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PREFACE 



The present treatise is a revised edition of my Life and 
Work of Buddhaghosa published in 1923. An attempt has 
been made here to give a systematic history of the hie and 
labours of the most celebrated commentator of the Thera vada 
School of Buddhism. Bom in India Buddhaghosa was 
brought up in the Brahmanic traditions. He had a good 
knowledge of Indian literature. He was conversant with 
the grammatical system of Panini and was apparently a 
follower of the system of Patanjali before he embraced the 
Buddhist faith. Not only the Yoga but Sahkhya system 
was also known to him. He thoroughly studied the Abhi- 
dhamma literature from which he drew a good deal of his 
materials. He studied Buddhism thoroughly and he dealt 
with the subject carefully. He enriched Buddhist literature 
by drawing new materials from other sources. He ably 
studied the literature of Ceylon and was one of the greatest 
celebrities of the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. He was 
undoubtedly a great writer and an exponent of Buddhism. 
Mahayana Budd^hism was known to him as Vedallavdda or 
Vetullavdda and he was acquainted with its main philosophy 
as the doctrine of the great void {Mahaswfinatdvdda). Mrs. 
Rhys Davids is perfectly right in saying that Buddhaghosa 
apparently resembled the European philosophers prior to 
Hume and Hartley , so far as the problems of representative 
cognition or of the association of ideas are concerned. As 
long as Buddhism remains a living faith among mankind 
Buddhaghosa will not cease to be remembered with reverence 
and gratitude. His was a useful career. He lived long to see 
his labours rewarded and to enjoy the wide fame he so well- 
deserved. 

In the first chapter I have dealt with the hfe of the great 
commentator along with the legends connected with it. In 
the second chapter I have given his personal history. In it 
his age, his early life and education, his career in South India 
and Ceylon, his reminiscences of Ceylon — all these problems 
have been discussed. The third chapter deals with his pre- 
decessors such as the Poramis, Bhmakas, AUhcdcathdcariyas, 
Ndgasena and Mahdkaccdna. The difficult problem of thf 
commentary process within the Canon has not also escaped 
my attention. The fourth chapter treats of his suooe^ors. 
The most noteworthy of them are BuddhadaMai OuUa- 
Buddhaghosa, Buddhaghosa III and Dhamkmpdda. In this 
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chapter I have discussed the vexed, problem of the authorship 
of the Jataka commentary. The fifth chapter gives an 
account of his works. The sixth chapter deals with his tex- 
tual and doctrinal expositions. The seventh and the last 
chapter treats of his philosophy. 

It is not an easy task to construct a connected biography 
of Buddhaghosa. I have tried to utilize aU his works as well 
as the documents from which any information regarding him 
can be gathered. I shall consider myself amply rewarded if 
the present monograph serves to convince our readers that 
Buddhaghosa was a notable person who lived and worked for 
the propagation of the Buddhist faith and for the interpreta- 
tion of Buddhist literature. 

I am thankful to the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay 
Branch, for accepting it as their monograph. 


Calcutta, 

43 Kailas. Bose Street, 
January, 1946. 


Bimala Chtjbn Law. 
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Chapter I 

LIFE AND LEGENDS 


The name of Buddh.agh.osa stands out as that of the 
greatest known PaH commentator and exegetist. He did for 
the Pali Tripitaka what Sayana did for Vedic literature or 
Silahka for the Jaina Agama. The materials for his life- 
history in the modem sense of a biography are yet scanty. 
The legendary accounts of later growth lack any real historical 
foundation. The traditional accoimt of his hfe, career, 
attainments and achievements, which is contained in the 
continuation of Mahanama’s Great Chronicle, Mahavamsa, 
is interesting as it appears to embody some genuine informa- 
tion about certain details on the basis of which Buddhaghosa’s 
biography may be constructed in the Mght of modern research. 
It was conventional with the Pali commentators to state the 
circumstances in which they undertook to write a particular 
work either in the verses forming the Prologue, or in those 
forming the Nigamana or Epilogue, or in both- In this 
respect Buddhadatta, another Pali scholiast, surpasses others 
of his trade, for he alone discloses a biographical outline of 
his own life in the Nigamanas appended to aU his works. 
The facts stated by Buddhaghosa and DhammapSla are just 
those which were relevant to a particular commentary or 
treatise written by them. Thus the information supplied is 
obviously suited to the history of the work itself rather than 
to that of its author. Accordingly they left behind them no 
other records of themselves than their writings to be ap|iraiaed 
for what they are worth. This is precisely the fate winch tibe 
great sons of India themselves sincerely desired. It is (Xim- 
forting to think that what they have omitted to give us is 
but the external details of their personal domestic life, and 
what they have left us is the spiritual legacy of their thou^t, 
the abiding record of their inner life and expeacimo©. Ami 
yet while reading throu^ their works, we feel ajn intense 
desire to know something about the persons thenis^ves, to 
live over again with them the hfe they actually hved, to see 
the things. they actually saw, and, above all, to prep^e. 
ourselves by their examples to fight the great battle of life' 
and to cope with its deeper problems. These are the foellhgp 
that come irresistibly. 

If Buddhaghosa has left for us nothing except his writings, 
to make a close and careful study of them and to separate the 
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few grains of biographical detail from a mass of extraneous 
matter is a Herculean task; the traditions and legends pre- 
served are so meagre and so much coloured by the after- 
thoughts of the later ages of credulity that it seems at first 
sight-to be an impossible task to obtain any reliable informa- 
tion from them. And yet in the last resort these works of 
his with certain personal references in them and late traditions 
and legends are the only materials on which an authentic 
account of his life-history has to be attempted. 

The Veperable Dhammatilaka in his Siamese edition of 
the Visvddhimagga in three parts, has appended a life of 
Buddhaghosa at the end of Bart III, which, as he tells us, is 
based upon the 8addhammasangaha ^ and the Makdvamsa. 
For the details of the fife, he refers us to the Buddhaghosa- 
niddna, meaning evidently the BuMhaghosuppatti, the 
Vamsamdlim, and particularly the Ndmadaya {Namdaye 
visese pi).^ One may readily agree with Barua in identifying 
the Mahdvamsa referred to by Dhammatilaka with the 
continuation of Mahanama’s ^eat Chronicle in Geiger’s 
Culavanisa, and the Buddhaghosa-nidana with the Buddha- 
ghosuppatti edited and fyanslated by James Gray, and now 
edited in Devanagari characters by Professor N. K. Bhagwat. 
His identification of the Varnsamdlinl with the MahdvamsaMkd 
stiU awaits confirmation.® It would be highly interesting if 
Siam preserves a text of the Na^wdaya which is known in the 
Culavamsa tradition as one of the earlier writings of Buddha- 
ghosa before he was sent across to Ceylon. 

The account of Buddhaghosa as given in the supplement 
to the Mahdvamsa is in the main worthy of credence as we 
shall see anon. In course of time, however, a mass of legends 
grew about the few simple facts noted by Dhammakitti. 
Such legends are found in the Buddhaghosuppatti, also known 
as the Mahabuddhaghosassa Nidmiavatthu, by the Thera 
Mahamahgala about whose life and date we know hardly 
anything, fie was most probably a Ceylonese by birth as 
pointed out by Gray,^ and evidently lived after the time when 
the Culavamsa account was written. Besides the BuvddhJOn 
ghosuppatti, other late Pali works such as the Gkmdhavamsa ® 
the Sasanavanisa,^ and the Saddhammasangaha,’’ furnish 

^ in 1890, pp. B. 0. Law Las traoaslat^ tins work 

into and tLe University of Calcutta has published it-Ad Mamml of 

Biiddhiat TrwUUom 

® Viauddhimctgga, Siamese Ed,, III, p. 386. 

3 Barua, Ceylon Lecim/tes, pp. 90f, ^ BtiddJh^hos%i^aU% -j^. 33, 

« J.P.T,8., 1886, p. 66. ® 1897, edited by Miss Bode: 

J.P,T.S,f 1890, p. 55; B. C. Law, A M<mical of BuddMst Historical 
TraStiom^ 
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some additional details. But the accounts of all these works 
are of the nature of legends in which fact and fiction are often 
hopelessly blended together. The authors have given free 
scope to their imagination and introduced poetical and 
wi" rhetorical embelhshments, rendering it difficult to dissociate 
the grains of a^uthentic biography from the chaff of fable and 
fiction that has accumulated round the name of the great 
scholar. J. Gray has brought together the account of the 
life of Buddhaghosa from these and other sources, Talaing, 
Sinhalese, and Burmese. "V^e give below a summary of the < 
story of Buddhaghosa derived mainly from the materiads | 
collected by Gray, basing it mainly upon the Buddha- 1 
ghosupx>^Ui. 

After the death of Thera Mahinda there appeared, in 
course of time, a thera named Buddhaghosa.^ There was a 
village named Ghosa not far from the great Bo-tree; ibis 
village was called Ghosagama, as it was inhabited by a large 
' number of cowherds. A certain king ^ ruled at that time and 

• he had a Brahmin chaplain {'pu.rohita) named Kesi who was 
the foremost among the preceptors of his time. Kesi had a 
wife named Kesinl.^ At that time it was found very difficult 
to understand the teachings of the Lord as they were written 
in Sinhalese. A certain thera who possessed supernatural 
powers and was free from sins, thought thus: ‘Who is that 
great thera who will be able to render the teachings of the 
Lord into the M5,gadhl language frum the language of Cteylon ? ’ 
Thinking thus he saw clairvoyantly that there lived a celestial 
-J being in the Tavatimsa heaven, who would be competent to 
perform the task. Thereupon the thera appeared before 
Sakka who asked him as to the cause of his coming. He 
informed Sakka about his mission. Sakka asked him to 
wait a little. The chief of the Tavatimsa devas thefi 
approached a deva named Ghosa and enquired, ‘Do you wish 
to go to the human world?’ The deva replied: ‘I desire to 


^ According to the Bnxmese tradition, Buddhaghosa was bom in Isforthem 
India in the fijTO century A.D. in the country of M^adha* (Of. m a ^ 

by Hackmann, p. 68d 

^ Bangrama who ruled in Magadha at the be^nning ot the 

century A.D. K*esl his spiritual adviser. 

Ft. n.) 

® It is recorded in the Smmmvamm that Buddhaghosa wm a native of 
Ghosagama near the Bodhi terrace. The Brahmin Kesa was Ms father and 
Kesi Ms mother (p. 29). 

'MahMi> 0 rd ^ . . Qhomm . , . yadMd hodhirvkhhmafn^e Ghosagdim . 

nama hraJhmaimasa Kesiyd ndma brdhmardyd kucchimhi patisandhim ganhdpeatap,* 
The SdsanatHMfmt (p. 30) further narrates that Tljera Buddhaghosa was bom in 
a Brahmin village near the great Bo-tree. {' BuddhaghoscUhero ndmot mahdbodhi’ 
riUchhasmmpe ekasrmm 
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go to a still higher celestial world and not to the human 
world where there is much suffering; but if the teaching of 
the Lord is difficult for the human beings to understand, I 
am ready to go there.’ Thus he consented and his consent 
was made known to the thera who was a friend of the Brahmin 
Kesi. The thera next went and told KesI, ‘During seven 
days from this day, don’t plunge into worldly enjoyments; a 
son will be born to you who will be very wise and virtuous.’ 
Saying this the thera left him. Exactly on the seventh day, 
the deva Ghosa, after death, was reborn in the womb of 
i Kesini. After ten months he was" born, and to him as a babe, 
slaves, hired servants, and Brahmins uttered sweet words, 
‘eat, drink’. The boy is said to have been named Ghosa on 
account of these utterances.^ When Ghosa was seven years 
old, he learnt the Vedas and within seven years, he acquired 
mastery over the three Vedas.^ One day he was eating peas 
sitting on the shoulder of Vi§nu. Seeing him thus seated, the 
other Brahmins grew angry and said: ‘Why are you eating 
peas sitting on the shoulder of our teacher Visnu ? You do not 
know your own measure, how will you know the three Vedas ? ’ 
Ghosa replied: ‘The Masa (pea) itself is Visnu; what is it that 
is called Vi?nu? — of these two, how can I know which is 
Visnu ? ’ The Brahmins could not give any reply, they merely 
looked at one another. They were struck dumb, and informed 
Kesi all about it. Kesi asked his son, ‘Have you behaved 
like this?’ Ghosa replied in the affirmative. Thereupon 
Kesi consoled the Brahmins thus: ‘Don’t be angry, he is 
young.’ The Brahmins went away thus consoled.* 

Kesi used to instruct the king in the Vedas. One day 
he went to the king, accompanied by his son. While 
instructing his royal pupd, he came on a passage in which 
some knotty points were involved. He could not make out 
their meaning, and with the king’s permission, returned 
home. Ghosa being aware of it, secretly wrote the meaning 
of those difficult points in the book for the benefit of his 
father. The Brahmin Kesi became highly satisfied when he 
• saw the purport and meaning of the points which had puzzled 
him, written down in the book, and enquired who had actually 
done it. He was informed by the members of his family 
that his son was the writer. Thereupon the Brahmin asked 


^ BiiddhaghostippaMi^ p. 39. Of. Sdsanavammy p. 29. ^Kkddatka bhonto 
pi/mtha bhcMo ti dM braJmmi^nam afl^mannatn ghosahale vijaycmattd Ghosoti 
namam 

^ Cf. Gdscmam^a^ p. 29. ^ Sattavcmihakale so vedamxm pa/ragu 

ahtmij* 

^ BnddhctghomppaM (Ed. by J, Gray), pp. 37-40. 
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his son, ‘ Dear, is this writing yours ? ’ The boy replied in the 
affirmative. KesI lost no time in informing the king of it. 
The latter greatly delighted, embraced the young Ghosa, 
kissed his forehead, saying: ‘You are my son, I am your 
father’, and rewarded him with an excellent village.^ 

Ghosa learnt the Vedas and he got by heart six thousand 
padas daily. One day a great thera, who was a friend of 
Kesi, went to the latter’s house to take his food. Ghosa’s 
seat was allotted to him and the thera being indifferent as to 
whose seat it was, sat on it. Ghosa became angry, seeing 
the great thera seated on his seat, and he abused the latter 
thus: ‘This shaven-headed Samana is shameless; he does not 
know his measure. Why has my father invited him ? He 
does not know the Vedas or another cult.’ He resolved to 
ask him questions regarding the Veda as soon as he finished 
his meal. Accordingly he asked the thera; ‘Do you know 
the Veda or any other cult ? ’ Mahathera being greatly 
pleased said: ‘Oh, Ghosa, I know your Vedas or any other 
cult.’ Ghosa said: ‘If you know the Vedas, please recite.’ 
Then the Mahathera recited the three Vedas, fuUy bringing 
out the significance of the knotty points. Ghosa was charmed 
by his recitation and said thus: ‘I want to know your cult, 
please recite.’ The Mahathera then recited the contents of 
the Ahhidhamma with special reference to huaala dhamma, 
ahusala dhamma and ahydhata dhamma. He also explained 
some difficult problems of Buddhist philosophy which were 
afterwards incorporated in the Atthaaalim, a commentary on 
the Dhammaaangani. Altogether twenty-one kinds of kuscda 
dhamma, twelve kinds of akusala dhamma, thirty-six kinds of 
vipdha (consequence) and twenty kinds of hiriydcitta were 
mentioned by the Mahathera. While listening to the exposi- 
tion of saddhamma (good law), Ghosa was utterly ehairoed 
and said : ‘ What is your cult ? Can a householder learn it ? ’ 
He was told that it could be learnt by a monk. Ghosa said: 
‘The cult of the Buddha is invaluable, it pleases me; when 
one has learnt it, he becomes free from all suffering.’ He 
then informed his parents that he intended to renounoe the 
world. He said, ‘I shall take ordination from the Mahathera, 
lea-m the cult of the Buddha and then I shall come back home 
being disrobed.’ His parents consented after some hesitation 
and took him to the Mahathera and spoke to him thus, 
‘This is your grandson, who is desirous of receiving ordinaHop 
from you, give him ordination.’ Ghosa was ordained 


, ^ by Jf Gray^)» 

' ‘ '.’I ■ 
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was given Tacahammatthana.^ On asking the meaning of 
Tam^mniatthdna, he received the following reply, ‘Meditate ' 
upon kesa, loma, nakha, danta, and taca.’ ^ Buddhas 
realized the fruition of saintship depending on Taca- 
kammatthdna.^ Ghosa listened to it, meditated thereon and 
became established in the Three Eefuges. He practised the 
ten precepts, having acquired a firm faith in the teaching of 
the Lord. He told the thera, ‘ Sir, the teaching of the Lord 
puts an end to suffering ; my Vedas are worthless and they are 
rightly given up by the Buddha and other saints.’ ® Thus he 
obtained ordination from the hands of the Mahathera. The 
name of the Buddhist Elder is not mentioned in the second 
chapter of the Biiddhaghosuppatti where the details of Ghosa’s 
conversion have been noted. According to the Saddhamma- 
sangaha,^ it was one Revata who gave him ordination after 
he had embraced Buddhism. It is stated there that a young 
Brahmin wandered through villages, countries, towns, and 
capital cities of Jambudvipa and defeated everybody by 
answering questions put to him. At last he came to a 
monastery; there many hundreds of the Order dwelt; of 
these the Thera Revata was the foremost, who was free from 
sin, who had acquired analytical knowledge and who used to 
defeat other disputants. The young Brahmin was one day 
chanting the rmntras and the thera listened to the recitation 
and said, ‘ Who is this braying like an ass ? ’ The youth 
replied, ‘ Oh, monk ! how will you know the meaning involved 
in the braying of an ass?’ The thera said, ‘Yes, I know’. 
He was thereupon asked questions regarding aU knotty 
points involved in the three Vedas, the Itikdsas, etc. The 
thera answered them correctly. At last the thera said to his 
young interlocutor, ‘Oh, Brahmin, you have asked me many 
questions, I ask you only one, please answer it.’ The young 
man replied, ‘Ask me any question, I am ready to answer.’ 


^ BtiddhaghomppaUif pp. 42-45, 

^ KammatPhAna means analytical meditation or contemplation. Buddha- 
ghom in his Viauddhimagga has enumerated forty KamrmUhdncca, Taeahm- 
maUhma means meditation on hair, nails, teeth and skin. 

^ BvMhaghostf/ppaUiy Tr. p, 11. 

^ Pp, 51-52 1890), ^Bho hrdhmaim, aham taya 

dMn idkni tarn ekam pa^ham pua^tdmi, vydkanssasi me pa^^bham U. Jima hho 
pucoha nydhariaadmlti, Thero oit^amahe imam panhcm puccM: 
Yassa cittam uppajjati, na nirujjliciti tassa ciUa$n nAppe^^jhisSati, 

yassa vd pana cittam nirujjhuaati^ nuppajjhissoM tosm cittam ^ppa^pssati na 
nirujjhisaatUi. Brdhrnano uddham vd ad/io vd haritum aaahhontx}:^ Mmndma hho 
pabbajjita vian ti aha. Buddka-manto ndmdyam hrdhmanMi. jSahhd pcma tom 
hho mayham pi ddtum U. Bakkd hrdhnmm amhehi gahit€^c0?hcmmp gmhcmtasm 
U. Tata htahn/Ujmo mcmtaUhdya pabbajjam ydoi* OJh&ro hrdTwm'oam 
paM>d}ehvd upammpddeaV 
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Tixe thera put a question to him from the Cittayamaka in the 
book of the Yamaha. The Brahmin was unable to answer it, 
and asked for ordination from him for the sake of the rnantra. 
The thera ordained him and accepted hhn as a novice. 

Here is another interesting incident of his life. One day 
Ghosa who was in a solitary place, thought, ‘Is my knowledge 
greater or that of my preceptor, so far as the teaching of the 
Lord is concerned?’^ The preceptor, by thought-reading, 
knew of the question that had arisen in the mind of Ghosa 
and he said to him thus, ‘If you think thus, it is unworthy of 
you.’ Ghosa begged his pardon and repented saying, ‘It is 
my sin, pardon me.’ The preceptor replied, ‘I will pardon 
you if you go to Ceylon and render the teaching of the Lord 
into the Magadhi language from the language of Ceylon.’ ^ 
Ghosa said, ‘If you desire it, I also desire to go to the island of 
Ceylon, yet let me stay here till I remove the false behef of 
my father.’ 

When Ghosa returned to his father Kesi, the latter 
thought thus, ‘My son will now be a householder.’ Breaking 
his silence, he asked Ghosa whether he would be a householder 
now. Ghosa did not reply.® He was maturing plans for 
persuading his father to give up his false belief and become a 
follower of the Buddha. 

It is interesting to mention here how Ghosa is represented 
as succeeding in this task. He went to his own dwelling- 
place and caused two inner rooms to be built, making a roof 
of brick and plastering it with mud and covering it with 
planks. In one of the two rooms, he fitted up two bolts 
both inside and outside; there he kept fire, pot, rice, water, 
milk, curd, ghee, etc. And shutting the door of the room 
by a mechanism, he caused his father to enter the room. 
Kesi said, ‘Dear, I am your father, why are you behaving like 
this ? ’ Ghosa rephed, ‘It is true that you are my father, but 
as you are a heretic and have no faith in the teaching of the 
I^rd, I have inflicted such punishment upon you.’ The 
jfa^er replied, ‘I do not cherish false belief, open the door.’ 
Ghosa said, ‘If you do not, then speak of the virtues of the 
Lord in the words, ‘Jti fi so Bhagam, etc.’ (the orthodox 
formula of the faithful). He filled Ms father’s mind with 
pious fear, saying, ‘If you do not give up false belief, you will 


i Cf, Bdaanwmmaa^ p. 29, ^ mama ^ 

adh^iha uMhu vd 

^ Cf. Sdmnavarma, p. 29. ‘ . tmm dvnsa Slhalmdipam gantvd pUaka^yam 

Blhak^Mscdclc^rma lihhMmp Ukkdhi eiKim 3ati oAam 

® Bxjiddka!§hom^^ 40 . 
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fall into hell after death.’ Kesi spent three days there and 
on the fourth day, he recollected the virtues of the Lord told 
by his son and uttered the words, ‘‘Iti pi so Bhagavd, etc.’ 
and acquired a spotless faith in the Three Refuges. He 
admitted that the Buddha was his 8aUhd (teacher). He was 
established in the fruition of the Pirst Path. Ghosa now 
opened the door of the room, bathed his father with scented 
water and asked his pardon. Kesi praised the Lord in verses; 
Ghosa became greatly delighted in listening to the words of 
his father. Thus Kesi gave up the false belief which he 
cherished so long, through the exertions of his son.^ 

After having established his father in the fruition of the 
first stage of sanctification, Ghosa begged his pardon and 
returned to his preceptor. Ho sooner did he get permission 
from his preceptor to go to Ceylon than he directed his 
steps towards the shore together with some merchants and 
boarded a ship which sailed at once. On his way to Ceylon,^ 
he met a thera named Buddhadatta who was then coming back 
to Jambudvipa from Lanka.® Buddhaghosa safely reached 
Lankadvipa. There he went to the Samgharaja Mahathera, 
saluted him and sat on one side Just behind the monks who 
were learning AbMdhamma and Vinaya.* One day the chief 
of the congregation, while instructing the monks, came upon 
a knotty point, the meaning and purport of which he could 
not make clear. He was struck dumb and went to his inner 
chamber and sat there thinking upon it. Ghosa knew all 
about it and wrote out on a blackboard the purport and 
meaiiing of the knotty point and #iien the chief of the 
congregation came out of his inner chamber, he looked at the 
writing. The Samgharaja enquired, ‘ Who has written this ? ’ 
He was told by the hermits thus, ‘ It must have been written 
by the stranger monk.’ The chief enquired, ‘Where has he 
gone ? ’ The hermits sought him out and showed him to the 


^ BuMhaghosuppatti, edited by J, Gray, pp. 47-48. Cf. Sdsanavavisa, 
edited by M. Bode, p. 29. '‘BvMhaghoao ca pitaram micehdditthibhdvato 
mooetm . , / 

^ On his way to Ceylon, before be met Buddbadatta, be reached 
Nagapattana. Baddhammmarngaho, 1890, p. 63, ^Ndgapattanam 

sampdpunV B. C, Law, A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions (Caloutta 
“Omversity Pub.), p. 73. 

® Buddhagh^suppatti, p. 49. 

^ It is recorded in the JSdsanamrma (edited by Mabel Bode, p. 31) that 
Buddhaghosa went to Ceylon and he entered the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. 
There having listened to the Sinhalese Atthakatha and Tberavada from Thera 
Samghapala, he said that he would prepare an atthakatha .himself. 

* BiMdhaghosathero Slkdladipain gantvd Anurddhapure Mdhdvikdram pavisitvd 
Bamghapdlatherassa santike saddhim SiJuUatthakathdya thercwdde sutvd aptha^ 
ha^Jmn kaHssdnuti drocesi. 
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chief. The chief enquired whether it was written by him 
and getting a reply in the affirmative, said, ‘ The congregation 
of monks should 'be taught by you in the three Pitakas.’ 
Ghosa refused, saying, ‘I have come here to translate the 
teachings of the Lord from Sinhalese into MagadhI.’ On 
hearing this, the chief became pleased and said, ‘ If you have 
come here to perform such a task, you make clear to us the 
significance of the following stanza uttered by the Buddha in 
reference to the three Pitakas; — 

‘Who is that person who being wise and established in the 
precepts, and having cultured his thoughts and wisdom, being 
ardent and skilful, can unravel this knot ? ’ Ghosa consented, 
saying, ‘All right,’ and returned to his abode. On the very 
day in the afternoon, he wrote out the V isuddhimagga very 
easily, beginning with sUe patUlhaya, etc. After writing the 
Visuddhirmgga, he fell asleep. Sakka, the chief of the gods, 
stole it. On awaking he could not find out his own com- 
position and wrote out the Visuddhirmgga again, as quickly 
as possible, by lamplight. After completing it he kept it 
on his head and again fell asleep. Sakka stole it for the 
second time. The thera awaking could not find it, he again 
wrote it as quickly as possible. After completing it, he fell 
asleep by tying it to the garment he wore. Sakka then left 
the two books already stolen by him, on his head.^ In the 
morning Ghosa was delighted to see his books on his head. 
After ablution he showed the three books to the chief of the 
congregation of monks at Lanka.® It is interesting to 
note that in these three books, there were more than one 
million nine hundred and twenty-three thousand letters, 
particles and prefixes. The chief became astounded and 
asked him as to the reason of his writing out the same book 
three times. Ghosa told him the reason. Then the three 
books were recited.® It is to be noticed that the particles, 
prefixes and letters were the same and were put in the same 

E laces in all the three books.* The chief noticing this feature, ; 

ecame greatly pleased and gave the author permission to J 
render the teaohi^ of the Lord into Magadhi from Sinhalese, 1 
The chief spoke highly of the merits of Ghosa; Sino© then he 


■ ^ Cf. JJP.TBI.f 1890» p. ^ . dmM dm p<^k(3^ 

tassa addaiJ" B. C, Law, A Mtmmd of Buddhist Mi^kmoal p, 74, 

^ Of. SdaanamTnsa, p. 30. 

® CL Saddfhammasahgaha, U80O, p, 53, \ , bkikhhu-scm^^ 

tinipoUhahdni ehato Gf, B. C. Law, A Manned ef BnddMsi 

^ CL SaddfmmfWrSangadm^ 1890, pp. 53-54. "^Qanthaio va dUha- 

redo padak> vd vyar^amdo nd vd pnbhdparavasei^ m theravddddlhi vd 

pdUM vd t%su poUhakesu ahhejedutMc^ ndhmiJ* 75. 
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became famous as Buddbaghosa among the inhabit^ts of 
Ceylon.^ He was called the chief of the human beings like 
the Buddha on earth.^ 

While in Ceylon, Buddhaghosa used to live on the 
lower flat of a seven-storied building. There he was engaged 
in translating the teachings of the Lord daily ®; in the morning 
when he used to go out for alms, he would see palm-leaves 
which had fallen and taking them he would depart from the 
place to which he had come to beg. This was his practice 
while he was in Ceylon. One day a toddy-seller who was 
wise and experienced, saw his acts, scattered on the place of 
his begging unbroken palm-leaves and then hid himself. 
The thera when he had finished begging, carried them to his 
house. The toddy-seUer followed him, saw him actually 
engaged in writing and was satisfied. One day he took a 
potful of food and presented it to the thera. The thera said 
to him, ‘ There lives a superior thera on the upper flat, please 
give it to him.’ The toddy-seHer went upstairs and wheh he 
met the thera on the upper flat, the latter said, ‘Buddhaghosa 
who dwells on the lower flat is worthier than we, daily he 
translates the teachings of the Lord into Magadhi, give it to 
him.’ The toddy-seller, thereupon, returned to Buddhaghosa 
and offered the food to him. He accepted it and made six 
shares out of it and gave one share to each of the six theras. 

Buddhaghosa’s task of translating was finished in three 
months. Having observed the Pavarana, he informed the 
chief of the congregation of the completion of his task. The 
Samgharaja praised him mudi and set fire to all the works 
written by M^hinda in Sinhalese,* Buddhaghosa now asked the 
permission of the congregation to go home and see his parents. 
While he was going to embark, the Sinhalese monks spoke 
ill of him thus, ‘We are of opinion that this thera knows the 
Tripitakas, but he does not know Sanskrit.’ As soon as 
Buddhaghosa heard this, he at once addressed the chief of the 
congregation of Sinhalese monks thus, ‘Eevered Sir, to- 
morrow, on the Sabbath-day, I shall give an address in 
Sanskrit; let the four-fold assembly gather together in the 
yard of the great shrine.’ Early in the morning, he in the 
midst of the congregation ascended the pulpit to display his 

GL Saddhammmcm^aJmf 1890, pp. 52-SS* ^Tatopaffhaya so 

bfdhhfm BuddhaghosaUhero ndrmti lohe pdkato ahosL'’ 

® BtMhaghosuppaUi, p. 68. 

^ Aeoordiiig to Spence Hardy, Buddhaghosa took up his residence in the 
secluded GanthSkara Vihara where he was occupied with the work of translating^^ 
according to the grammatical rule of the M%adhi, which is the root of all 
languages, the whole of the Sinhalese Attihakatha^ into Pali. {A Manual of 
Btiddfmm, p. 631.) 
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knowledge of Sanskrit and uttered some stanzas in Sanskrit, 
the purport of which is as follows ^ : — 

‘Subsisting as a porter, a cowherd, a water-drawer, 
or by serving the learned, is excellent. I beg you to 
let me hold up my hands in adoration; let not the three 
worlds by the seven offences disgustingly besmear the 
conchshell-like reh^on of the adorable one, the son of 
Suddhodana — a religion worthy to be reverenced by the 
head; besmear yourselves with virtue that is like sandal- 
wood; otherwise destroying yourselves, death is pre- 
ferable.’^ 

Then he got down from his pulpit and saluted the 
congregation of monks. Since then the monks had no doubt 
as to his knowledge of Sanskrit. 

Th§ following event, which is said to have happened while 
Buddhaghosa was in Ceylon, is worthy of notice. One day 
two maid-servants of two Brahmins fell out with each other. 
When one of them was walking up the bank of a pond taking 
a jar of water, the other was coming down in a hurry with 
one empty jar which collided with that of the former. The 
maid-servant whose jar was broken, was angry and abused 
the other who also abused her. Buddhaghosa hearing this, 
thought thus, ‘There is nobody here, these women abusing 
each other would surely speak to their masters about it and 
I might be cited as a witness. ’ The master of the maid-servant 
whose jar was broken, referred the matter to the tribunal; 
the king not being able to decide the case asked, ‘Who is 
your witness ? ’ One of the maids referred to Buddhaghosa 
who was introduced to the king as a stranger, who received the 
punishment of the Church. Appearing before the king, 
Buddhaghosa observed, ‘The abusive language used by the 
maid-servants of the Brahmins has been heard by me. W©> 
monks, take no notice of such things.’ Saying this, he handed 
over a book in which he had recorded the abusive language. 
B0S Majesty decided the case relying on the written evidence 
of Buddhaghosa. The Brahmins spoke ill of Buddha^osa, 
saying, ‘This discarded monk has come to trade, you ^bouid j 
not see Mm.’ The king, however, praised the latter by saying I 
that he (Buddhaghosa) was a man of quick wisdom and | 
enquired as to where he lived. He said, ‘I have never seen J 
before a Samana like Mm who is religious, of quick intellect 
and greatly meditative.’ ® 


^ BtiddhaghomppaUi, p. 6L 
^ I6 k 2.^ tr., p. 30. 

« BvMh^tghomppaM, pp* 
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On retRirning from Ceylon, our monk, first of all, went 
to his preceptor in the Jambudvipa and informed him that 
he had written the -PariyaUL Paying his respect to his 
spiritual guide, he went home to his parents who gave him 
excellent food to take.^ 

Some are of opinion that after having completed his 
work in Ceylon, Buddhaghosa came to Burma to propagate 
the Buddhist faith.^ The Burmese ascribe the new era' in 
their rehgion to the time when the great exegete reached their 
country from Ceylon.® He is said to have brought over 
from that island to Burma, a copy of Kaccayana’s Pali 
Grammar, which he translated into Burmese. He is credited 
with having written a commentary on it. It is not, however, 
mentioned by the great Pali grammarian and lexicographer, 
Moggallana (A.D. 1153-1186), nor by the Prakrit grammarians 
Hem Chandra and others and must apparently be placed 
amongst the supposititious works of BudcfiiaghosaA A yoli^e 
of Parables in Burmese language is also attributed to hirh.® 
The Burmese Code of Manu, too, is said to have been intro- 
duced into Burma from Ceylon by the same Buddhist scholar.® 
But the code itself is silent on this point. Professor Hackmann 
says, ‘There is ground for doubting the statement that this 
man brought Buddhism to Burma. The chronicles of Ceylon 
to which we owe the information about Buddhaghosa, and 
which must have been well-informed on the subject, give no 
j account of his journey to further India. Indeed one of the 
j most important inscriptions in Burma, which was erected at 
;■ the end of the fifth century A.©., at the instance of a king of 
! Pegu, who was among the most devoted adherents of 
> Buddhism, and which throws a backward glance over the 
^ history of Buddhism in Burma, makes no mention whatsoever 
of Buddhaghosa. The Burmese tradition which refers to him 
does so on account of his transj^ons and writiags having 
; become fundamental in the country, probably also because 
his intellectual influence may have inaugurated a new epoch 
‘in Burmese Buddhism.’ 

We are of opinion that although the chronicles of Ceylon 
and the inscriptions of the fifth century A.D., erected at 
Burma, are silent on this point, yet his works, e.g. the 
Atthas the Visvddhimagga, etc., were well known to the 

BuMhaghosuppaUi, p. 63. 

^ Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 126. 

2 Spence Haxdy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 532. 

^ Indian Aninqmry, Vol. XIX, 1890 (April), p. 119. 

5 Ihid,,p, 119. 

« Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. 119. 

7 H. Hackmann, Buddhism as a religion, p. 68. 
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Burmans and held in high esteem by them from a very early 
time. Even now Buddhaghosa is so much adored and 
worshipped by the Burmans that he appears actually to have 
lived amongst them. 

We are to record here the death of the great commentator / 
as described in the Buddhcoghosuppatti.^ The exact time of his 
death was known to him and he thought thus, ‘Death is of 
three kinds, samuccheda, Jchanika and sammuti. Of these, 
samuccheda is the death of one without taint, khaniha is the 
momentaiy cessation of thought production, sammuti is the 
ordinary death of all living beings and of these am I to die 
the common death?’ Even at the last moment of his life, 
he was in the habit of philosophizing. Bearing in mind the 
precepts to be observed, he expired and was reborn in the 
Tusita heaven. We do not know where he breathed his last.^ 
His commentaries are silent on this point. 

After his death, a funeral bed of sandal-wood was 
prepared by all gods and men, Samanas and Brahmanas, on 
which to burn his dead body. After his dead body had been 
cremated, Brahmins and other persons took the relics, buried 
them in sacred spots near the Bodhi tree and erected stupas 
over them.® 

A critical examination of the Buddhaghosuppatti does not 
a/ssist us much in elucidating the history of Buddhaghosa. 
The author had little authentic knowledge at his command. 
He only collected the legends which centred rcnmd the remark- 
able man by the time when his work was written. Those 
legends are mostly valueless from the historical point of view. 
Dray truly observes that the work reads like an ‘Arthurian 
Romance . The accounts given by the BuddhaghosuppaMi 
about the birth, early Hfe, conversion, etc,, of Buddhaghosa, 
bear a striking similarity with those of Milinda and Mo^ali- , : 
putta Tissa. In the interview which took place between ' : 
Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta, the latter is said to have told 
Buddhaghosa thus, ‘I went before you to Ceylon to compile 
Buddha’s word, I am old, have not long to live and shall not, 
therefore, be able to accomplish my purpose. You carry out 
the work satisfactorily.’ In the sixth chapter of the Riaddte- - 
ghosuppoMif it is stated that Buddhaghosa rendered the ; 
Buddhist scriptures into Magadhi and io the seventh chapter, : 
it is written that when after three months, he completed his ■: 
task, the works of Mahendra, (Mahmda) were piled up to a • 


1 Pp. 66-66. , j 

® Tlie inhabitaaits of Cambodia are of opinion that Buddhaghosa died in I 
theit country in a great monastery named Buddhaghosaviliara which is very old. I 
^ BttdSnighomppaM, p, 06. 
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height seven times that of a middle-sized elephant in a holj 
spot near the great shrine and burnt. It is evident that the 
author in the sixth chapter has made a mistake. Buddha- 
ghosa translated the Sinhalese commentaries into Magadhi 
and not the texts themse],ves. Had it been so, there would 
not have been any occasion for setting fire to the works of 
Mahendra. On the other hand, they would have been care- 
' fuUy preserved as the only reliable and authentic interpreta- 
I tions of the sacred texts. It has been distinctly stated in the 
Culavamsa that the Pah canonical texts omy existed in 
Jambudvipa and Buddhaghosa was sent to Ceylon to translate 
the Sinhalese commentaries into Magadhi. 

It is interesting to note that the incidents connected 
with the birth, early life, and conversion of Buddhaghosa 
fuUy resemble those connected with the birth, early life, and 
conversion of KTagasena as recorded in The Questions of King 
' Milinda. Before his birth, N%asena was & deva living in a 
happy world and consented to come down to earth only at 
the request of the Arahats to uphold the teachings of the 
Buddha. Buddhaghosa, according to the BuMhaghosuppatti, 
was also a deva living in the next world, and came down to 
earth at the request of Sakka to translate the Sinhalese 
scriptures into Pah. Both Buddhaghosa and Nagasena are 
said to have showed wonderful signs of intelligence in their 
boyhood. Both mastered the Vedas within a very short time. 
Both were converted at a very early age by fheras who used 
to visit their houses. The incidents in the fives of both these 
celebrities after conversion are similar. After ordination 
]Sr%asena thought one day that his teacher must be a fool, 
inasmuch as he instructed him first in the Abhidhamma to 
the exclusion of other teachings of the Buddha. His teacher 
who was an Arahat, immediately came to know what was 
passing in the mind of Hagasena and rebuked him for enter- 
taining such thoughts. Nagasena apologized, but his teacher 
said, ‘I will not forgive you until you go and defeat King 
Milinda who troubles the monks by asking questions from the 
heretic’s point of view.’ According to the Buddhaghosuppatti, 
Buddhaghosa, too, one day reflected, ‘Am I or my preceptor 
more advanced in the Buddha’s words.’ His teacher knowing 
his naind, said, ‘Buddhaghosa, your thoughts please me not; 
if you reflect thus, you will see that they are not becoming of 
a priest; beg my pardon.’ Thereupon Buddhaghosa apolo- 
gized, but his teacher said, ‘I shall pardon you if you go to 
Ceylon and render the Buddha’s scriptures into Pali.’ 

^ • The story of the conversion of Buddhaghosa also tallies 

I with that of Moggafiputta Tissa as recorded in the MediAmmsa, 
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Chapter V. There is one incident in this episode which is of 
special interest. Once Tissa was out while a thera paid his 
daily visit to his father’s house. The men in the house not 
finding any other seat, offered him the seat of Tissa. Tissa 
came back and saw the thera sitting on his own seat. He 
became angry and spoke to him in an unfriendly way. There- 
upon the thera asked him, ‘Young man, dost thou know the 
Mantra ? ’ Tissa asked the thera the same question. The thera 
rephed, ‘ Yes, I know.’ Then Tissa asked the thera to explain 
some knotty points in the Vedas. The thera expounded them 
and iu the end, asked Tissa a question from the Cittayamaka. 
Tissa was bewildered and asked the thera, ‘What mantra 
is that ? ’ On the thera saying that it was Buddha-mardra, 
Tissa said, ‘Impart it to me.’ The thera said, ‘I impart it 
only to one who wears our robe.’ According to the Buddha- 
gJiosuppatti, one day a Brahmin in the house of Kesi, father 
of Buddhaghosa, o&red Buddhaghosa’s seat to a thera who 
was Kesi’s friend. This made Buddhaghosa angry and when 
the thera finished his meal, he asked him, ‘Bald-headed Sir, 
do you know the Vedas or are you acquainted with any other 
mantra’ll The thera replied, ‘I know not only the Vedas 
but also another mantra,' and then he rehearsed the three 
Vedas. Buddhaghosa then requested him to repeat his 
mantra. Thereupon the thera recited before him portions of 
the AhMddvamma'jyitaha. Then knowing from the thera that 
it was Bvddha-manPra and desiring to have a knowledge 
of that, he had his head shaven with the permission of bis 
parents and became a monk. 

The first part of the Gulavarnsa containing a traditional \ 
account of Buddhaghosa was added to the Mahmamsa I 
proper by Dhamm.a!ltitti, a Ceylonese monk of the middle of | 
the thirt^nth century. The acobunt though made after the 
lapse of more than eight hundred years since the time when 
he lived, is not altogether unworthy of credence and is very 
probably derived from older materials. Our only regret is 
that it tells us so little. We make, therefore, no apology for 
giving here the whole of the brief account forniah^ by 
Dhammakitti. 

Dhammakitti, while giving an account of the reign of 
king Mahanama who ruled in Ceylon in the early yearn of the 
fifth century A.H., narrates the following story about the life 
and labours of Buddhaghosa.^ ‘A Brahmin youth bom m 

^ Mahamidma (Tumotir), pp. 250-3; Oulammsa {P.T,8.), I, 
paricchedo (37tli chapter), vb. 21^46; of. Anderson’s PSUEeader, pp. i 13-4 : — 

FijjSmppahaMmiM Mm , 
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the neighbourhood of the terrace of the greai 
Magadha), accomplished in the “ wjja”, 


Bammdvinndtasamayo sahhavddavisdrado^ 

Vddatthl Jainbudipamhi dhiiv^anto pavddino 
Vihdram eJcam dgamma mttim Pdtanjali-matam 
parimtteti sampunnapadam mparima^alam. 
Tatth^eho Revato ndma mahdthero vijdniya, 

1 dametum vattatlti^ so 
* K / • 7 viravantoHi ahrav% 

^ gadrabhdnam rave attfiam himjdndsltV aha tarn* 

^ Aham, jdne^ ti vutto so otdresi salcam 'fnatam, 

VuUam vuttam viydJcdsi virodham pi ca dassayi, 

'Tena hi tvarn sakam vddam otdrehi,^ ca codito 
pdlim dhdbhidhammassa attham ossa) na so^dhigd. 
Ahax '‘hass'eso mantoHi, ' Buddharmnto^ ti so'hravi, 
^dehi me tam^ ti vutte hi ^ganha pabbajja tarn^ iti, 
Mantatthl pabbajitvd so ugganhi Fitakattayanh*, 

‘ ekdyano ayam maggo ’ iti pacchd tarn aggahi, 
f Bvddhassa viya gamhhlraghosattd nam viydkarum 
} ^ Buddhaghosa U, so sobhi^ Buddho viya mahltale, 
Tattha Ffdnodayom ndma katvd pakaranam tadd 
Dhammasanganiyakdsi haccham Atthasdlinim. 
ParUtatihaJcathan c^eva hdtum drahhi buddhimd, 
tarn disvd Bevato thero idam vacanam ahravi: 

^ PdlimalMrnidkdnitam, n^cUthi atphakathd idha, 
tathdcariyavddd ca hhinnarupd na vijjare. 
(SihalaUIuihathd suddhdf Mahindena matmatd 
/^S^lUUaymp drulharn SarrmMarribuddhadesitam 
SaripuUddigUan ca kcdhdmaggam samekhhiya 
kata Sihalahhdsdya Blhalesu pavattati, 

Tam tattha gantvd sutvd tvarn Mdgadhanam niruttiyd 
parivattehi^ sd hoti aahbalokahitdvahd.'' 

Evam vuUo pasanno so nihkhom/itvd tado ima^ 
ddpam dgd imasa^eva rcMo hdle mahdmaU. 
Mahdmhdrafjfi sampatto vihdram sahbasddhunam 
Mahdpadhdnaghararn gantvd Bamghapdhssa santikd 
Sthalatphakatham sutvd theravddari ca sabbaso 
* Dhammassdmissa eso va adhippayo^ ti nicchiya 
Tattha sarngham samdnetvd ^kdtum at^hahatharpi mama 
poUhake detha sabbe* ti dha^ vima/rpMPum sa tom 
Bamako gdthddvayam tasm ddsi: ^sdmaUhiyam tava 
et&ia dassehif tafp disvd sabbe demdti poUhakeJ* 
PifakoMayam eUh'eva saMhim atthahathdya so 
VisitMhimaggarp ndrmkd sarngahetvd samdsato. 

Tato sarnjgharn samuheivd SarnhvLddhanmtakovidam 
Mahdbodhisamtpamhi so tarn vdcetum drahhi. 

Devoid tassa nepuhnarn pakdsetum mahdjane 
dhddesvm potthaham^ so pi dvaUikkhattum pi tarn aka. 
Vdcetum tatiyevdre poUhake samuddhate 
poUhakadvayam ahham pi santhapesum tahim maril, 
Vdcayi^psu tadd bhikJM poUhakattayarp ekaio; 
ganthato attkato vdpi puhbdparavasena vd 
Theramdehi pdlihi pddehi vyahjanehi ca 
ahfUUhattam ahu n’eva poUhakesu pi Usu pL 
Atha ugghosoyi scmgho Pupphahafipho visesato 
'nissamsayam sa Metteyyo^ iti vatvd punappunam 
saddhim atthakathdyddd poUhake PipakaUaye, 
GamUhdkare vaaanto so vihdre durasamJcme 


Bo-tree (in 
and “kald’'. 
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■who had achieved the knowledge of the three “ Fedas”, and 
po^essed great aptitude in attaining acquirements, inde- 
fatigable as a schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic 
wanderer over Jambudipa, established himself in the character 
of a disputant, in a certain vihara, and was in the habit of 
repeating by night the views of Patanjah, perfect in aU their 
component parts, and sustained throughout in the same loffcy 
strain. A certain Mahathera, Revata, becoming acquainted 
■with him there and (saying to himself), “This individual is a 
person of profound knowledge; it will be worthy (of me) to 
convert him,” enquired, “who is this who is braying like an 
ass?” (The Brahfnana) replied to him, “Thou eanst define, 
then, the meaning conveyed in the bray of asses.” On (the 
thera) rejoining, “ I can define it”, he (the Brahmana) exhibited 
the extent of the knowledge he possessed. (The thera) 
criticized each of his propositions and pointed out in what 
respect they were fallacious. He who had been thus refuted, 
said, “well, then, descend to thy own creed”; and he pro- 
pounded to him a passage from the Ahhidhct^mma Pitaka. 
He (the Brahmana) could not divine the signification of that 
(passage); and enquired, “whose manto is this ?” “It is the 
Buddha’s manto.” On his es^claiming, “Impart it to me ” (the 
thera) rephed, “Enter the sacerdotal order.” He who was 
desirous of acquiring the knowledge of the Pitahittaya, 
subsequently coming to this conviction : “ This is the sole road 
(to salvation)’ ’, became a convert to that faith- As he was as 
profound in his (ghoso) eloquence as the Buddha himself, they 
conferred on him the appellation of Buddhaghosa (the voice of 
the Buddha) ; and throughout the world he became as renown- 
ed as the Buddha. Having there (in J ambudipa) composed an 
original work called “i^d^oda«/aw ” he, at the same time, wrote 
the chapter 'called Atthasdlim on the Dhcmfrtmangmd (on© of 
the commentaries on the Abhidhammo). Revata thera then 
observing that he was desirous of undertaking the compilation 
o£ (a general commentary on the 

PipJcattaya), thus addressed him: “The text alone (of the 
PitakaMaya) has been preserved in this land: the A§fyjdh00^ 
are not extant here; nor is there any version to b© found of 
the texts of the different schools of thought. The Sinhalese 
Atthakatha are genuine. They were composed in the 


FarivaUesi sahha pi S%halaUhakathd tadd 
mhheaam mulabhdsdiia Mdgadhdya niruUiyd. 
BoMdna^ aabbahkdmnam ad ahoai Mtdvahd, 
theriydcariyd aabhe Pdliip viya tarn dgg^um. 
Atha koMabhakiccesu gaiemtr pariniUMtim 
va^itmm so Muhabodhifn Jamimd^XMm 
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Sinhalese language by the inspired and profoundly wise 
Mahindo, who had previously consulted the discourse of the 
Buddha, authenticated at the three convocations, and the 
dissertations and arguments of Sariputta and others, and 
they are extant among the Sinhalese. Repairing thither, 
and studying the same, translate (them) according to the 
rules of the grammar of the Maganas. It will be an act 
conducive to the welfare of the whole world.” Having been 
thus advised, this eminently wise personage rejoicing therein, 
departed from thence, and visited this island in the reign of 
this monarch (Mahanama). On reaching the Mahavihara (at 
Anuradhapura) he entered the Mahapadhana HaU, the most 
splendid of the apartments in the vihara, and listened to the 
Sinhalese Atthakatha, and the Thera vMa, from the heginning 
to the end, propounded by the thera Sahghapala; and became 
thoroughly convinced that they conveyed the true meaning 
of the doctrines of the Lord of Dhamma. Thereupon paying 
reverential respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned: 
“I am desirous of translating the AUhahathd; give me access 
to all your books.” The priesthood for the purpose of testing 
his qualifications gave only two gdthds saying: “Hence prove 
'thy quahfication; having satisfied ourselves on this point, 
we will then let thee have all our books.” From these (taking 
these gdtJids for his text), and consulting the Pitahattaya, 
together with the Atthakatha and condensing them into an 
abridged form, he composed the commentary called the 
“ Visuddhimaggam ” . Thereupon having assembled the priest- 
hood who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the doctrines 
of the Buddha, at the Bo-tree, he commenced to read out 
(the work he had composed). The gods in order that they 
might make his (Buddhaghosa’s) gifts of wisdom celebrated 
among men, rendered that book invisible. He however, for 
a second and third time, recomposed it. When he was in the 
act of producing his book for the third time, for the purpose 
of propounding it, the devatds restored the other two copies 
^ also. The (assembled) priests then read out the three books 
simultaneously. In those three versions, neither in a meaning 
nor in a single misplacement by transposition, nay even in 
the thera controversies, and in the text (of the Pitakattayg), 
was there in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a word, 
the slghtest variation. Thereupon the priesthood rejoicing, 
again and again fervently shouted forth, saying, “Most 
assuredly this is Metteyyo (Buddho) himself” ; and made over 
to him the books in which the Pitahattaya were recorded, 
together with the Atthakatha. Taking up his residence in 
the secluded Ganth^ara vihara at Anuradhapura, he trans- 
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lated, according to the grammatical rules of Magadhl, which 
is the root of all languages, the whole of the Sinhalese 
Atfbahathd (into Pali). This proved an achievement of the 
utmost consequence to aU ]_anguages spoken by the human 
race. All the Theras and Acariyas held this compilation in 
the same estimation as the text (of the Pitakaitaya). There- 
after, the objects of his mission having been fulfOled, he 
returned to Jambudipa to worship at the Bo-tree (at Uruvela 
in Magadha).’ 

The supplementary chapters of the MaJidvamsa containing 
m account of Buddhaghosa were written by Dhammakitti 
in the thirteenth century and several centuries after Buddha- 
ghosa ’s time. He must have had a definite tradition to guide 
him. He might have availed himself, as the late Professor 
Rhys Davids suggests, of ‘the tradition as preserved at the 
Great Minster in AnurMhapura in written documents now 
no longer extant’. The whole account here given in the 
Gulavamsa bears the impress of truth on it. Dhammakitti 
states the following facts, each of which gives rise to a problem 
for research: (1) the contemporaneity of Buddhaghosa’s 
visit to Ceylon and stay there during the reign of Mahanama 
who became the king of the island in the fifth century; (2) 
his birth and early education in a Brahmin family of 
Bodhgaya; (3) his proficiency in the Vedic and Brahmanical 
sciences and arts, particularly in the system of Patafljali; 
(4) his subsequent wanderings in India as a disputant; 
(6) his defeat in a philosophical controversy at the hands of 
tfie Buddhist Thera called Revata who was evidently the 
head of a Buddhist monastery somewhere in India; (.6) the 
writing of a treatise by the name of Sfdmdaya, a commentaiy 
on the Dhammaaangani named AUhasdlinl, and a Paritta- 
commentary meaning either a commentary on the PariUas 
or a concise commentary on the Pitakas; (7) his stay at the 
Mahavih^a of Anuradhapura when the Venerable Sanghapala 
was acknowledged head; (8) Ms intimate acquaintance 
with the three Pitakas; (9) the writing of the Visuddhimagga 
as a monumental work of exposition by way of inteipretiBg 
two verses from the SamytiMa Nikdya; and (10) th.e tranwtton 
made by him of all the Pitaka commentaries from the 
Sinhalese into Magadhi meaning Pali. 

The Burmese tradition ae recorded by Bishop Bigandet 
also points to the beginning of the fifth century as the time 
when Buddhaghosa visited the shores of the Martal^t 
Thus writes the Bishop in Ms Life or Legmd of 


^ Capt, T. Buddiia^hosa^g L 
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‘It is perhaps as well to mention here an epoch which has 
been at all times famous in the history of Buddhism in 
Burma. I allude to the voyage which a religious ^ of Thaion, 
named Budhaghosa (Buddhaghosa), made to Ceylon, in the 
year of rehgion 943 — 400 A.C* The object of this voyage 
was to procure a copy of the scriptures. He succeeded in his 
undertaking. He made use of the Burmese or rather Talaing 
characters, in transcribing the manuscripts which were written 
with the characters of Magatha. The Burmans lay much 
stress upon that voyage, and always carefully note down the 
year it took place. In fact, it is to Budhaghosa (Buddha- 
ghosa) that the people living on the shores of the Gulf of 
Martaban owe the possession of the Buddhist scriptures. 
From Thaton, the collection made by Budhaghosa (Buddha- 
ghosa) was transferred to Pagan, six hundred, and fifty years 
after it had been imported from Ceylon.’ 

Dhammakitti’s Buddhaghosa who stayed at the Maha- 
vihara during the reign of Mahanama was Buddhaghosa, the 
author of the Visvddhimagga. He was not certainly the 
author of the commentaries on all the texts of the three 
Pitakas. There was no valid reason for representing him 
indiscriminately as the author of all the commentaries. 
There were other capable men of South India and Ceylon to 
share the labours with him. The question is aptly raised if 
Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visuddhimagga, was also the 
author of the Vinaya commentary called Samantapdsadika 
as well as the author of the PammaMhagotikd which is a 
serial commentary on the Kh/iiddakapatha, Dhammapada, 
SuUa-nipdta and Jdtaha. 

The name of the monastery in India where Buddhaghosa 
met the Thera Eevata is not mentioned, nor does the name 
of this Thera find mention in any of the personal references in 
Buddhaghosa’s writings. From these references, it is clear 
that Buddhaghosa had resided at Kaficipura and other 
places in South India before he went across to Ceylon. The 
Mayura Suttapattana, a mart for cotton fabric, is another 
important place in South India where he resided. • 

The statement that the canonical texts alone were brought 
there while there were no commentaries there in existence 
{PdlimaMam idhdnltam n’atthi atthakathd idha — Mahdixmisa, 
^mour, p. 2Q1) is too categorical to stand scrutiny, and 
it is contradicted by the statement that Buddhaghosa had 
written the Atthasdlim a commentary on the Dkamma- 
sangani before he went to Ceylon. How could he write it if 


^ A ‘religions* is ‘one bound by monastic vows\ 
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there were no previous commentaries to guide him in the 
matter ? The self-contradictory character of the account 
given by Dhammakitti is palpable from the wonderful story 
about the writing of the V isuMhimagga as the very first 
work of Buddhaghosa in Ceylon. 

It is said that the Theras of Mahavihara had tested 
Buddhaghosa ’s capacity by giving him two stanzas (from the 
■SamyuUa Nikaya) to explain without allowing him to consult 
the Sinhalese commentaries. This means that Buddhaghosa 
produced this great work without any help from the Sinhalese 
commentaries, and for the matter of that from any com- 
mentaries available in India at the time. But the internal 
evidence of the Visvddhimagga itself gives the lie direct to 
this statement. In the body of the work, Buddhaghosa has 
expressly cited the authority of the Atffiakathd without naming 
it — the Anguttara-atthakathd, Majjhima-aMhahathd, SamyvMa- 
atthakathd and Vinaya-atthakathd — not to speak of the views 
of some individual teachers of Ceylon. Evidently, then, the 
story which was designed to magnify the glory of Buddhaghosa 
and his erudition was the product of an after-thought. 

There is nothing remarkable either m the Nigamanas 
appended to his works nor ia their body to suggest Bodhgaya 
as his birthplace. There are two references to Pataliputra | 
in the Visvddhimagga, from both of which it is clear that ,, 
Buddhaghosa’s knowledge about it was not very definite. ' 

In the first reference,^ Buddhaghosa narrates the story of 
Thera Visakha who, while trading in PataHputra, was tempted 
to go to Tamraparni when he heard that the island was an 
ideal place which shone forth, being adorned with the rows of 
religious shrines, where there were ample spaces for sitting 
and lying, where the climate and residences, the poople 
and doctrine were congenial, in short, it was easy to obtain 
everything there. After giving the charge of his wealth to his 
wife and sons he started from his house and came to the 
^a,-shpre where he lived for a month waitiog fqr a ship. 
Here in the meantime he earned one thousand by engaging 
himself in a certain business, and thereafter reachM the 
Mahavihara in time. Tkere he was ordained as a monk. 
In five years he learnt the two (Vinaya) m&tikas (Tables of 
Contents), and thereafter choosing a suitable object of 
meditation {kammatthdna) went on staying at a monastery 
just for four months. 

Presumably the story was based upon a current tradiMcp 
or that formd in the Sinhalese commentary consulted by him. 


1 Vi8t^tdhiwmg:gm, I, p. 312, 
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It was quite correct to say that a traveller from Pataliputra, 
botind for Ceylon, had to embark in a ship on the sea-shore. 
But, like the Chinese pilgrim, Pa-Hien, he does not clearly 
mention the seaport, nor does he say how he reached there 
from Pataliputra. 

The second reference ^ goes to prove that to his knowledge, 
precisely as to that of the Theras of Ceylon, Pataliputra was 
situated on the sea-coast, as will be evident from the 
statement: sahala-Tambapanni(Mpe adisvd: paratire Pdtali- 
putte hhavissatUi disvd. 

A corrective supplied by other monks to the above 
statement made by the Theras of Ceylon is that Pataliputra 
was a far off place {Pdtaliputtam ndma dure bhante). 

According to Dliammakitti’s account, the Atthasdlim 
preceded the VisuddMmagga, while the introductory verses of 
the Atthasdlim, as we now have it, clearly presuppose the 
text of the VisuddMmagga. 

The Thera Revata who is said to have been instrumental 
in converting Buddhaghosa to Buddhism is nowhere referred 
to in Buddhaghosa’s works. On the other hand, he gracefully 
introduces to us the Most Venerable Jotipala who resided 
previously with him in Kaficipura and other places in South 
India and subsequently also in the Mahavihara of Ceylon. 
He refers in the same loving terms to the Most Venerable 
Buddhamitta who resided with him, previous to his going to 
Ceylon, at the Mayurasuttapattana. 

But there is nothing as yet in Buddhaghosa’s personal 
reference ^0 contradict the teadiiaoh thht he stayed on in 
Ceylon and returned to India after finishing the works he 
undertook to write there. The two references cited a(bove 
confirm this, since in both he does not omit to use the phrase, 
pubbe vasant&na, which is indicative of his previous stay in 
certain places in South India. His subsequent sojpum in 
Ceylon is clearly indicated also by the clause, vara-Tamba- 
pannidlpeModidvihdranilii vasanahdle pi, meaning ‘ also during 
(our) stay at the Mahavihara in the great island of 
Tambapanni’. 

The part of the traditional account speaking of his birth 
in a Brahmin family of India as well as of his earlier 
Brahmanical ^uoation, proficiency in the Vedic learning and 
the ^tem of Patafijali may be taken for granted. So fhr as 
the history of Buddhism in India is concerned, all the great 
exponents of the faith and the system of thought, whether 
Moggaliputta Tissa, Nagasena or A^vaghosa, whether Nagar- 


^ ViMddhmagga, II, p. 403. 
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juna, Ditmaga or Dharmakirtti, were all bom in Brahmin 
families and won over from Brahmanism. 

The part of the accoTont associating Buddhaghosa with 
the Most Venerable Sahghapala, the then leading Thera of the 
Mahavihara, is amply corroborated by Buddhaghosa’s own 
Nigamana to the Visiiddhimagga. The same remark holds 
true also of the tradition regarding the great task achieved by 
Buddhaghosa in presenting the Sinhalese commentaries in 
Pali which is the language of the Theravada Canon. The 
fact of his intimate knowledge of the Pali canonical texts can- 
not be challenged. 

The Gulamima tradition is very definite about 
Buddhaghosa’s stay in Ceylon in the time of king Mahanama 
who had reigned either for twenty or twenty -two or twelve 
years.i There is no epigraphio evidence found as yet to 
establish this synchronism. But the time indicated is very 
likely the time of Buddhaghosa’s visit to Ceylon. 

The primary importance of the Culavanisa account, the 
legend of Buddhaghosa in the BuddJvaghosuppatti and other 
traditions lies in the interesting points of enquiry which they 
suggest. The saMent points that need orientation are as 
fouows: 

Buddhaghosa’s age, early fife and education, wanderings 
and conversion to Buddhism, career as a Buddhist teacher in 
South India and Ceylon, last days, personality, works and their 
chronology, predecessors and contemporaries, successors, 
historical information, mastery over language, literary style, 
method of exposition, indebtedness and originality, inter- 
pretation of Buddhism, literary and scientific contributions, 
and contributions to thought. 


1 Oulavamsa {P,T,S. tr.)? Ft, 11, Intro., xL 
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PERSONAL HISTORY 

With the personal history of Buddhaghosa are bound 
up questions of his age, early life and education, wanderings 
and conversion to Buddhism, subsequent career in India, 
career in Ceylon, last days and personality. We cannot 
therefore do full justice to that history without dealing with 
these topics one by one. 

1. Age'. The question which arises at the very outset is 
concerned with the age in which Buddhaghosa, the author of 
the Visvddhimagga, had flourished. We have seen that the 
MaMvamsa-supplement written by Dhammakitti in the 
thirteenth century refers Buddhaghosa’s career in Ceylon to 
the reign of Mahanama (A.D. 409-431 or 409-421), The . 
Most Venerable Sahghapala, a saintly Thera of great repute, 
was then the head of the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. 
It was after taking his consent that Buddhaghosa began to 
write the VisuddMmagga, his first and famous work in Ceylon. 
Buddhadatta, as ably pointed out by Rev. A. P.Buddhadatta,^ 
refers almost in terms to Sanghapala in the same verses 
forming the epilogue to his Vinaya manual called XJttara- 
vinicchaya : 

' Bhadanba-Banghapdlassa sucisgllekhamMino, 
VinaydcdrayuUassa yuttassa patipattiyam. 
Khanti-soraccamettddi-gunabhusitacetaso, 
ajjhesanary, gahetvdva karontena imam mayd.'' ^ 

{Buddhaghosa) 

^ Khanti-soracca-sosllya-huddhi-saddhd-dayddayo 
pcditthitd guyM yasmim raiandn^iva sdgare 
Vinaydcdrayuttena teria sakkaeca sddaram 
ydcito Sahghapdlena therena tMracetasd 
suciratthitikdmena Vinayassa mahesinoi’ ^ 

{Buddhadatta) 

Looking deeper into the two descriptions which are in 
language and substance almost the same, we cannot fail to 


^ of Ceylon Review, VoL III, No* 1, April, 1945, p. 40. 

^ Jl, pp, 

^ Buddhadatta" s Manuals, edited By Bev. A. P. BuddBad[att% ToL I, 
p.xvi; VoL II, p. 303. ^ 
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notice that in the case of Buddhaghosa the reference attaches 
a greater amount of personal dignity to Sahghapala who 
figures as the common factor. In his case the person 
referred to is the acknowledged head of the Mahavihara to 
fulfil whose behest he undertook to produce his masterly 
treatise. In the case of Buddhadatta, on the contrary, the 
reference is to an equal in rank who ‘ courteously and lovingly’ 
{sakkacca sddaram) asked him to write the Vinaya manual. 
If this common reference be used as a sound basis of con- 
temporaneity of the two Pali scholiasts and writers, Buddha- 
datta will have to be regarded as the elder contemporary. 
Apart from this there is no other direct evidence as yet to 
connect them chronologically. In later Buddhist historical 
traditions either Buddhadatta or Buddhaghosa is described 
as the younger man of the two, but they are certairdy 
represented as contemporaries. The former is known as a 
native of Uragapura (Uraiyur) near Trichinopoli. He himself 
speaks patriotically of the kingdom of Cola and associates his 
hterary activity with the reign of the Accuta king Accuta- 
Vikkanta or Accuta- V^kama of the Kalabbha (Kalabhra) or 
Kalamba (Kadamba) family. As for his residence, he refers 
us to a grand monastery b^t by Venhudasa (Visnud&sa) or 
Kanhadasa (Kr^nadasa) in the Kaveripattana on the bank of 
the river Kaveri. The Kaveripattana, otherwise called 
Mangala BhfitamsAgala, is identified with Puhar, Pukar or 
Kaveripaddanam at the mouth of the K8»Yeri, while Mangala 
Bhutamahgala is identified with the village of Pallivritta 
Bhutamahgalam on the banks of the Vennar, a branch of the 
Kaveri. King Acyuta Acjrutavikranta or Acyutavikrama 
remains unidentified till now. The well-known PaUava king 
Simhavif nu is said to have defeated the Kalabhra chiefs in the 
last quarter of the sixth century, whole the Kalabhraa appeared 
to have ruled the Cola country in earher times. The Kalambas 
(Kadambas) as a ruling people are known to have established 
their suzerainty in Kanara and Western Mysore firom the third 
.to .the sixth century, and subsequently in Vijayanagar, 
maintaining the tradition of the Acyuta EAyas. WheHtdr of 
the Kalabtoa or Kadamba faniily, certain it is that Buddha- 
datta ’s contemporary long Acyuta Aoyutavikrg.nta reigned in 
the kingdom of Cola previous to the establishment of the 
PaUava rule there by Simhavi^nu towards the close of the 
sixth century. The Skanda Furd'im preserves the tradifea 
of an unnamed ancient prosperous king of Cola during whew 
reign flourished a pious Vai§nava saint called Vi?ipud5sa 
who suoeessfuUy stood the performance of the costly 

Brahmanical sacrifices inYoIfiug the slau^t® of aniniaila. 
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KMcipura (Conjeeveram on the lower Pennar below the citj- 
of Madras) is mentioned as the then capital of Cola. The 
importance of Kancipnra as the chief town in the country of 
Cola is equally testified to by Buddhaghosa. But unfor- 
tunately the most celebrated, Pali commentator does not 
mention the name of any contemporary king of either India 
or Ceylon. In the epilogue to the Vinaya commentary called 
Sama’ivta^asadiJcd, its author definitely states that he began 
to write this work in the 20th year and completed it just at 
the commencement of the 21st year of the reign of a con- 
teraporary king of Ceylon bearing the distinctive epithets of 
Siri-kujdda, Siri-pala and Siri-nivasa. There is no valid ground 
to. identify him with Mahanama. The claim is made for king 
Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna (A.D. 334-362) who was a contem- 
porary of Samudragupta. Thus, even if the author of the 
Visuddhimagga and that of the Vinaya commentary be one 
and the same person, the age of Buddhaghosa remains 
problematical until, perchance, the contemporary kings be 
satisfactorily identified on either side. Let us see if the point m 
can be decided on other grounds. 

We may ask — Is the reign of Mahtoama (A.D. 409-431) 
an improbable age for Buddhaghosa’s literary career in 
Ceylon ? Pa-Hien is generally regarded as the earlier Chinese 
pil^im who visited India and Ceylon during the reign of 
Candragupta II, the son and successor of Samudragupta 
whose contemporary was king Kitti-Siri-Meghavann.a' of 
Ceylon. It was during their reign that the Mahabodhi 
Sangharama was erected at Bodhgay§> for the residence of the 
monks from Ceylon. It was during the reign of the latter 
that the famous Tooth-rehc of the Buddha is said to have 
been taken from Dantapura in Kalinga to Ceylon where it is 
being honoured tiU the present time. The later Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang noticed the Mahabodhi Sangharama at 
BodhgayS of which the foundation survives to this day. 
Pa-Hien noticed three monasteries there at the time of his 
visit but says nothing particularly. It cannot be inferred 
from his account that the three monasteries then in existence 
included the great monaste^ erected by Meghavanna speci- 
fically for the monks from Ceylon. While in Ceylon, Pa-lffien 
witnessed during his stay for two years how every year a 
grand procession led by the reigning king was organfiised at 
the Abhayagiri Vih^a in honour of the Tooth-relio,— an 
event which was not possible before Meghavanna’s time. Pie 
also knew about an eloquent Buddhist preacher from India 
who was hailed with joy iu the island, and he himself was 
present when the Indian preacher delivered a discourse 

3B ; 
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exhorting his audience to do meritorious deeds and based it 
upon the wanderings of the Buddha’s bowl until the advent 
of the Future Buddha Maitreya. The contemporary head of 
the Abhayagiri was a ^ramana called Dhammakitti (Ta-mo- 
kui-ti). The contemporary head of the Mahavihara who was 
venerated as an Arahant but whose name is not mentioned, 
died then and was given a grand funeral. 

The powerful Buddhist preacher from India was not 
certainly Buddhaghosa, the author of the V isuddhimagga, 
nor the author of the Vinaya commentary, but some other 
person. Buddhaghosa in his Visnddhimagga records the 
tradition of an earlier Indian visitor who was a trader from 
Pataliputta and was ordained as a monk in Ceylon where 
after finishing the "Study of the two Vinaya mdtikds (i.e. 
Patimokkhas) he took to the life of meditation, making it a 
point not to stay at a monastery for more than four months. 
There is no further account of his religious career. 

The Dipavamsa which is the earlier of the two Pali 
chronicles of Ceylon is quoted by name in the general 
introductions to the Kathdvatthu AUhakaihd ^ and the 
Samanta-pdsddikd.^ An earlier Atthakathd Maihavamsa is 
presupposed by them instead of Mahanama’s Mahdvmpsa. 
Both the chronicles close their account with the reign of king 
Mahasena, the father and predecessor of king Kitti-Siri- 
Meghavanna {A.B. 334-62) who caused the Mahahodhi 
Sangh§rama to be erected at Bodhgaya during the reign of 
Samudragupta and was therefore a great contemporary of 
the latter. 

The age of Buddhaghosa cannot, in the absence of the 
name of a contemporary king, whether of India or of Ceylon, 
be fixed later than the reign of MahS-nama until it can be 
proved that the Dlpavamsa accoiint was finally closed. It 
must have been closed indeed prior to the reign of Dhktusena 
(A.D. 460-78) who made endowments for its wide popularity. 

None of the kings of India and Ceylon who are inci- 
dentally mentioned in the Visuddhipiaggu and qther works of 
Buddhaghosa, can be referred to a period later than Mie 
third century A.D. In the KathdmMhu Atthakathd Buddha- 
ghosa introduces the earlier eighteen Buddhist sects and 
many later sects in such a manner as to leave no room for 
doubt that they were aU existing in his time: s&yyalihd pi 
etarahi, ‘ j ust as now ’ . The later sects comprise the Andhakas 
with the Pubbasehyas, Aparaseliyhs, Rajagirikas^^ , ^ 

1 J,P,T.S,, 1889, p. 3; B, C. L&w, The Debates Commentary p. 3, 

» I, 74, 75* 
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Siddhatthikas as their subdivisions, the Hemavatikas, the 
Uttarapathakas, and the VetuUakas, whose main doctrine is 
aptly described as mahdsunnatdvdda meaning the dunyavdda 
doctrine of the great void. 

These sects find mention in the Indian inscriptions which 
are aU pre-Gupta in date. They are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Gupta and other later inscriptions. 

It is certain that the Vinaya commentary, Samanta- 
pdsddikd, was written prior to A.D. 489 which is the date of 
its Chinese translation. The work in the main is the same 
as it was before the Chinese translator. The epilogue to the 
Vinaya commentary distinctly alludes to a troublesome time 
through which the country had passed and sets forth the 
diffidence in the author’s mind as to having better times 
ahead. Thus it sliows how eager was the author to finish 
his work quickly. No such feelings are expressed by the 
great commentator Buddhaghosa. 

Maiaanama’s Great Chronicle speaks of the parivena 
Sahghapala which was in existence in the time of king 
Gothabhaya Meghavanna (A.D. 302-15), father of Jethatissa 
and Mahasena, and that in a very important historical comiec- 
tion. It inevitably led to the circumstances in which the 
continued rivalry between the two viharas in Anuradhapura 
resulted in the Abhayagiri becoming a centre of heresy and 
heterodoxy, particularly a ground of great advantage and 
attraction to the Vaitulyakas from the Cola country on the 
Indian shore. The VetuUavada got a detfinite footing in the 
island even prior to the reign of v oharatissa. The 8amanta- 
pdsddikd records the tradition of king Bhatika or Bhati- 
kabhaya (A.D. 38-66) who tried to settle a dispute on a 
Vinaya issue which arose between the partisans of the two 
rival viharas through his personal intervention. The 
Mahdvamsa account lays bare the fact that with their growing 
power the Vaitulyakas endangered the position of Theravada 
and became thus a cause of terror to the monks of the 
Mahavihara who, to get rid of them, caused them to be driven 
out of the island by king Gothabhaya Meghavanna. To 
make good their cause a powerful Colian monk, Saiighamitta, 
eame to the island. He is said to have been an expert in 
charms and the like. He came in as a capable disputant and 
defeated in argument the monks of the Mahavihara at Thupa- 
rama. The spokesman of the congregation of Ceylon monks 
was the Thera Gothabhaya, a namesake and maternal uncle 
of the reigning king and a Thera from the parivepa of 
Sahghapala, which was probably one of the comiponent 
buildings of the Mahavihara. The ■ defeat of the Thera 
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Gothabhaya in argument enabled the Mahayana priest to 
become a favourite of the king. 

Now, the memories of this important controversy seem 
to be very fresh in the commentaries of the great exegetist 
Buddhaghosa and the commentary on the Vinaya PitaJca. 
One may seek indeed to find in Sanghapala of Gothabhaya’s * 
time the personal identity of the Most Venerable Sanghapala, 
the head of the Mahavihara, who figures as a common personal 
factor to Buddhadatta and, Buddhaghosa. But there is no 
positive evidence as yet to establish tliis identity as a fact. 

To my mind, the age of the great Buddhaghosa as 
suggested in the MaJiavaynsa supplement may not have been * 
exactly what it was, but it takes us undoubtedly very near to 
it. If the upper limit of this age as claimed be not earlier 
than the reign of Gothabhaya Meghavanna, its lower limit may 
equally be claimed as not later than the reign of MahanSma 
who stands as a contemporary of Kumaragupta of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty. 

• 2. Early life and education: The part of the tradition 

representing Buddhaghosa as a person born in a Brahmin 
family and brought up in the Brahmanical tradition may be 
treated as quite authentic. It is also certain that he was an 
Indian who went to Ceylon from the country of Cola in South 
India when Kancipura was its capital. It is not unlikely 
that he belonged to Northern India, and particularly to that 
portion of Northern India which is tnown to the Buddhists as 
the Middle Country (Majjhimadesa). We have seen that he 
had no direct knowledge of Pataliputra. It was only by 
hearsay that he was aware of the fact that a person intending 
to go to Ceylon might imdertake a sea-voyage for which he 
had to come first to a seaport and wait for the ship. But he 
was unaware of the name of this port; What is most ludicrous 
in the account of Visakha’s voyage to Ceylon is that PataE- 
putra itself is placed on the sea-shore. His description of the 
J^-tree (Asvattha) of the Buddha Sakyamuni is legendary 
and supernatural. Such a description of the tree is unexpected 
of a man bom in the vicinity of the Bo -terrace, 4® regards 
the Middle Country, he incidmtally observes that with the 
people of this part of the Aryavartta the meat of the peafowl 
and such like birds was a dehcaoy. His comment on the 
seven sacred rivers mentioned in th.Q VaMkupia'ma EuMa is 
rather very meagre. He has virtuaUy nothing to say about the 
location of the Bahuka, Adhikakka, Bahumatl and SarassalL 
Elsewhere he points out that the Sundarika was a river in 
Kosala. The Payaga was known to him as a bathing ghat of 
the Ganges, whereas in point of fact it was the confluence of 
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the Gaiga and the Yamuna. As regards the Gaya, he tells 
us that it meant a bathing place erected in the Mandalavapi 
{MandalavapisantMna4iUhameva). The word Phaggu (Sk. 
Phalgu) which is known in Indian literature as the name olthe 
river of Gaya is taken by him to he the name of the asterism 
” of Phalguna {Phoggunanakhhattameva). He adds by way of a 
further explanation that the significance of the name of 
Phaggu lay in the fact that the ^people came there for bathing 
preferably under the constellation of UttaraphalgunI in the 
month of Phalguna. He rightly suggests that a special 
emphasis was laid on Gaya for the reason that it passed as the 
best of the tlrthas of the time (loke Gaya sciyfimattara). It is 
very strange indeed that he has nothing to say on the import- 
ance of the river of Gaya. Elsewhere he correctly points out 
that the Sundarika was a river in Kosala. But the repre- 
sentation of Gaya as a tank (Gaya-pokkharani) instead of a 
river is unexpected from an inhabitant of Gaya. The associa- 
tion of the hot springs with Mt. Vebhara which is one of the five 
hills of Eajagaha is interesting. But this is done in connection 
with the name of Tapoda which in itself is suggestive of hot 
springs, and the information supplied might be a traditional 
one. The traditional character of certain historical facts 
recorded is patent in many instances. It is said, for instance, 
in the Virutya commentary that, according to the Andhaka 
Atthakatha, the Mctgadhandli ^ which was a standard measure 
was equal to 12^ palas, while according to the Maha-atthakatha 
of Ceylon, the usually in use in Ceylon ^was laxger than 
that of Dannla (Dravida), Ihe Sihala naZi being equal to 1|^ 
nalis of Magadha. The only fact of the personal history of 
the author of this commentary to be derived from this is that 
he drew his information from the two earlier authorities. It 
is evident therefore that the information was not supplied 
from his personal knowledge. 

The tradition of king Satavahana (variant, Setavahana) 
lingers in the Suma^aZavildsini,^ while the Vinaya com- 
mentary incidentally refers to the Rudradamaka and similar 
coins rather in their debased forms.® Both the allusions go 
to connect their authors with the Western India and the 
Harmada and Godavari regions at the western end of the 
Vindhya range. The great Buddhaghosa locates the Vattaniya 
hermitage in the Vindhya region and preserves the tradition 
of a miracle performed there by the Thera Assagutta 
mentioned in the introductory part of the Milinda, The 


® Vol. I, p. 303^ 


^ Bamantapmddihd, III, 702. 

* BmmfUmpdsddikd (Smlial^e Ed.), I, p. 172. 
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probability of Assagutta being the same person as A^vaghosa, 
the author of the Buddhacarita and Saundarananda kavyas, 
cannot altogether be denied. A^vaghosa’s predilection for the 
Vindhya region is manifest in his location of the Sahkhya 
school of Arada there/ instead of in the neighbourhood of 
E.ajagrha. There are a few doctrinal points common to the 
writings of A^vaghosa and Buddhaghosa, from which it may 
be inferred that either the latter was acquainted with the 
views of the former or that they had derived those views from 
a common source. 

The Culavamsa tradition of the wanderings of Buddha- 
ghosa previous to his conversion to Buddhism may also be 
taken to have a foundation in fact. The Thera Revata who 
is said to have defeated him in argument and converted him 
to the Buddhist faith finds no mention in his works. Unfor- 
tunately even the name of the monastery of Revata and the 
part of India where it was situated are not mentioned in 
the Culavamsa. But the personal references in Buddhaghosa’s 
works leave no room for doubt that he had moved about 
from the Western India and Virdhya region towards further 
south until he found himself ultimately in the island of Ceylon. 

It was in the caves of the Western India and Vindhya 
region and along the banks of the Godavari and the Kr§n§, 
that the various Buddhist sects and schools of thought estab- 
lished themselves. The Amaravati, Jagayyapeta and 
Nagarjunikonda on the banks of the Kysna were particularly 
the three strongholds of the Andhaka sect with the Ppbba- 
sehyas, Aparaseh^as, Rajagirikas and Siddhatthikas as their 
four main subdivisions. 

While commenting on atthidhopana, which occurs in the 
Dlgha list of games and sports, Buddhaghosa speaks of the 
barbarous custom of washing the bones of the dcH^ whidi was 
prevalent in the coxmtries of South India.® 

DhammaMtti’s account of Buddhaghosa’s proficiency in 
the Vedas and in other branches of Brahmanical learning is 
substantially correct. 

Buddhaghosa in his Stimangaktvilds^ makes mentiim of 
the four Vedas, viz. IruM>eda(Rgr^la,), Tay^dihedaiY&jurveda,), 
Bdmaveda, and Veda.® He also shows his acquaint- 

ance with the details of Vedio sacrifices. He says tiiat 
yittha is caEed the great sacrifice {maJidyaga) mAshvta, is 
hospitality offered to the persons attending the sacrifice. He 
speaks of aggihoma^ which, he adds, derives its name fiPoha 


Buddhacarita, Canto 7, v. A4. ® I, p- 84. 

® I, p. 247, * jTiwi., I, p. 93. 
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the fact that it is performed by burning sacrificial things in 
fire produced by wood. According to him, dahhihoma is a 
kind of aggihoma and is so- called because this sacrifice is 
performed by putting husks into the fire by means of a wooden 
spoon. He says that karfa is red powder which adheres to the 
grain of rice under the husk. Tandula includes sali-rice and 
other grasses. Sappi is go-sappi, (cow-ghee), etc. Tela is 
sesame m oil, etc. The mukha homa is spoken of as a kind of 
sacrifice in which the mustard seeds, etc., are thrown in the 
fire by taking them in the mouth. The loMta-homa is 
described as a kind of sacrifice. 


The tradition speaking of his familiarity with the system 
of Patafijah (Patafljah-mata) meaning broadly the Sahkhya- 
Yoga doctrine is corroborated by his discussion of the position 
of avijjd in Buddhism as compared with the Pakati {Prakrti) 
of the Pahativdda meaning the Sahkhya philosophy.^ The 
use of the analogy of andha-pangu (the purblind and the 
cripple) for iUustrating the relation between ndma-rupa,^ too, 
testifies to his knowledge of the same system of Brabmanical 
thought. The employment of the term samuha in his com- 
mentaries 3 cannot but remind us of his indebtedness to the 
Yoga-sutra, III, 44, of Patanjali and Vyasa’s comment 
thereon.^ 


Similarly the distinction in meaning made by Buddha- 
ghosa between the term hetu as employed in Theravada 
Buddhism and the same term as commonly understood in the 
sense of the major premise in syllogistic reasoning bears 
evidence to his aoqliaintanoe*''with the ISyajya systess.® 

Buddhaghosa’s indebtedness to Patanjali’s tradition in 
Brabmanical literature may be realized in another sphere, 
namely, the method and style of his writing. It must have 
been following the method and style of Patanjali’s Mahabhdsya 
that while commenting on a Pali passage, expression or word, 
he has brought in his historical, geographical, scientific or 
similar knowledge to bear upon the subject. His prose style, 
too, is in many respects Mke that of Patafijah. He has 
occasionally cited in Pali the grammatical sutras of Panini. 
As for his indebtedness to the master grammarian Panini, 


^ Viauddhimigga, II, p. 626, 2 Ibid,, p. 411. 

® A^hasaMni, p. 61 : SamuhasaAkhato pana samayo anekesam sahv/apaUim 




4 . A £ P' * pafhemMyo pathuvisamkho vdl 

^ A^fiM(mmha-myahhedan^ mnuho dravyam iti Patanjalih. Also, 
Samanya-viScm-samudayo^ tra dravywrn, dm§fo M santihah pratyasUmMa-hhedd- 
vayavdnugatah ^ariram wJeso yutkain veendfp, iH* 

^ T i-suddhirnaggcif it, p, 532: Papin^ hetu ti dd^su hi lohe VQdXt/rvdvaycivo hetu 
ti Sasane pana, ‘ye dhcmmd hetuppahhavd'U ddim hdrarimn "tayo 

hmoMietu, tayo ahrnalahm^ ti ddim mulam hetu U vuccaU, Cf. KathdvaUlmma 
kamm-atpha^arn, J.P.T.S,, 1889, pp. 153 foil., 158, 165^7, 181, 184, 198-9 
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the reader may be referred to his explanation of the word, 
indriya, in the Visiiddhimagga (pp. 491-92) where we read; 

Ko pana nesam indriyaUho ndmd ti ? Indalingattho 
indriyattho indadesitattho indriyaUho ; indaditthattho indriyaUho, 
indasitthattho indriyattho; indajuUhattho indriyattho; so sabbo 
pi idha yathdyogam yujjati 

This explanation of the word, indriya, is evidently 
reminiscent of Panini’s Sutra, v, 2, 93 : Indriyam indralingam 
indradrstam indrajustavn indradattam iti vd^ 

Panini gives his sanction to the use of the word, dpatti, 
in the sense of prdpti. In this very sense the word, dpatti, is 
sought to be explained in the Samantapdsddikd. 

The masterly anatomical description of the thirty-two 
parts of the body given by him in the Visuddhimagga^ must 
be set down to his credit as a student of the science of medicine, 
if it were not based entirely upon the authority of the Sinhalese 
commentaries utilized by him. 

It may, however, be observed that he nowhere shows his 
knowledge of the Upanisads. There is nowhere in his writings 
evidence of his acquaintance with the two great Sanskrit 
epics, the Mahdhhdrata and the Rdmdya'm. In connection 
with his explanation of the word, akhhdnam, he speaks of the 
narration of the episodes of what he calls Bharata-yuddha 
and Sita-harana,® which is evidently a very incomplete 
description of the great events and hardly suggests the idea of 
a magnum opus like the Great Epic, V§>lmiki’s Bdmdyana. 

3. BuMhistic career in South India: According to the 
Cllavamsa account, Buddhaghosa acquired sufficient 
proficiency in the Three Pitakas since his change of religion and 
ordination as a monk to be able to write a treatise by the name 
of Ndnodaya (‘The Awakening of Knowledge’) before going to 
Ceylon. It is said that he made it a supplement to the 
DhammasangOfni which is usually counted as the first Book of 
the Pah Abhidhamma Pitaka. It was when he began to write 
thereaiter another work by the name of Atthasdlim which is a 
concise commentary {parittaUhahathd) presumably on the 
Bhammasangdni * that he was advised and persuadW to go to 

1 Gf. J.P.T.8., 1906-7, pp. 172-3. 

* F.T.S., I, pp. 249-266, I, pp. 363-363. Cf. ParmmUA(gotih& on the 
Khuddaha-paihat I, pp. 41-68; of» Sammohminodanl (Bimhalese Ed.), pp. 49-6B. 

^ Sumaiigalmilk^ni, I, p, 84. 

^ This seems to be the correct interpretation of the Culam^ct 
stating: ^ 

Tattha Smwdayam ndma hatm paharaiiam tadd 
Dhammamnganiyd^hSsi hibitydam so AUhwdlmlm. 

Farittatphah^haH Feva hdhm drahhi hwddhimd ... : 

{E& F.TS., p. 18.) 
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Ceylon by bis teacher Revata who frankly said to him, ‘The 
Pali Canonical Texts only are brought here, but no com- 
mentaries are available here ; likewise the works of the different 
schools of teachers do not exist’. 

It seems very likely that the text of the Ndnodaya, which 
was the only work written by the great Buddhaghosa in India, 
is stiU in Siam. If the information supplied by the Thera 
Dhammatilaka, the author of the modern Siamese edition of 
the Visuddhimagga, be correct, the wqrk contains fuller 
details of Buddhaghosa’s life and scholarly career. 

It is evident from his personal references in the N igamanas 
to his commentaries on the Majjhima, Samyutta and Anguttara 
Nihdyas that his career immediately before his mission to 
Ceylon was confined to the country of Cola or Damila 
(Dravida) in the Deccan. He resided at Kaflcipura and other 
places together with the Most Venerable Jotipala at whose 
instance he undertook to write the two ViMya-commentaries 
called the SdratthappaMsinl and MaTiorathapumnl. The high 
compliment paid to him is worthy of a Thera who was 
venerated by Buddhaghosa as a teacher or preceptor. Among 
‘other places’, he mentions by name the Mayurasuttapattana 
or Mayurarupapattana, evidently an emporium of trade which 
may probably be identified with Mayaveram on a middle 
distributary of the Kaveri. Here the Most Venerable 
Buddhamitta asked Buddhaghosa to write the Fapancasudam 
when he was staying together with the latter before his going 
to Ceylon.^ If the SaMMyimasang<^Jm refers to Nagapaltana 
(Hegapatam at the mOuth of a lower distributary of the 
Kaveri) as the port or sea-coast town where he embarked on 
board the ship carrying him across to Ceylon, there is nothing 
improbable in the account.® 

Buddhaghosa’s works contain his reminiscences of the 
Andhakas (Andhras) and the Damilas (Dravidas) who were 
known to him as Milakkhas (Mlecchas) or non-Aryan peoples.® 
In the Visuddhimagga he speaks of one hundred and one 
spoken dialects that were current in India of his time, and 


From this, it is clear that Buddhaghosa had not written the AUhasdlinl 
while he was in India but had just commenced to write a sort of vrtti either on 
the Dhammasangani or his own treatise, Sdn^odaya. Geiger adopts the variant, 
meaning a bhd^a or commentary {Mccham-^hathyam), in which case the 
statement will mean either that Buddhaghosa made the Sdnodaya as a bhd^a to 
the Dhamnaa or he wrote the AUhasdlinl as a commentary on the Dhammasangani. 
But the second does not tally with the tenor of the account. 

The word hari4d i-i n the J)}bmnmosangani in the sense of a chapter 
or section, e.g. ciuakai^4(W'> rupaJcaryfam, 

^ PapancmManl, Ft. V, p. 109. 

^ 1890, p. 53, Ndgapattanam sarnpdpunV 

^ ViWmfiga-atihakathd., 387-8; cf. Samantapdsddihd, I, 255, 
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from all of them he singles out the Magadhi, meaning the 
language of the Theravada canon. In his Vibhanga Attha- 
Tcathd (pp. 387-88), he distinguishes the same as an Aryan form 
of speech from the eighteen typical non-Aryan languages 
{Milakhhabhasd), such as the Odda (Audra), Kirata, Andhaka, 
Yonaka (Yavana) and Damila (Bravidian) bhdsd. In the 
Samantapdsddikd, the non -Aryan languages are t37pified by the 
Andhaka and Damila bhdsd. In his Digha and Ahguttara 
Atthahathds, Buddhaghosa characterizes the Damila, Kirata 
and Yavana dialects as languages abounding in consonants. 

After finishing his treatise called Ndnodaga and his career 
in South India, Buddhaghosa went across to Ceylon which was 
known to him as the island of Sihala (Simhala) as well as 
Tamhapanni. The language of Simhala is counted in the 
Suttanipdta Atthakathd among the non-Aryan languages 
{Milakhhabhdsd-pariydpannd).^ 

4. Career in Ceylon: According to Dhammjakitti’s 
Mahavanisa Supplement, Buddhaghosa left for Ceylon obeying 
the instruction of his preceptor called Thera Revata. From 
the personal reference in the epilogue to his Manoraihapuram, 
it is evident that he stayed with the Most Venerable JotipSla 
not only at KSncipura and other places in the country of 
Cola or Dravida but also at Mahavihara in the excellent island 
of Tambapanni.® 

This statement on the part of Buddhaghosa, if authentic, 
may easily lead us to think that Jotipala was the highly 
revered Thera who did not remain content by urging him to 
go to Ceylon but himself took him there. The Most 
Venerable Sanghapala was then the head of the Mah&vrhiLra. 
It is nothing but an exaggeration to say that he had not been 
allowed to make use of the Sinhalese Commentaries before 
his merit was severely tested, that is to say, before he succeeded 
in producing his monumental work called Visuddhimagga. 
A preliminary test of his erudition and intellectual capacity 
must have been held as a matter of course, and it is possible 
that he was given the two stanzas from the Sarnyvita Nikola 
to explain, but that does not mean that the production d a 
masterly treatise like the Visuddhimagga was the immediate 
result. The internal evidence of the work itself goes to prove 
that he wrote it out after having an ample opportumty of 
studying the Sinhalese commentaries and acquainting himseif 
with the current views of the teachers, partioulany thosf 


^ Pmcmho^hajoHMy II, p. 397, 

^ wydcito smrMmd ther&im Bhadanta^J oUpMm€^ I 
KwPtc^wvadisu may& ptd)b6 aaddhim mscmi&nOt )f 
vara^Tcw^bapa'^nidipe Mah^mhdn^ pi \ 
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attached to the Mahavihara. It is quite probable that the 
library of the Mahavihara was known as the Ganthakara, 
not to say, Ganthagara. 

The four works he wrote immediately after his 
Visvddhimagga were the commentaries on the first four 
Nikayas or Agamas which appear to have been followed by his 
commentaries on the seven Abhidhamma books. 

The Visvddhimagga was undertaken in accordance with 
the behest of Sanghapala. Among the four Nikdya Attha- 
Tcathds, the Sumahgalavildsini was written at the request of 
Dathanaga of the Sumangala Vihara, the Papahcasudani, at 
the instance of Buddhamitta of Mayurasuttapattana, and the 
SaraMhappakdsmi and Manorathapurani, at the instance of 
Jotipala. The Abhidhamma commerdaries are said to have 
been written at the request of the Bhikkhu or Yati Buddha- 
ghosa who is now identified with the CuUa-Buddhaghosa of 
the Qa-adhavamsa and regarded as the author of the Para- 
maMhajotikd, a serial commentary on four books of the 
Khuddaka Nikdya. 

Buddhaghosa’s authorship of the Vinaya Atthakathds 
is challenged. If the author of these commentaries were also 
known by the name of Buddhaghosa, he was simply a name- 
sake and a different individual altogether. W© shall go into 
this question when we come to deal fully with Buddhaghosa’s 
works. Bor the present it is sufficient to state that his 
literary career in Ceylon ended with the writing of the 
Abhidhamma commentaries, 

5. Pemmiscences of Oeylon: The Visvddhimagga and 
other works of Buddhaghosa are full of personal reminiscences. 
It is probable that many of them were already in the Sinhalese 
commentaries , read and utilized by Buddhaghosa. But there 
are certainly some that bear a personal note and speak of his 
own observations. The traditional materials are so hopelessly 
blended together with those supplied by him that it is rather 
difficult to discriminate one from the other. We may proceed, 
however, on the assumption that whatever is there in his 
writings, he made it his own. Even apart from the Jdtakas and 
other anecdotes in the Pali commentaries that were mostly of 
an Indian origin, there were anecdotes of a purely Sinhalese 
origin in a process of growth until they were collected in the 
SahassavaMhu and subsequently in the Masavdhim. The 
reminiscences of Ceylon may conveniently be discussed under 
the following heads: the tradition of the kings, the tradition 
of the monasteries and" fellow monks, the social and religious 
life of the people, the shrines and monasteries, and the arts 
and crafts. 
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Mention is made of a thera named Mahanaga of Kajavalli- 
mandapa and of the bhikkhns who took their abode in the 
vihara at Kalambatittha, who with minds bent upon 
Kammatthdna, walking on foot near the village and talcmg 
palmful of water, looking on the road where quarrelsome and 
wicked persons, mad elephants, restive hSrses, etc., were to be 
found, used to go along their path.^ The tiamantapdsadiJcd 
mentions a thera named Culabhaya who w’as well versed in 
the Three Pitakas. He taught the bhikkhus in the Vinaya at 
the foot of the Lohapasada/'* There is a reference also to two 
naga kings named Culodara and Mahodara who were subdued 
by the Blessed One.'^ Buddhaghosa refers to the story that 
Thera Mahan%a while going out after finishing his alms- 
begging in the village of Nakulanagara, saw a theri and 
requested her to take rice.^ A reference is made to Abhaya 
Thera in the Althasdlim, who was very hospitable to those who 
could recite the Digha Nikaya in the Cetiyapabbata. The 
story is told of the articles of hospitality having been stolen 
by thieves.® The Atthasdlinl also mentions a thera named 
Pihgalabuddharakkhita of Ambariya Vihara who used to 
preach the Buddhist precepts.® A reference is made to a 
sinless thera living at Cittalapabbata, who h^ as his attendant 
an old recluse. One day while the attendant was walking 
behind the thera with alms-bowl and robes, he spoke to the 
thera thus, ‘Venerable Sir, how are the Ariyas’ ? The answer 
was that the Ariyas were a people very difficult to be kuown.’’ 
Mention is also made of Cakkana Up^saka.® 

In the Sdratthappakdsinl, it is stated that in the island 
of Ceylon, in the -rest-houses of different villages there was 
no seat where a Bhikkhu taking his gruel did not obtain 

1 pp, 132-133: ''Emm 

1/'.'/ ■ .■ {Qalamha) tiUha viJidre va68up<zgata-bMh^dl vil/d 

ca KmrimatPhdnayuUm&va cittena pddam vddharanto gdmmarmpam ganiva 
{patvd) udakagam^usam Jdatvd vlthiyo aallakkhetvd yattha mra^mx^adhuUddayo 
kdlahakd/rakd can^ahattM assddayo m n^atthi tarn mthim papvpajjati,"' Vids 
Ed., Ill, 18S. 

2 III, p. 591. 

^ Samaniapdsddikd, I, p. 120. 

^ Atthasdlinl {F,T.8,), p. 399: . . MaMdmgaMhw 

pinddya coAritvd nikMmnumto thm%n diavd hhoMma dpiwehi.^ 

® Ibid,, p. 399: ' UppannaldbhalhAvarakaraT^ Digkabhdfmkd 
hatthato patisanthdram lahhiPud OeUyapdbhate corehi bhant^akcmm aiMnUabhdve 
vatthum kathetabhaml 

^ Ibid,, p. 103: 'AwhariyavihdravoM-Pingalabttddharakkhiiattherassa scmUke 
sikkhdp^d.dr:^ 

'■ 1 » s. - ' , p, 350 : ‘ OiUalapahhakwdsihe Mra hh^tdsamtih&rmsd 

buddhapdbbajito ek^wasam ih&rerm aaddhim phpjAyamritm Hisrcma 
gahetvd pitthito dgaccimnto' th^am^ 'Bhante (wiyd nama kMiad tif 

dvjjand dmJtso ariydl ^ 

® Ibid,, p. 103 : ‘ . Sihalad^e Oakkasi^-upds^mBa 
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Arahatship.i Buddhaghosa further refers to the town of 
Icchanahgala where the king of righteousness dwelt as long as 
he hked.^ In the same work, Buddhaghosa tells us that one 
day in the court-yard of the Mahaoetiya young hhikkhus were 
engaged in getting their lessons by heart, behind them young 
bhikkhunis were listaiing to the repetition, one of the bhikkhus 
having extended his hands that touched a bhikkhuni became a 
layman.® In the Atthasalinl, he refers to Penambahgana, a 
town in Ceylon, where there was a perpetual flow of charity, 
eto.^ 

In the Visuddhimagga, mention is made of thera Maha 
Tissa who was in the habit of coming from Cetiyapabbata to 
Anuradhapura for alms,® Two members of a family are 
mentioned as coming out of Anuradhapura and gradually 
obtaining ordijiation at Thuparama.® A thera named N%a 
of Karaliyagiri gave a discourse on dhdtukatha to the 
bhikkhus.^ A reference is made to a thera named Culabhaya 
who was versed in the Three Pitxkkas, and learnt the Attha- 
hathasfi 

Buddhaghosa refers to Kotapabbata which , was a 
mountain in Bohana which was one of the three main pro- 
vinces of Ceylon.® He also mentions the Korandakavihara 
which was a moiiastery in Ceylon. A young monk who was 
the nephew of the Elder of the Vihara did not reveal his 
identity after returning from Rohana where he went to stu4yd® 
He refers to a great festival known as the Giribhandavahana 
instituted by king Mahadathika-mahanaga on the Cetiyagiri- 


^ SdraUhdppaJcmim (Siiihalese Ed.), p. 131; P.T.iS'.’Ed., HI, 186, 

2 Of, also the Chapter XXVI which deals with the eomecratfon of 
Marioavaf^ti VihSra as described in the MaMvanisa. 

BUakkJianda vdram handhUm samddhikofitarn tmdp&kfd sahbaMMUiM^aaram 
parivaUayamdno dhammardjd yatkdbhirimtma 

^ SdraUha/paMsinl (Sinhalese Ed.), p. 137: MahSoetiyahgajQLa appears tohe 
the eonrt-yard of Mahaoetiya of AnxirMhapnra in Ceylon. It occurs in many 
places in the MahJdvamaa, Eor its description, see Parker’s ‘Kuined cities of 
Ceylon.’ ^ Atthepanmati pi sappdya aappayam pariyanhrtvd fiappdya pangga- 
nhanam mppdya sampajadtlam tatrdyam nayoi XTnh(l(r.fiyafigar*v hira dahara- 
bhikkhu aajjhdyam ganhanti, Tesam pitthipcme dahara bhikJchuniyo dhammam 
mmnti, Taireko daharo hattham paadrmto kdyasamsaggam patvd teneva kdranma 
gifwjdto: 

^ AUhaadUm, p. 399. 

^ Vimddhimagga^ Vol, I, p, 20; ^ OeMyapMatavdai Mahd TiaaMheromya 
Th&tom . . . CeUyapahhatd AnurMhapuram pi'^dcdratthaya . . . ’ 

^ Ihid.f Vol. I, p. 90: ^dve hira KulapuUd Anuradhapura nihhhamitvd 
anupvhhma ThUpdrdtm pabbajimm.' 

7 Ibid,f VoL I, p. 96; KdraUyagirwdsl NdguUh&ro . . hhdkhhunam DhdtU' 
haiham uddisL 

^ Ibid., VoL I, p. 96: Mahamhdre pi Tipipaka GuldbhayaUhero noma 
ApphaJixdham anuggahetvd w , , . ^ * 

Xbid\, I, p. 292. 10 xbid., I, p. 91. 
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pabbata. Mara tried in vain to spoil tbe festival.^ H© 
makes mention of the thera named Cittagutta several times 
in the Visuddhimagga.'^ 

In the Sumangalavildsim he speaks of the Cetiyaghara 
of the Thhparama and also of the great shrine in the 
Mahavihara of Lahka.^ He refers to two thieves of Tamba- 
panni named Abhaya and Haga.* At the time of the Buddha 
the monks belonging to the other side of the Ganges assembled 
at Lohapasada in the island of Ceylon.® Buddhaghosa 
mentions Jambukola as a seaport in the north of Ceylon.® 
He refers to a Thera named Tissa of the Lenagiri or Lonagiri 
vihara in Ceylon. Once five hundred monks on their way to 
Nagadipa reached Girigama. They did not receive any alms 
there. When Tissa was informed of this, he went to the 
village and soon came back with his bowl fuU of alms. He 
gave them to the five hundred monks and kept something 
for him. He when asked as to how he could get alms replied 
that on account of his practismg saraniyadham'ma his bowl 
was never em.pty.’’ 

Budd-haghosa mentions Ambalatthika situated to the 
east of the Lohapasada.® He refers to a slab of stone like a 
seven-storied pimiacled house in the Lohapasada.® 

A thera of Ceylon named Citta is said to have entered the 
Order in his old age. He fell in love with the young and 
beautiful queen named Damiladevi of a Naga king named 
Mahadathika. H© refused to believe the death-news of 
Damiladevi. He behaved like a mad man while she was 
engaged in worshipping at Ambatthala at Cetiyagiri.^® A 
thera named Milakkiaatissa acquired great merit after ordina- 
tion. He used to meditate with a wet blanket round his 
head and his feet in water.^^ A thera named Tissa belonging 
to the Cittalapabbata was very much troubled by lustful 
thoughts. As advised by his teacher, he built a cell and 
passed one night there. On. that very night he became an 
arahat after great exertion.^® 

Mahadathika, a king of Ceylon, is said to have built a 
big tope at Ambatthala in the Oetiyagiri mountain and 
dedicated it to the congregation of monks after performing a 
grand worship in the form of the Giribhandavahana.’^® 


^ Sumangalavildsim, II, p. 376. 
3 Ibid,, II, p. 611. 

5 Ibid., II, 581. 

7 Ibid,, II, p. 534. 

« Ibid., 11, p. 678. 

Ibid,, pp. 35 m 
is Ibid., I, p. 22. 


2 Ibid., I, 38, 171, 173. 

^ Ibid,, II, 433. 

^ Ibid., 11, 

8 Ibid., II, p. 635. 

Ma/ioraihapurarjl, pp. 22-23. 
12 Ibid,, pp, 44-45. 
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Buddhaghosa refers to a village named Uttaragama in 
Ceylon containing 100 families.^ He mentions a monastery 
in Ceylon named KaraMyagiri where the monks were taught 
in the DMtuhatha.^ King Kutikanna Abhaya who was a 
supporter of the nuns, is said to have a horse of the Ajanlya 
race called Gulavanna.® He speaks of a monastery in 
Rohana where a novice used to live and was in the habit of 
getting two ladles of rice at the house of a Lambakanna.* 
He refers to a cave called Kurandaka in Ceylon. This cave 
contained beautiful paintings of the renunciation of seven 
Buddhas. There was a big Naga tree at the entrance to this 
cave.® A secluded bathing place known as the Kuruva- 
katittha in a large tank existed near the Cittalapabbata 
Vihara in Ceylon.® The wife of a chief householder in 
Kotalavapigama, a village in Ceylon, was arrested by the 
king’s tax-gatherers under the impression that she was a 
serving woman.^ In a monastery in C^lon named KKanda- 
cela, an Elder was bitten by a snake but he got rid of it by 
means of meditation.® 

Buddhaghosa describes the Dighavapi, a tank in Ceylon, 
as extended 9 leagues from Tissamaharama.® King Duttha- 
gamani Abhaya killed 32 Damila kings. His coronation took 
place at Anuradhapura.i® 

Buddhaghosa refers to a monastery known as the 
Pahguravihara in Hatthibhogajanapada in the south of 
Ceylon. In its front there stood a pangura tree. One day the 
presiding deity of the tree heard a novice reciting the 
MahMhamniMamad&na SvMm and spoke highly of therecital.^^ 
The Sama'niapdsddihd refers to the efficacy of the medicines 
suggested by Mahapaduma thera in curing the illness .of the 
queen of king Vasabha of Ceylon.^® 

The Kukkutagiri finds mention as a place in Ceylon. It 
was so called because it was here that Saddhatissa’s attendant 
named Tissa refused to kill some pheasants and set them free 
at the risk of losing his own Hfe.^® 

Buddhaghosa in his Visvddhimagga refers to a them 
named Dhammadinna who was an inhabitant of Talangara 

^ Majjhima Nikdya Gommentary (Sinhalc^o Ed.)^ II, p. 978. 

2 yisuMhirmggay I, p. 96. 

^ BamyuUa Gmimentary,!^ 27; P.T.6^. Ed., I., p. 34, Majjhiiriu Commentary , 
II, p. $54*. 

^ Oommmtary, I, p. 262. ^ Vimddhimagga, I, pp. 38ff. 

^ Majjhima Commentary (Sinlialese Ed.), II, p. 1025. 

7 Vihhanga^nUluikathni Sinhal^e Ed., p. 441. 

» Majjhima Omrmmfmy, I, p. 65. ^ Manorathcupuram, I (Sin, Ed), p. 386. 

Suttiangaiamldsimy II, p. 640. 

Papcmcasudam, Sinlialese Ed., I, pp. 630fif. Hi p. 471. 

Bdrattkappakdsim (Sinlialese Ed.), Ill, p. 60. , ' 
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in Tambapannidipa. In his sermon he used to point out to 
his audience sufferings in hell and. blissful state in heaven.^ 
There is a mention of another thera of Ceylon named Tissadatta 
in the same -work.^ Buddhaghosa mentions many other 
theras of Ceylon named Culasamudda, Duttabhaya,® Culasiva, 
Revata, Mahadhammarakkhita and Buddharaikhita. Cula- 
samudda thera was approached by five hundred monks when 
Ceylon was terribly suffering from famine. He was endowed 
with miraculous power and he helped them to reach the place 
where alms were easily available.^ Culasiva thera went to 
Jambudipa.® Revata thera used to hve in the Malaya 
country of Ceylon.® Mahadhammarakkhita belonged to the 
Tuladharavihara at Rohana. He. was very learned and he 
died while preaching at the Lohapasada.'^ Buddharakkhita 
thera was endowed with miraculous power and he saved the 
life of a Naga king by exercising this power.® 

6. Last days : Regarding the last days of Buddhaghosa’s 
life the Mahdvamsa supplement has nothing more to say than 
this that he, after finishing all his duties in Ceylon, returned to 
Jambudvipa to worship the Great Bo-tree, that is to say, or 
his native place, Bodhgaya in India. As to what he did aftte 
his return to India besides the worship of the Bo-tree, we are 
kept entirely in the dark. The Buddhaghosuppatti, too, has 
hardly anything more to add. It simply records that on his 
return from Ceylon, Buddhaghosa went, first of all, to his 
preceptor to teU him all that he had done while in Ceylon, 
and thereafter returned home to see his parents. The last 
days of his life he passed in retirement from his literary 
activity, observing the precepts, and passing away peacefully 
to be reborn in the heaven of Tusita. It is said that his dead 
body was cremated in a funeral pyre constructed of sandal- 
wood, while his bodily remains were deposited in the stupas 
erected near the Bo-tree by the people of the looahty. The 
suggestion m both the accounts is that he spent the remaining 
dRys of his life at Bodhgaya where he breathed his last. No 
inscription has come to light from any of the memorial mounds 
erect^ within the precincts of the Bo-tree to confirm the 
tirfith in the tradition about the erection of the stiipas over 
his bodily remains at the sacred spot of the Mahabodhi. 

The BuddhaghosuppaMi records a tradition of the testing 
of Buddhaghosa’s knowledge of Sanskrit on the eve of his 
departure from Ceylon. It preserves even a specimen of the 
Sanskrit verses he was able to compose impromptu. 

1 /.'ad V't (Sinhalese- Eld.)> II? p* 392. ^ Visuddhm0g^aitl,i:^^ 

3 Ibid., 1, p. 1U3. IbkL, II, p. 403. « Ibid,, IfC?. 

® Ibid.f I, p. 95. Ibid., I, p. 96. ® Ibid.^ I, pp, 154 foE. 
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Whether he wrote any work in Sanskrit or not is more 
than what we can say. According to the Sdsanavamsa, the 
great Buddhaghosa wrote, over and above the Visuddhimagga 
and Pitaka Commentaries, a work by the name of the 
PitaTcaUayalakkhqna, while a Sanskrit kavya on the life of 
the Buddhaj attributed to Buddhaghosa and entitled Padya- 
cu^mani,^ has been found out in South India and published 
by the order of the Government of Madras. There is nothing 
in the body of the work itself to show who its author was, 
save and except a few words of usual modesty in the second 
and third stanzas of canto I. Judged by its style, the kavya 
was a production of a somewhat later age, an age later even 
than that of Kalidasa. If a Buddhaghosa were its composer, 
he must have been a later namesake of the great Pali schohast 
who was the famous author of the Visuddhimagga. 

Buddhaghosa, whom Burmese tradition associates with 
a mission to Lower Burma, is evidently a later namesake of 
the pioneer Pali commentator, especially when he is repre- 
sented as the Thera who took a copy of Kaccayana’s Pah 
grammar for translation into Burmese and himself wrote a 
commentary thereon. The history of the introduction of 
Thera vada Buddhism into Lower Burma is obscure. 


^ Ed. by M. Ranga Acharya, M.A.., and S. Kxippuswami Sastri, M.A., with a 
commentary by Pandits K. Venkatesvara Sastri and D. S. Satakopa Aeharj’^a, 
published by the Government of Madras. For a detailed account, vide B. C. Law, 
The Life arid Work of Buddhaghosa, pp. 85-Ql. 



Chapteb. Ill 
PREDECESSORS 

The question of Buddhaghosa’s predecessors is primarily 
the question of the origin and development of the Atthakathds 
or commentaries on the Three Pitakas. As regards both, 
Biiddhaghosa in the prologues to the commentaries written by 
him invariably tells us that the Atthakathds, which were 
rehearsed at the First Buddhist Council by the leading 
Theras of the past headed by Mahakassapa and rehearsed 
subsequently at the later Councils, were taken to Ceylon and 
translated into Sinhalese by the Thera Mahinda. These 
were handed down through the succession of teachers repre- 
senting the line of Mahinda’s pujhls. Buddhaghosa based his 
commentaries on the commentatorial tradition as developed 
and cherished in the school of Mahaviharad 

The accounts of the first three Councils are silent 
altogether on the subject of rehearsal of the Atthakathds. 
It is for the first time in the account of the Buddhist Council 
held in Ceylon during the reign of Vattagamani Abhaya that 
we have mention of the Atthakathds along with the canonical 
texts. But it is undeniable that Buddhaghosa ’s statement as 
to that is substantially correct in the sense that there is a 
trace of the commentary process within the canonical texts. 

Besides the succession of teachers from the days of 
Sariputta, Upali, Ananda and Mahakassapa, and in Ceylon 
from the time of Mahinda, all of whom were in one sense or 
another the illustrious predecessors of Buddhaghosa, we have 
mention of the Pordnas, the Bhdnakas, the T^pitd^ Th^as, 
the Atthakathdcariyas and the Thera Nagasena representing 
the putative author of the MiUnda-Pahho. Other authorities 
cited in and presupposed by Budiihaghosa’s works consist of 
the Petaka, meaning the Petakopadesa, certain extm-oanonicai 
Suttas, the Sinhalese commentaries and the Andh^tka 


1 Attha8dUn% 1^2 

Yd MaMhcmcppdMhi mmK'aUhaha^ia purd | 
sangitd anusangltd paochd pi ca i^i yd U 
AhhaM pana t^ena MaMndma tarn nttanmim \ 
yd dlpam dApo/vd&imim bhdsdya obhimMihaM [f 
Apanetiki taio hhdmm TamhapanninivdMnam> [ 
dropayitm niddomrp bhd&tm tmdirmydnugam \ 
NQAyartMTcdadd^^ manmmmam andhtdam || 
Mahambdravdstnaf^r dipapdnM t 

aUhmp pakdsayismmi dgtmta^^hahaiihdm pi f) 
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AUhahxtha. Tlie Nettippakarana which is a treatise on 
textual and exegetical methodology like the Petakopadesa 
can be easily counted among the earher authorities. The 
views of the sects and schools of thought other than the 
Theriya or Theravada have indirectly contributed to the 
discussions raised here and there over the interpretation of 
some salient points of the Doctrine and the Discipline. 

1. Pordnas: Buddhaghosa speaks of the Poranas or 
Poranakattheras in connection with those who learn the 
Dhamma from their teachers and maintain the views of their 
teachers. They do not entertain any dogmatic view of their 
own.^ They are, according to the Qandhavamsa, the Theras 
who took part in the proceedings of the first three Buddhist 
Councils and were evidently the earliest known contributors 
to the commentary literature, the Poranacariya being just 
another name for the Atthakathacariya.^ It is difl&cult to 
think with Mrs. Rhys Davids that the Poranas represented a 
consistent school of philosophic thought. Buddhaghosa cites 
in the name of the Poranas certain traditional sayings of 
legendary or doctrinal character. The only saying which 
finds its place in a late canonical text ® like the Parivdra ^ is 
one regarding the line of Vinaya teachers traced from the 
Thera Mahinda and his four companions. This saying is in 
the form of verses which may be regarded as the prototype of 
those in the Dlpavamsa, and there is every reason to believe 
that the Parivdra was a compilation by a Thera of Ceylon.® 
According to the Ancients, says Buddh.aghosa, the Theras 
named Mahinda, Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala and Bhaddasala 
came to Ceylon from India and taught the Vinaya, the five 
Nikdyas constituting the SuUapitaka and also the seven books 
of the Abhidhammapitaka; after them the following teacher 
arose in succession and made the Vinaya known to the island : 

‘ Tissatthero ca medhdin Devatthero ca pandito, 
punar &m Sumano medhdvi vinaye ca visdrado, 
bahmsuto Gulandgo gajo va duppadhamsiyo, 
Dhammapdlitandmo ca Bohane sddhupujito, 
tassa sisso mahdpanno Khemandmo tipetaki 
dipe tdrakardja va panndya atirocatha. 

Upatisso ca medhdvi Phussadevo rfiahdkathl, 
punar eva Sumano medhdvi Pupphandmo bahussuto 
mahdkathl Mahdslvo pitake sabbatthakovido, 
punar eva TJpdli medhdvi vinaye ca visdrado. 


1 Viaicddhimctgga, I, p. 99. * J.P.T.S., 1886, pp. 6Sf. 

® B« C. Law, History of FaM Literature, I, 

^ Vinaya, V, p* 3. s Barm, Oeyhn Leokvres, p* 71. 
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Mahdndgo mahdpamio saddhamTmvamsahovido, 
punar eva Ahhayo medhdvi pitake sabbcdthakovido, 
Tissatthero ca medhdm vinaye ca visdrado, 
tassa sisso maJidpanno Pupphandmo bahussuto 
sdsanam anurakhJianto JanibvMpe patitthito, 

Guldbhayo ca medhdm vinaye ca visdrado 
TissatUhero ca medhdvi saddhammavarpsakovido 
Guladevo ca medhdvi vinaye ca visdrado 
Slvatthero ca medhdvi vinaye sabbatthakovido, 
ete ndgd mahdpahhd vinayannu maggakovidd 
vinayam d^pe pakdsesum pitakam Tambapanniyd'ti.'’ 

None of the other Porana citations in Buddhaghosa’s 
works is traceable in any of the Pali canonical texts, and the 
date of the one which is traceable is definitely post-Mahinda. 
It is, therefore, very doubtful if they are pre-Mahinda in 
their origin. One peculiarity about them is that they are all 
in the form of verse, the prototype of which may be traced in 
the Odthds attributed to the Theras and Theris of old.’- 

Just as a tiger, says Buddhaghosa, pounces upon 
beasts of prey, hiding itself in the jungle, so the monks Uve 
in the world, practise meditation and gradually attain the 
different stages of sanctification. In support of this conten- 
tion of Buddhaghosa, the Ancients said: Just as a leopard 
kills a beast of prey hiding itself in a bush, so the disciple of the 
Buddha retires to the jungle, meditates upon the 
kammatthdnas and attains perfection,^ According to the 
Ancients, extreme passion arises in any angry and heated 
body; but in a quiet and tranquil body serenity exists in the 
mind.® Buddhaghosa quotes the authority of the Ancients 
while explaining the dependent origination. According to 
them the birth of a child is true, so is the mode of causes 
but difficult is the realization of the fotcr noble truths and still 
more difficult is the teaching of these truths.^ The Ancients 


1 Of. the Buddhist creed formula in the verse of Assaji: 

Fe dkammd hetuppabhavd hetu te&am TaiMgaio aha 
tesan ca yo nirodho — evamvddi nmhdmmano. 

Also the puggala verse of the sister Vajir§ i 
Yathd hi aihgasambhdrd hati mMo 
mam khandhem santem hoti mUo Hi 

2 VistidkMmagga^ I, p- 270; cf. FapaficasiUdam, p. 24S: 

Yathd pi dlpiko ndma niliyitvd ganhaii mige^ 
tadh' emyam BtiddhapuUo yuUayogo vipasmko 
araHnam paviaitmna ganMti phakm uUamanU* 

8 I, pi 275: 

Sdraddhe Mye citte ca adhimattam pKwaUati 
asdraddhamhi hdyamhi aukhumam sampamUatl U, 

^ II, p. 522: 

Saccam satto pcdiaarndM paeoa^akdram ca 
duddaad caturo dhanmS dmetufi ca sfudidckmd 
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said, ‘In this world exist name and form. Here exists no 
being nor any man. It is void and made like a machine, 
an accumulation of suffering, like grass and sticks. Name 
and form are mutually dependent. When one breaks up, 
both of them are consequently destroyed. The five states of 
contact do not arise from the eye or form or anything behind 
the two. They are created from a cause, as sound arises 
when the drum is struck. The five states of contact do not 
arise from ear or sound or anything behind the two. . . . The 
five states of contact do not arise from nose or smell or 
anything behind the two. . . . The five states of contact do 
not arise from tongue or taste or anything behind the two. 
They do not arise from the body or touch or anything behind 
the two. It is not the material form from which the states 
arise. They are created, depending on a cause, as sound 
arises when the drum is struck.’ ^ The passing of the aged, 
sustenance, season, karma and matter natural — ^he views 
them with insight in detail.^ The mind is agitated, shakes by 
faith, illumination, knowledge, bliss, repose, indifference, 
presentation and uplift, resolve and indifferent adverting 
desire.® Whosoever by understanding has found out these 


1 11, pp. 595-6 : 

Ndman ca rwpan ca idh^atthi saccato 
na h^ettha aatio manujo ca vijjati, 
swnnam idam yantam Wdhhisankhatam, 
duhhhmsa puUjo tiT^hd^ffimadiso ti 

a caM^kato jdyarc p}mB 
na rupaio no ca libMnnam (Mtard, 

Hetvm paficca pahhavanti sanhhatd ; 
yxAd pi saddo pahafdya bheriyd. 

Na so tato jay are phasaapaUcamu, 
na saddato no ca ubhinnam antard 
Na ghdnato jay are pJiassapancarnd 
na gandhato no ca nhhinngip cmiard 
na jiidiato jdyare phassapanoamd 
na rasato no ca vJbhmnam antard 
Na Jcdyato jdyare phassapancamdf 
na phmsato no ca ubhinnam antard 
Na vatthnrnpd }ythlvivanti saihkhatd 
na m pi d}t‘rmir>ny{t!ar‘-: hi niggatd, 

Hetum pa^icca pabhavanti saMhata^ 
yathd pi saddo pahapdya bheriyd ti. 

2 Ibid., II, p. 618: 

A^nanikJfdtepanato vayo — vud(}haUhagdmito, 
dhdrato oa utukr kammato cdpi cittato, 
dhcmmatdrupato satta vUthdrena vipassaM ti. 

3 n, 637: 

Obhdse cei>a fidne ca pUiyd ca vihampatii 
passaddhiyd suhke ceva yehi ciUam pavedhati, 
Adhimokkhe ca paggdhe upapihdne ca hampati 
Upekhhdvajjcmdya ca upekkhdya nikanUyd tL 
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ten points is skilful in regard to states and is not unsteady in 
mind.^ 

The Poranas said, ‘Morality is the ornament of a mendi- 
cant, it decorates him, being bedecked with morality the 
mendicant becomes prominent 

• In the 8umangalavilasim Buddhaghosa refers to the 
verses uttered by the Poranas, the purpose of which is this. 
Just as a bull moves, immediately after its birth, to and fro, 
on the face of the earth, so Gotama measured seven powerful 
steps on the earth immediately after his birth. Moving 
seven steps Gotama looked all round him. Then he forcefully 
uttered words which were characterized by and pregnant with 
eight parts like a roaring lion taking its stand on the summit 
of a mountain.® 

The word ^Bhagavd’’ is the best of all words, it is the 
chiefest of all. He is known as the Blessed One who is 
lucky, fortunate and prosperous. His birth in this world has 
come to an end and he is not to return to this world any 
more.* 

There are ten species of elephants, e.g. Kalavaka, 
Gahgeyya, Pandava, Tamba, Pingala, Gandha, Mahgala, 
Hema, Uposatha and Chaddanta.® 

According to the Porftnas you should practise meditation 
relating to the attainment of the Path; there are many 
advantages in this practice which causes emotion in a man. 
Being unattached to those which bind a man in this world 
you should strive hard (to attain perfection) with rapt 
attention.® 

The body of a man becomes as stiff as a log of wood 
when bitten by a wooden-mouthed snake {kaUha-muMima). 


^ Visuddhimagga, p. 638: 

Imdni dasa phdndni panw yassa 

Dlmmmu(Mliaccakii8alo hoti na m vihkhepam gacohatl ti, 

2 Sumangadavildsinl^ I, p. 65 : 

*SUam yogiss'alankdro, Silam yogiaaa mm4^narn^ 

BUeh^ ak^hato yogi, mai^ane (iggatam gato ti. 

^ IUd.,l,U: 

MuhuUajMo va gmarp^poM yathd 
Samehi pddehi phnS 
So vihkami aaUa paddni Gc^vm 
Setarl ca chattmp anudhdrayum mafid, 

Gantvdna so saMa paddni Gotama 
Disvd vilokesi samd-aamaniato 
Atthaih>gupetam giram ahhhaMrayi 
Sihoyathd pahhata-miiddhanitphitoti* 

^ Ibid., I, 34; ef. Viauddhimagga {P.T.S.), p. 209; Samaniapdsddihdt p* $2;' 
^Bhagavd ti mcanam aeftham, Bhagavdti mcanam UUamami 
Garu-gdrava-yutto so BJmgavd tena vuocafltV ^ 

® Sdratthappakdainl, U, p. 43* 

® Ibid., II, p. 400. 
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When the earth-element {paihavl-dhdtu) in a man becomes 
agitated, it becomes as stiff as if bitten by a wooden-mouthed 
Serpent, A body, when bitten by a putrid-mouthed snake 
{piiti-muJchena), becomes rotten. When tbe water element in 
the body becomes agitated, it becomes as putrid as if bitten 
by a putrid-mouthed snake. When bitten by a fire -mouthed 
snake (aggi-mukJiena), a body becomes heated. When the 
element of fire in a body becomes affected, it becomes as hot 
as if bitten by a fire-mouthed snake. When bitten by a 
weapon-mouthed snake {sattha-muJchena) the body of a man 
becomes cut and bruised. When the air element in the body 
becomes perturbed, it becomes bruised as if bitten by a 
weapon-mouthed snake.^ « 

Going to the circular hall {mandala-mdla) where the 
bhikkhus assembled, the Buddha who moved with the 
powerful steps of an elephant sat down on a beautiful seat 
(which was particularly meant for him), making all sides 
round him resplendent. Sitting there the Conqueror, the 
God of the gods, who was possessed of hundreds of auspicious 
marks, was shining like a gold coin (suvanna-neklcha) which 
was kept on a light red blanket. The Buddha in that seat 
was looking as bright as a jambonada coin kept on a red 
blanket, like the stainless verocana jewel, like a great sala 
tree in ftill blossom, like king Neru in his best apparel, like 
the golden sacrificial post {suvanna-yupa), like the red koka- 
saka lotus, like the bonfire on the top of a mountain, and 
like the heavenly paricchatta tree in full blossom.® 


^ Sdrait}iappahd$in% III, p. 13: 

^ PaUhaddho hhavati kayo ^ttho kalfha-mukhena vd^ 
Fapham-dhdtu-ppakopena hoti kattha-mukhe^va so. 
Futiko hhavati kayo 4^Uho puti-mukhena vd, 
hoti pdti-mvtMie^va so. 

Sofilutfo hhavati kayo dattho aggi-mukhma vd, 
TefodhdtUppakopma hoti aggimukhe^va so. 

Sahchinno hhavati kdyo datiho sattha-mukhma vd, 
Vdyodhdtu-ppakopena hoti sattha-rmikho'va so ti.^ 

2 Ihid.y III, p. 50: 

^Gantvdna maydala-mdlam ndga-vikkanta’Cdrano 
Obhdscm/anto lokaggo nisldi varamdsane. 

Tah/im nisinng nara-dammd-sdrathl 
Devdtidevo safa-puiiha-lakkhano 
Buddhmane majjha-gato virocati 
sma^p^ mkkhanh viya pai^u-kambale 
Nehhham jcmhonadass^eva nikhhittam pan^udcamhale 
Viroccdi yuamalo mani Verocano yathd 
MahdsdXd'va smnphullo Nmi-rdjd"v^dlamkato 
suvanna^yupa-stiMdso padMmo kokasako ycdha,, 
Jalanto dlpa-ruhkho^va pahbafagge yathd sikhi 
Devdncm pdricchatto^va $ahhaphullo virocathdfiJ 
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Residing in the royal house of the Vedisagiri mountain 
for long thirty nights, the thera (Mahinda) realized that the 
time for proceeding to the island of Ceylon had come. He 
arose in the sky with his associates and got down on the 
Missaka mountain.^ 

The Ancients said: a wise man holds and accepts a 
thing after he has thoroughly known the following facts, 
namely, the occasion, the time, the place, the price and the 
use.^ Just as a man should bind a calf to a post in order to 
tame it, so a man should make his mind firm in the faculty of 
mindfulness.® 

According to the Ancients, there is no doer of an action, 
no one realizes the result of an action ; one who realizes that 
the pure dhamma exists gets the right understanding. 

Thus when both the effort and the result are pregnant 
with causes a man cannot understand the beginning of either 
the seed or its resultant, the tree. 

As a heretic does not understand what is going to take 
place in the future, he becomes dependent (on one who knows 
what is to take place in future). Those who hold heretical 
views like the Sassafavdda, etc., are the heretics who adopt 
the sixty-two conflicting views. Those who plunge into the 
stream of passion cannot be free from suffering. Thus a 
bhikkhu, a disciple of the Buddha, knowing all these realizes 
the true nature of the paccayas which are profoimd and 
subtle.^ 

2. Bhdnakasi The function of the Bhanakas was to 
preserve and transmit the canonical texts by an oral tradition. 
These texts were being handed down by this method from 
teacher to teacher {dcariya-parampardya) untal they were 
committed to writing in Ceylon during the reign of Vaf;ta- 
gamani and in India during the reign of Kanifka. In the ^ays 
when writing was not utilized for recording literature the 
service of the reciters of the texts was not only useful but 
indispensable. Buddhaghosa in the general introduction to 
his Sumangalavildsinl, connects the origin of the differej^ 
schools of the Bhanakas with the First Buddhist Council. 
We are told that as soon as the Vinaya Texts were recited fey 
IJpali, the president Mahakassapa entrusted him with the 
task of preserving them by chanting among his adherents. 
Similarly the task of chanting the Digha Nikdya was entras^ 
to Ananda and his adherents, that of chanting the MajjMma> 
Nihdya to the adherents of the school of Sariputta, that of 


2 Ibid., U, p. : 


^ SamantapdsddiJca^ I, p* 71* 
^ Ibid., n, p* 406. 
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chanting the Anguttara to the adherents of Anuruddha, while 
that of chanting the Samyutta Nihdya was kept in his own 
custody.^ 

Among the votive inscriptions on the outer railings of the 
Stupas of Bharhut and Safici, there are several in which the 
monk donors are expressly represented as being the Bhanakas. 
Here we have mention also of the monks as being those well 
versed in the five Mkayas, from which it may be easily 
inferred that there were the Bhanakas or Reciters of the five 
Nikayas, while the Milinda ® includes the Digha-bJidnahas, 
the Majjhima-bhdnahaSfthQ Samyutta-bhdnahas, the Anguttara- 
bhdnakas, the Khuddaka-bhdnaJcas and the Jatdka-bhdnahas 
among the citizens of the Buddha’s Dhammanagara.® Simi- 
larly, the Atthasdlim (p. 18) makes mention of the Dhamma- 
pada-bhdnakas. 

These Bhanakas ‘who were originally but different 
schools of reciters of the canonical texts, developed in Ceylon 
also into different schools of interpretation and opinion’.^ 

There were three classes of reciters®: Digha-bhdnaka 
(reciters of the Dlgha), MajjMma-bhdnaka (reciters of the 
Majjhima) and ScmiyuUa-bhdnaka (reciters of the Samyutta). 
They were adepts in explaining higher knowledge® and 
subjects for recollection.^ The explanations given by the 
Magjhima reciters differ from those of the Dlgha and Samyutta 
reciters.® According to the Sumangalavildsinl the Majjhima- 
bhanakas counted fifteen books as belonging to the Khuddaka 
Nikdya, while the Dlgha-bhdrmkas recognized just twelve 
books to the exclusion of the Khuddakapdfha, the Buddha- 
wmsa, the Gariyd-pitaka and the Apaddna.^ 

The VisuMhiTnagga mentions Abhayatthera as a 
Digha-bhdnaka, Revatthera as a Majjhinta-bhdpaka and Cula- 
Sivatthera as a Samyutta-bhdnaka. Once an Elder was bound 
with puti creepers and caused to lie down by thieves in 
Tambapanni island. And when a jungle fire came on he 
established insight before the creepers could be cut, and died 
in the extinction of his corruptions. The Elder Abhaya, a 
reciter of the Dlgha Nikdya, coming with five hundred brethren 
saw and cremated the Elder’s body and had a shrine built.^^ 


i Stma^^alavildsintf I, pp. 13, 15. s Milinda, pp. 341ff. 

^ Baxua and Smba, Barhut Inscriptions, stth voce, Bhdmjika* 

^ B. G. Baw, The lAJe and Worh o/ liuddiiagiiosti, p. 62. 
s VisvMMrmgga, P.T./S'., p. 275. e Ibid,, p. 43L 

^ Ibid,, pp. 275 and 286. ® itdd., pp. 275, 286 and 431. 

^ Sumangalavild^imj, I, p. 15 ; JB- C* Law, Mistor^ of Pali Literature, I. 

10 Pp. 36, 95 and 313. 

Visuddhimagga, p. SQ^*^I)%gka-hhdnaha-Abha^aUheropanccd^ bMhhhusatehi 
saddMm ^acchanto disvd therassa sa/nram jhdpet/vd ceUyarn hdrdpesi,^ 
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At the suggestion of the Tipitaka-Culabhaya, an Elder 
of the Mahavihara, Abhaya thera crossed the Ganga and came 
to the Rohana district in mount Tuladhara monastery where 
the Elder Mahadhammarakkhita used to dwell. Here 
Abhaya recited the Dlgha Nihdya at night and during the 
daytime Mahadhammarakl?hita thera explained it to him. 
After the discourse was over, Abhayatthera became a stream - 
winner and gave Mahadhammarakkhita thera a subject of 
meditation.^ 

Thera Reva the reciter of the Majjhima came to the 
Elder Reva, a resident of Malaya, who gave him a subject of 
meditation. He attained saintship after twenty years during 
which period he did not look akthe scriptures and found that 
he had not forgotten them.^ 

The Elder Culasiva, repeater of the Samyutta, acquired 
immunity from the action of poison in his body on account of 
his cherishing compassion.® 

3. AttJiakathdcariyas: As their name implies, they were 
a class of teachers, literally ‘the commentary teachers’, 
whose views were held as authoritative in the matter of inter- 
pretation of doctrinal points. In the Atthasdlim, for instance, 
we are told that accor^ng to them, ‘An act done with a needle 
is called a needlework, ... an act done by an individual is 
similarly called an individual work. The individual and the 
work done by an individual are mutually settled. A bodily 
act is called an act done by body. The body and the boddy 
act are mutually settled.’ * 

The following views are ascribed to them in the 
BdraMhappakdsim : 

(i) A human body when bitten by a wood-mouthed 

snake becomes stiff like a log of wood; just so when the 
element of earth becomes agitated, the body becomes siiff 
as if bitten by a wood-mouthed snake. Similarly a body, 
when bitten by a foul-mouthed snake, becomes putrid; 
even so when the element of water in a body becomes 
perturbed, it becomes putrid as if bitten by a foul-mouthpd 
snake, etc.® - 

(ii) The Bojjhanga is so called because it is a constituent 
of enlightenment.® 

(iii) Savatthi was so called because everything was 
available there. It was also a meeting place of caravans. 
The merchants who assembled there asked each other about 


} Vimddhimaggcu. P,'T..S^, PV' “ IWc?., p. 95, 

® Ibid,, p. 313. ^ AUhasdlini, p. 

s SdraUhappahdsinl, III, p, J3» ^ ^ 

i ft 
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the articles they possessed and the reply was ‘ everything is 
here 

(iv) During the time of king Mandhata, the inhabitants 
of the three islands knowing that the Jambudipa was very 
beautiful and the abode of great men like Buddhas, Pacceka- 
buddhas, senior disciples and paramount kings and sovereigns, 
went to that island headed by the king. In course of time the 
king became disgusted with the life there. He was informed 
of the splendour of the det;a-world by his ministers. He first 
went to the Catummaharajika heaven. Living there for 
some time he went to the Tavatimsa abode where Sakka 
welcomed him and gave him half his kingdom. The king, as 
soon as he reached the Tavatimsa abode, lost his human 
temperament and received that of the gods. In course of 
time Mandhata’s craving so much increased that he wished to 
become the sole ruler of the Tavatirnsa heaven by killing 
Sakka. Because of his greed his heavenly power faded out 
and he fell down from his heavenly mansion into his own park 
and died. 

The lands were thus distributed in the Jambudipa. 
Those who came there from Pubba-Videha called their land 
Videharattha, those from Aparagoyana named it as Aparanta- 
janapada, and those who hailed from Uttarakuru made their 
land known as KurmaUTia.^ 

The Atthakathacariya is apparently a vague term for 
referring the agreed opinions {dcariydnam sarndnatthakathd) 
indefinitely to the Theras connected with the commentary 
tradition of Ceylon, — ^the scholastic method of interpreting the 
BvddTiavacana as well as the tenets of Buddhism, In other 
words, the tradition of this class of teachers is really the 
tradition of the earlier commentaries in Sinhalese which 
Buddhaghosa undertook to present in a critical Pali garb. 

4. Earlier Atthahathds: We have seen that according to 
Dhammakitti’s account in the Culavamsa, when the Indian 
teacher of Buddhaghosa directed him to proceed to Ceylon, 
he did so by observing that the island of Ceylon was then the 
proper place for writing a commentary, inasmuch as the 
authoritative atthakathas were all in Sinhalese. These earlier 
commentaries are catalogued thus by Mrs, Rhys Davids: 

‘(1) The commentary of the dwellers in the Horth 
Minster — ^the Uttaravihara at Anuradhapura. 

(2) The Mula or Mahd-aUhahathd, or simply the Attha- 
katha of the dwellers in the Great Minster — ^the 
Mahavihara also at Anuradhapura. 


^ Pnprf'^'Caxfid'ivt, T, p. 59 — Sahbam ettha atthi, 

® Sunutnfjulavi-'fUinu pp. 481-482i( 
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(3) The Andha-atthahathd, handed down at Kanelptira 

(Conjeeveram) in South India. 

(4) The Mahdpaccari or Great Eaft, said to be so 

called from its having been composed on a raft 
somewhere in Ceylon. 

(5) The Kurunda-atthaJcathd so called because it was 

composed at the Elurundavelu Vihara in Ceylon. 

(6) The SanMepa-atthahathd or short commentary, 

which, as being mentioned together with the 
Andha commentary, may possibly be also 
South Indian.’ ^ 

It is only in the Vinaya commentary, Samantapdsddihd, 
that the Mahapaccari, Mahakurundiya and Andhaka attha- 
kathas are quoted by name and discussed, from which fact 
we may reasonably presume that they were chiefly concerned 
with the interpretation of the Vinaya rules.^ 

The Visuddhimagga refers indeed to an earlier Vinaya- 
atthakathd in Sinhalese, but from this fact alone it cannot be 
concluded that the Mahakurundiya and Mahapaccari com- 
mentaries quoted and discussed in Sinhalese were then in 
existence. All that seems most probable and may be asserted 
with certainty is that the Agamatthakathd on which Buddha- 
ghosa’s commentaries on the first Eour Nikayas were based 
and the Pord'^tthakathd on which commentaries on the 
Abhidhamma books, the Jdtaka, Biiddhavcmsa, Cariyd Pitaka 
and Apaddna were built up, were both parts of the Mahd- 
atthakathd. As a partizan of the Mahavihara, the great 
Buddhaghosa strictly adhered to the commentary tradition of 
the Great Minster and refuted or discarded the views of the 
teachers belonging to the rival school of Abhayagiri. The 
Dlgha-atthakathd, Majjhima-atthakaihd, Samyutkt-aUJiakaihd 
and Anguttara-atthakathd quoted by name in the Visuddki- 
magga were obviously the four main divisions of the Aga~ 
matthakathd. The JdtakattAakathd cited in the 8umangala~ 
vildsinl and other commentaries was included in the Pordn- 
atthakathd. The same remark applies with equal force to 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries on the Abhidhamma. books 
with the single exception of the Atthasdlinl which, in its 
opening verses, refers only to Buddhaghosa’s own works, 
namely, the^ Visuddhimagga and AgaitmttlmkaihAs. It is 
quite possible* that the PcyrdmMhakathd was just another name 
of the Mahd-aMhakathd as a whole. It appears that this 
earlier Sinhalese Atthakathd did not contain commentaries on 


^ A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics^ p. xxviii. 
2 Of. Dictionary of Pali Proper Namm^ 
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all the books of the Khuddaha Nikdya. But it did contain a 
Vinaya commentary. 

5. Nagasena: The views quoted by the great Buddha- 
ghosa in his works in the name of the Thera Nagasena are 
really the views contained in the Milinda-Panho which is 
throughout a dialogue between Nagasena and king Milinda- 
Menander; The discussions reported in this highly important 
and instructive Pali work are said to have taken place five 
centuries after the demise of the Buddha, that is to say, in 
the first century A.D. There is no harm in placing the date 
of its composition even in the second century A.D. The 
discussions in it clearly presuppose the controversies in the 
Kathdvatthu, the date of the compilation of which is assigned 
to the eighteenth year of the reign of Asoka and to 23'6 B.O. 

6. Mahdicaccdna: He is the putative author of the two 
companion treatises, Netti and Petakopadesa, on the textual 
and exegetical methodology which was developed in Thera- 
vada Buddhism side by side with the Tantrayukti in the 
Kautillya ArthaAdstra, the Suiruta and other Brahmanical 
treatises. Mahakaccana to whom these two treatises are 
ascribed was but a namesake of the great Thera Maha- 
kaccana of old. Of the two treatises, the second is quoted by 
the name of Petaka in thn Bamantapdsddikd. Dhammapala 
wrote commefitaries on them. The l^etti counts the desecra- 
tion of a stupa {thupahheda) among the six most atrocious 
crimes and heinous sins, while the canonical texts speak only 
of five such Climes and sins. The desecration of the stupas as 
a possible occurrence is envisaged by the inscriptions on the 
gateways of the Buddhist stupas at Sanci, which cannot be 
dated earlier than the first or second century A.D. The 
historical connection between the two treatises and the 
Milinda is obscure. But so far as the characterization of the 
fundamental concepts of Buddhism in Buddhaghosa’s works 
goes, it is evidently based upon the statements found in the 
treatises ascribed to Mahakaccana and in the Milinda-Panho. 
Buddhaghosa has not, however, cited the authority of the 
two treatises in the name of Mahakaccana. These two works 
stand in the same relation to the Theravada canon as Yaska’s 
Nirukta to the Vedas and their methodology may be shown 
to have developed mainly on the lines of the niddesas or 
vibhangas attempted by the great Thera Mahakaccana among 
the Buddha’s immediate disciples. Their methodology is 
illustrated throughout by the passages now traceable only in 
thb Sutta Pitaka, and their treatment of the subject of the 
paccayas differs materially from that in the Patthdnas or 
text of the AbMdhammapitaka. 
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7. Commentary process within the Oanoni The need for 
an accurate interpretation of the Buddha’s words which 
formed the guiding principle of life and action of the members 
of the Sahgha, was felt from the very first, even while the 
Master was living. Of course, there was at that time the 
advantage of referring a disputed question for solution to the 
Master himself and herein we meet with the first stage in the 
origin of the Buddhist commentaries. All available evidences 
point to the fact that within a few years of the Buddha’s 
enlightenment, Buddhist headquarters were established in 
places adjoining many important cities and towns of the time, 
viz. Benares, Rajagaha, Vesali, Nalanda, Pava, Ujjeni, 
Campa, Uttara Madhura, Ulumpa, Savatthi and so on. At 
each of these places there sprang up a community of Bhikkhus 
under the leadership and guidance of one or other of the 
famous disciples of the Buddha, such as MahaJrassapa, 
Mahakaccana, Mahakotthita, Sariputta, Moggallana. Follow- 
ing the rule of the wandering ascetics and teachers, they 
used to spend the rainy season in a royal pleasure -garden or a 
monastery, and, thereafter, generally meet together once a 
year at Rajagaha, Veluvana, Savatthi and the like. Friendly 
interviews among themselves and occasional calls on con- 
temporary sophists, were not unknown. Among these various 
leaders of the BhihMius, some ranked foremost in doctrine, 
some in discipline, some in analytical exposition, some in 
ascetic practices, some in story-teUing, some in preaching, 
some in philosophy, some in poetry, and so on.^ Among the 
Buddha’s immediate disciples, there were men who came of 
Brahmin families, and who had mastered the Vedas and the 
whole of the Vedic literature. It may be naturafiy asked, 
what were these profoundly learned and thoughtful Bhikkhus 
doing all the time ? 

The itinerant teachers of the time wandered about in the 
country, engaging theniselves wherever they stopped in 
serious discussions on matters relating to religion, philosophy, 
ethics, morals and polity.® Discussions about the intw- 
pr station of the abstruse utterance® of the grea-t teae^ers w^ere 
frequent and the raison d^itre of the development of the 
Buddtiist literature, partictdarly of the commentaries, is to be 
traced in these discussions. There are numerous interesting 
passages in the Sutta and Vinaya texts that tell us how 
occasions arose from time to time for the discussion of various 


- 1 Vide, Etadaggava^go, AngvMcara Nikaya, I, pp. 23 foU.j Mahavamta, edited 
Tby Geiger, ^The Coim(dl of MaMhmaapa^ Chap* 3, pp* 

2 BtMhiet7ndia, p, 141; B* 0. I^w, 
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topics among the BhikMius, or how their peace was disturbed 
by grave doubts calling for explanations either from the 
Buddha himself or from his disciples. Whenever an in- 
terested. sophist spoke vehemently in many ways in dispraise 
of the Buddha, in dispraise of the Doctrine and in dispraise 
of the Order, ^ whenever another such sophist misinterpreted 
the Buddha’s opinion, ^ whenever a heated discussion broke 
out in any contemporary Brotherhood,® or whenever a 
Bhikkhu behaved improperly, the Bhikkhus generally as- 
sembled in the pavilion to discuss the subject, or were 
exhorted by the Buddha or by his disciples to safeguard their 
interests. It was on one such occasion that the Buddha 
was led to offer an exposition of the moral precepts known as 
the SUahkhandha — ‘The tract on moraHty’ — ^len^ng its name 
to the first volume of the Dlgha Nikaya^ On another 
occasion Potaliputta, the wanderer, called on Samiddhi, and 
spoke thus: ‘According to Samana Gotama, as I actually 
heard him saying, Kamma either by way of deed or by way of 
speech is no Kamma at all, the real Kamma being by way of 
thought or vohtion only: mogham kdyakammam, mogham 
vacikammam, manokammam eva saccam ti; atthi ca sd samd- 
patti yam samdpaftim samdpanno na kind vediyatlU. ’ 

To him thus saying, replied Samiddhi : ‘ Speak not friend 
Potaliputta thus, speak not of him in this manner. Please 
do not misrepresent our teacher’s point of view, for that is not 
good. He would never have said so.’ 

‘ But tell me, friend Samiddhi, what a man will experience 
as the consequence of his deliberate action by way of thought, 
word and deed.’ ‘Pain’, was the reply.® 

When a report of this discussion was submitted to the 
Buddha, he regretted that the muddleheaded Samiddhi had 
given such one-sided answer to the second point of the 
wanderer. The right and complete answer would in that 
case have been that ‘He will experience either pleasure or 
pain or neither pleasure nor pain.’ But as regards Samiddhi’s 
reply to the first point, he had nothing to gainsay. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that the wisdom and 
foUy of Samiddhi, yet a young learner, formed the argument 
of the Buddha’s longer analytical exposition of the all- 
important subject of Kamma, which is termed the MS&- 


1 blgha NiMya, VoL I, Brahmajala Suttanta, p. 1. 

2 Majjhirm Nika/ya, III, pp. 207-8, 

3 Ihid.y II, Sdmagdmcimtta, pp. 243-4. 

^ Dlgha Nihdya {P,T..8.), Vol^ I. 

^ The rendering is not literal, though substantially faithful. Majjhima 
Nihdya, VoL III, pp. 207 foil. 
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kammavibhanga,^ in contradistinction to his shorter exposition, 
the Gulakamma-vihhanga,^ which was addressed to a young 
Brahmin scholar named Subha. Thus it can be established 
that the Mahdkammavibhanga was the Sutta basis. of the 
Abhidhamma exposition of the Sikkhdpadavibhanga which is 
incorporated in the second book of the Abhidhamma Pitaka? 
But, as a matter of fact, both these expositions have left their 
stamp on subsequent exegetical literature as is evidenced by 
the N ettipakarana and the Atthasdlinl^ and similar works. 
Scanning the matter more closely, we can say that Buddha- 
ghosa’s exposition of Kamma in Ms Atthasdlinl is really the 
meeting place of both. 

The Majjhima Nikdya contains many other illuminating 
expositions of the Buddha, notably the Scddyatana Vibhanga,^ 
the Amwa Vibhahga,^ the Dhdtu Vibhahga ^ and the Dakkhind 
Vibhahga,^ wMch have found their proper place in the 
Abhidhamma literature, supplemented by higher expositions. 
They have also found their way into the later commentaries 
including, of course, the works of Buddhaghosa. Then we 
have from Thera Sariputta, the chief disciple of the Buddha, 
ani exposition of the four Aryan truths, the Saccav^hanga,^ 
which had found its due place jn the second book of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, where it has been supplemented by a 
higher exposition {Abhidhammabhdjaniya). Sariputta’s ex- 
position contains naany of the stock-passages, or the older 
disconnected materials wth wMch the whole of the Pitaka 
literature, as we may reasonably suppose, was built up. 
TMs piece of independent commentary has been tacked €m 
to tho SatipaUhdTia Suita, itself a commentary, and it fumishm 
a point of distinction between the Satipatt^na S'uMa in the 
Majjhima Nikdya and the Mahdsaiipatthdna Sutta in the 
Dlgha Nikdya. 

A complete catechism of important terms and passages of 
exegetical nature is ascribed to Sariputta and is familiarly 
known as the Sahglti Suttanta of which a Buddhist Sanskrit 
version exists in Tibetan and Chinese translations under the 
name of the SangiU^parydya Sutra. The method of grouping 
various topics under numeiioal heads and of explaining by 
means of simple enumerations invariably follows by Thera 


1 Majjhima Nikdya^ III, pp, 207-2 15^ 

2 Ibid., Ill, pp. 202-206; NeUipakaratia^ p. 182. 

3 Fi6/ia%cif, pp. 286-29^.* - 4 

^ Majjhima Nikdyay VoL III, pp- 215-222. ® Ibid., pp. 280-287. 

7 Ibid., pp. 237-247. » Ibid., pp. 2^8-257. 

® Majjhima Nikdya, YohXn., 24.H-262. 

Dlgha Nikdya, III, pp. 207ff. See for referenoee Prof., TWcafetWi’s MgMy 
instructive article on the Sarvastivadius in 1905, p« 07.r 
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Sariputta in the singularly interesting catechism referred to 
above as also in the Dasuttara Sutta, characterizes two of the 
older collections, the Samyutta and the Anguttara, and certain 
books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, notably the Puggala 
Pannatti, the materials of which were mostly drawn from the 
Anguttara Nikdya. This fact alone can bring home to us the 
nature of Sariputta’s work in connection with the Pitaka litera- 
ture. But Sariputta does not exhaust the Ust. We have to 
consider other renowned and profoundly learned disciples of 
the Buddha, among whom some were women, who in their own 
way helped forward the process of development of the com- 
mentaries. Take, for example, the case of Thera Mahakaccana 
who was allowed to enjoy the reputation of one who could 
give a detailed exposition of what was said by the Buddha in 
brief. The Majjhima Nikdya ^ alone furnishes four examples 
of Mahakaccana ’s exegesis. It is interesting to note that 
Mahakaccana seldom indulges in mechanical enumeration and 
coming of technical terms as Sariputta did. On the contrary, 
he confines himself to bring out the inner significance and 
true philosophical bearing of the Buddha’s first principles. 

Thera Mahakotthita was regarded as an authority next 
to none but the Buddha himself on PatisarribMdd or metho- 
dology of the Buddha’s analytical system. In the Majjhima 
Nikdya again we meet with his disquisition on the charac- 
teristic marks or specific differences of current abstract terms 
signifying the various elements of experience.® The first 
part of Mahakotthita’s explanation may be said to be the 
historical foundation of the LakMianahara in the Netti- 
pakaraim, of some passages of the Milinda-PanJio^ and certain 
statements in the commentaries of Buddhaghosa^; we have 
similar contributions, from Moggallana, Ananda, Dhamma- 
dinna and Khema. 

The whole of the Vinaya SnUaviShanj^ is nothing but a 
canonical commentary on the two Patimokkha codes. Simi- 
larly the Oullaniddesa is a word for word commentary on the 
Parayana-group of sixteen poems and the Khaggavisdna 
Sutta, while the Mahdniddesa, modelled on the earlier exegesis 
of Mahakaccana, is a canonical commentary on the Atthaka 
group of sixteen poems. 

The canonical texts containing the prose exegeses or 
word for wbrd commentaries are broadly classed as Veyyd- 


1 Vol. I, pp. noff.; Vol. in, pp. 194, and 223. 

2 PajamMi pajdndt%U . • . . tcmnd fomiavd ti vuccati .... Vijdndti vijdndtUi 
.... ta$md vinndnanti vuccati .... MqfjJmma Nikdya {P.T,8,), Vol. I, p. 292. 

3 MiMnda-Fafiho (Trenckner), p. 62. 

^ E.g., 8umcmgalavildainh 1, pp. 62-^65* 
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Jcaranas. The Abhidhamma books with the single exception 
of the Katkdvatthu come within the definition of such 
Veyydkaranas. In all of them, the mdtikds or uddesas are 
followed by the niddesas or vibhangas. So far as the second 
Abhidhamma book is concerned, in most of the chapters 
each bearing the name of a vibhahga, we have the Suttanta 
exegesis {Suttantabhdjaniya) supplemented by the Abhidhamma 
exegesis {Abhidhammabhdjaniya), the latter taking us a step 
further from the Sutta stage of the commentary-process in 
the canon. The Kathdvatthu, which is a book of Buddhist 
controversies connected with the time of A^oka, follows a fine 
of development peculiarly of its own. Through the con- 
troversies one can watch with interest a critical method of 
interpretation of various knotty and important points of 
Buddhism which bristle with historical, theological, philo- 
sophical and psychological interests. 

Just as the textual and exegetical methodology developed 
in the Netti and Petakopadesa may be regarded as a further 
step from the canonical stages of the niddesas or vibhangas^ 
so the discussions in the Milinda seeking to clarify several 
knotty points of Buddhism may be rightly held as a further 
step from the controversies in the KathdvaMhu, These two 
lines of the earlier commentary process were found at last in 
the Atthakathds, each with its singular contribution to the 
richness of the scholastic method which emerged out of the 
earlier processes. 



Chapteb IV 


SUCCESSORS 

Buddbaghosa is credited by Dhammakitti with having 
written oonunentaries on the whole of the Tripitaka. 
In fact he wrote commentaries on a large portion of the 
Three Pitakas but not on the whole. Perhaps he found his 
life too short for the completion of the huge work to which 
he devoted his life, or perhaps he fbund his health failing; or, 
if we are to believe that he did actually return to Rrdia, 
there might have been other obstacles to his work. 

The work thus left unfinished was taken up by others 
who came after him and it will be interesting here to give an 
account of persons who, following in the footsteps of the great 
commentator, served to make the Pitakas easily intelligible to 
succeeding generations. 

Among his successors, the following are noteworthy: — 

1. Buddhadatta, the author of the Vinaya-vinicchaya, 
Uttar a-vinicchaya, Ahhidharaniavatara, Rupdrupavibhaga, and 
Madkwatffiavildsim, which is a commentary on the Buddha- 
varpsa. 

2. CuUa-Buddhaghosa, whom the Gandhavamsa honours 
as the author of the two works called Jdtattaginiddna and 
Sotattagmiddna, but who may really be taken to be the author 
of the ParamaMhajotikd which is a serial commentary on the 
Khvddakapdtha, Dhammapada, Sutta-nipdta and Jdtaka. 

3. Buddhaghosa III, who is now regarded as the author 
of the SamardapdsddiJcd and Kahhhdvitaram. 

4. Dhammapala, who wrote the N ettipaharami-aUha- 
Jcaihd, ItivuttaJca-atthaJcathd, Uddna-atthakathd, Cariydpitaka- 
afpiaJcalJm, Theraihengdthd-atthakathd, Vimalavildsim, a com- 
mentary on the V imdnavati^ii, Vimalavildsim, a commentary 
on the Petavatthu, PararndUha-rnanjusd, a commentary on the 
Visuddhimagga, LdnatthapaMsinl, lArmttTmvannand, etc. ' 

5. Mahan§.ma, who wrote the Saddhammapakdsim, a 
commentary on the Patisambhiddmagga. 

6. Upasena, who is known as the author of the 
dhcmmapajjotikd which is a serial commentary on the GvMa- 
niddesa and Mahdniddesa. 

Bvddhadatta: His main fame as a writer rests on the 
fact of his being the composer of the two Vinaya and two 
Abhidhamma Manuals in elegant prose or verse, mostly in 
verse. The Buddhavamsa is the only canonical text on which 
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he 'tvrpte a commentary worth the name. The two Vinaya 
Manuals and AhhidJiammdvatdra are mere summaries of the 
materials derived from the earlier Sinhalese commentaries 
written by him at the Mahavihara of Ceylon. There is 
hardly any evidence of critical scholarship. He was an eldet 
contemporary of the great Buddhaghosa in so far as he went 
to Ceylon before the latter, and an original writer in so far as 
he wrote, almost at the same time in South India, indepen- 
dently of the Visuddhirmgga and other works of the great 
commentator Buddhaghosa. His second Abhidhamma Manual 
caHed Bupdrupavibhaga is historically important as being 
the precursor of Anuruddha’s Abhidhammatthasangaha. 

The contemporaneity of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa, 
the great commentator, is sought to be established, as we 
saw, on the basis of their references to a common personality, 
namely, Thera Sahghapala. Arguing on this and other 
grounds, it seems reasonable to connect their literary activities 
with the latter part of the reign of Gothabhaya-Meghavanna, 
or, at the latest, with the reign of Jetthatissa (A.D. 323-33), 
the son and successor of king Gothabhaya (A.D. 302-16). 

The known facts about Buddhadatta may be told in a 
few words. The thera ^ was a celebrity of the Mahavihajra 
of Ceylon, and was an inhabitant of the Cola Kingdom 
situated on the Kaveri. He tells us that his royal patron 
was king Aceuta Aocutavikkanta of the Kalabbha or Kalamba 
dynasty. All his works were written in the famous monastery 
erected by Venhudasa or Kanhadasa on the banks of the 
Kaveri.2 

Bev. P. Buddhadatta has published an edition of 
Buddhadatta’s Ahhidkamma and Vinaya Manmis^ while Ms 
royal Sinhalese edition of the Buddhavamsa AtAakathd has 
been published in the Simon Hevavitarape Series, The 
Abhidhammdvatdra serves as an introduction to the AbM- 
dhrnnma philosophy. Buddhaghosa expounds his psychology 
in twins of the five hhandhas. Buddhndatta opens Ms scheme 
with a fourfold division of the compendium, viz. mind, mental 


^ Acsoordiog to the Cfetndhmxtmaa, Buddhadatta oame next to ^fiuddha^d^ 
J.P.T.8., 1880, p. 69. ■ ^ - 

^ Abhidharnmavat&rar P.TJS., ViftfiSpanaip, xiii, xivy xv, xvi ^d. xvii» 

‘ . Vinayavinicdiayo .... 

.... Oolaraffhe JBhutamangaJa~pSm& 

V eaymd&sassa Wrame, vamntma 
AcmUewikkmM-ndnutem colaraAfio kceto.’ 

‘ Kaven-paflam^ rcmmie, nSnardmopaaobhite 
K&rite. Kanhadaaena dasKmfiye memoratm.' 

. Btiddhadattmamoito'^ffa^ Vint^O’VmicAni^/^ 
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properties, material quality and nihbana. In this respect 
Buddhadatta’s representation is perhaps better than that of 
Buddhaghosa.i 

It is clear that the two writers drew their materials 
from the same source. This fact well explains why the 
V isuddhimagga and the Ahhidhammdvatdra have so many 
points in common. Buddhadatta has rendered great service 
to the study of the Ahhidhamma tradition which has survived 
in Theravada Buddhism to the present day. The legendary 
account is that Buddhadatta put in a condensed form that 
which Buddhaghosa handed on in Pali from the Sinhalese 
commentaries. ‘But the psychology and philosophy are 
presented through the prism of a sound and vigorous intellect, 
tmder fresh aspects in a style often less discursive and more* 
graphic than that of the great commentator, and with a 
strikingly rich vocabulary.’ 

It is also narrated in the account we have referred to 
above that when on sea Buddhadatta met Buddhaghosa and 
learnt that he was going to Ceylon to render the Sinhalese 
commentaries into Pali. He spoke to the latter thus, 

‘ When you finish the commentaries, please send them to me, 
so that I may summarize your labours.’ Buddhaghosa said 
that he would comply with his request and the narrative 
adds that the Pali commentaries were after completion 
actually placed in the hands of Buddhadatta who summed up 
the commentaries on the Ahhidhamma in the Ahhidhamma- 
vatdra and those on the Yinaya in the Vinaya-vinicchaya 
(abridged translation of the foregoing by the editor, Buddha- 
datta’s ’Manual, p. xix). Mrs. Ehys Davids says, ‘It is 
probably right to conclude that they both were but handing 
on an anal^ical formula, which had evolved between their 
own time and that of the final closing of the Ahhidhamma 
Pitaka.’^ 

like Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta, too, employed the 
simile of the purblind and the lame to explain the relation 
between Noma and Bupa.^ Buddhadatta’s division of the 
terms into Samuha and Asamuha is another interesting 
point.* It win be remembered that such a division of terms 


Mrg, Bhys Davids, Buddfmt Psychology (Quest Series), p, 174. 
/2 jm., p. 179. 

® AhMMammuvcMra, P,T,S., p. 115. 

*N4mam nissaya rupan tu, rupcm nissaya ndrmham 
pmaMcM soda sdbhcmn, pa^km}ohadrad)lmmiyam ; 
imassa pcma atthassa, cmblimatthodp em ca 

vMabhd> upamd idha.^ 

^ Ahhidhmymdvatdra, P,TB., p. 83. 

' '^UpMu-pcmncdti noma acmuhdsamuha-vasena duvidhu hoU,^ 
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as this was far in advance of the older classification embodied 
in the Puggala Pannatti commentary.^ 

According to Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta,^ Buddhadatta was 
either older than Buddhaghosa or of the same age with him. 

GuUa Buddhaghosa {Buddhaghosa II): Buddhaghosa the 
Great in the prologue to Ms Atthasdlinl and the epilogue to Ms 
Sammohavinodanl says that he undertook to compose these 
works at the instance of the Bhikkhu or Yati Buddhaghosa, 
evidently a younger contemporary and fellow inmate of the 
Mahavihara of Ceylon. The Oandhavamsa ascribes to a 
jupior Buddhaghosa, Culla Buddhaghosa, the two works 
called J dtattaginiddna and Sotattaginiddna, wMch are ob- 
viously Burmese titles for two medical treatises, and if not so, 
for the Pali Jdtakatthahathd and SuttatthaJcathd. Even apart 
from that, the Vinaya commentary, Samantapdsddikd, clearly 
presupposes not only the Visuddhimagga and other works of 
Buddhaghosa the Great but also the Paramatthajotikd, a 
serial commentary on the four Sutta texts of the Khuddaka 
Nikdya, viz. the Khuddakapdtha, Bhammapada, Sutta-nipdta 
and Jdtaka. When we say ‘presupposes’ we do not base 
our statement on the cross-references between the Vinaya 
and Nikaya commentaries loosely given by the later redactors 
of them. Here it is based on the indebtedness of the Samanta- 
pdsddikd to the earlier Pali commentaries in its treatment of 
certain common Sutta topics. It goes without saying that the 
Visuddhimagga was the common authority behind them. 
When the tradition indiscriminately credits the great Buddha- 
ghosa also with the authorship of the Paramoilihajotikd, there 
must have been a good reason for it, but that was not certainly 
the fact that the author of the first Four ISTikS/ya commentaries 
was the same person as that of the Paramatthajotikd. 

Let us take, first of aH, the JdtakafjhakaiMt or Jaiahatthct- 
vannand for consideration. Rhys Davids called our atteoMon 
to an earlier Jataka commentary {Jdtakatthahathd) in Elu 
or Old Sinhalese, wMch is pr^upposed by the present 
commentary.® Nothing could be a better su gg estion on the 
part of Rhys Davids than to opine: ‘^Our PSli work may 
have been based upon it, but cannot be said to be a mere 
version of it.’ * 


^ Cf. Fiiggala-Pafi^Ui p, 173. 

^ BtiddhadaMa^s Manual^ edited by Bev. A. P. Buddbadattar, pp. xiii aad 
""Ayam puna BuddhadaMacaHya Buddhaghoadmnyena 
thohafn vd ti mllahhh&ma} 

® The present oomxaentary, as already pointed out by Bhya Davids, rafera 
three times to an earlier atfha^athd (Infrod., p. lx). See Fausboll, Jdtaka, I, 
p. 62 . 

^ Introd-, p. lx. 
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In tMs connection I may observe «bhat though it 
professedly followed the Mahavihara method of exposition, ^ 
the present commentary in FaushoU’s edition does not claim 
to have been based upon any single commentary in Sinhalese. 
It claims certainly, on the other hand, to have been a critically 
prepared reliable Pali version based upon a previous Jdta- 
katthahathd (probably of the Mahavihara school) and a few 
other commentaries, vaguely referred to in the lump by the ex- 
pression JSesa-atthakathdsu (‘in the remaining commentaries 

Now, turning to the introductory verses in the Siamese 
edition, I find that there was a separate version of the Jataka 
commentary which followed with, meticulous care the same 
method of exposition as in the Pord-^atthakathd in Old 
Sinhalese.® 

The diEference between the two versions is accentuated 
also by the undermentioned three facts : — 

(1) That the Paimrmgathd or Introductory verses are 

quite different in them. 

(2) That the titles of the Jatakas vary here and there. 

(3) That the order and titles of the last ten Maha- 

jatakas, too, are at variance. 

The total number of the Jatakas is, no doubt, the same in 
both of them; it is 547, faUing short of the traditional total of 
550 as given by Buddhaghosa and others by three Jatakas. 

In the Pandmagdthd in Fausboll’s edition we are told 
that the work was undertaken at the personal request of three 
Theras, one of whom, Buddhadeva by name, belonged to the 
Mahimsasaka seet^ {MaMwd^aha-vamsamM sanibhuteim). In 
the Siamese edition, on the other hand, we read that the work 
was imdertaken in compliance with a repeated request of a 
number of wise and learned monks.® The prologue to the 
Siamese edition is appropriate to the Apaddna-atthakathd. 


1 FaiisboU, I, p, 

2 Ibid,^ I, p. 62: yam pana Jdtaha^lmhathdyam . , ,tain sesa-affhahatMm 
n^atthi, tasmd idJiam em gahetabbam. 

2 Siamese ©d., I, p, 2 : Furdm--S%halahhd3dya FordruitphaJcathdya ca thapitam 
sdjdhunqm icokUMhitam, Tasmd tgmppanissdya FordnafthaJcathd- 
nayam vivajjelmd vintddhaithe msemPiham pakdsayam sefpham 

haH8adm^a0mvannammh ti. 

® Siamese ©d.> I, p* 1 : 

^DMrdUMrAi dgamapMM 
Apaddm0iah(M}wApi jbh&nte, hdtabbcm U visemto 
Fumppm^ddcMrm^€m yddto'ham yaaasMlii 
tmmahmri sdpaddnassd Apaddnassa seaato,^ etc. 
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As for the difference in titles, however immaterial, the 
following table may suffice to indicate it ^ : — 

!Faush6ll 


Kurunga (21). 

Gagga (155). 

Telovdda (246). 

Kahkata (267). 
Maccha-UddaTW, (288). 
Bhadra-Ohata (291). 
Kaya-vicehinda (293). 
Komdya-putta (299). 
Kassapamandiya (312). 
8asa (316). 

Ambacora (344). 
Dhonasdhha (353). 

Ghata (355). 

Ahigundika (365). 
Nandiyamiga (385). 
Dhajavihetha (391). 
Bhisapuppha (392). 
Vighdsa (393). 

Kdha (395). 

Sattubhasta (402). 
Kacmni (417). 

Getiya (422). 

Madidsuha (429). 
CuUasuha (430). 

JSdrita (431). 
Padakv^alarmmxiva (432). 
Samhha (442). 
Bildri-Kosiya (450). 
Ghata (454). 

Dhamma (457). 
Yuvanja/yd (460). 
KdMhga-bodhi (479). 


Siamese 

Kuruhga-miga (21). 
Bhagga (155). 

Bdlovdda (246). 
Suvanna-kakkata (267). 
Maccha-ddna (288). 
Bhadra-ghatabheda (291). 
Kdya-nibbinda (293). 
Komdriya-putta (299). 
Kassapavandiya (312). 
Sasapandita (316). 

Amba (344). 

Venasdkha (353). 

Dhahka (355). 

Ahitundika (365). 
Nandiyamigardja (385). 
Pabbajita-vihethaka (391). 
Upasinghapuppha (392). 
Vighdsdda (393). 

Mani (395). 

Senaka (402). 
KaccdnigoUa (417). 
GeJtiyamga (422). 
Mahdsuvardja (429). 
GuUasuvakardja (430). 
Haritaca (431). 
Padakuscda (432). 
Samkhahtdhmana (442). 
Bijdra (460). 
Ghaiapd$dita (454). 
Dhammadevaputta (457). 
Yvdhanjaya (460), 
Kdlinga {^79). 

Sarahha (483 ) . ; 
8vgirdja{4:Wi). 


Barabha-miga (483), 

>Srm(499). 

Sirimanda (500). Birim&ndaka (500). 

Rohanta-miga {^1). Rohay>a (501). 

It is neither in FausboU’s nor in typically Ceylonese 
editions of the present Jataka commentary but only in the 
Siamese that I find the recension of the Pali birth^stcsdes 
which are elaborately illustrated on the glazed pla^u^ at the 


^ Minor liofe notiood 
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Ananda Pagoda in Pagan. With regard to the order and 
titles of the Jatakas illustrated on the Ananda Pagoda as 
compared with those in FanshoU’s edition, Duroiselle observes : 
‘ The order of the shorter stories up to No. 537 included strictly 
follows that of the Pali Jataka as edited by PausboU (Vols. 
I-V), although the names here and there may slightly differ. 
But the traditional order of the Mahdnipdta or the collection of 
the last ten long stories (Vol. VI of Pausboh) is not quite the 
same.’ ^ This very observation is mutatis mutandis applicable 
to the recension in the Siamese edition with equal force. 


Fausboll 


Siamese 


MugapakMia ^ (538) 
Mahdjanaka (639) 
Sdrm (540) 

Nimi (541) 
Khan4ahdla (542) 
BhuridaUa (543) 
Mahdndradakassapa 


Temiya ^ (638) 
Mahdjanaka (539) 
SuvanTmsdma (540) 
Nimirdja (641) 
Candakumdra (544) 
BhuridaUa (543) 
(544) Brahmandrada (545) 


Vidhurapcmdita (545) Vidhura (546) 

Mahd-ummagga (646) Mahosatha (542) 

VesaarUara (647) Vessantara (547) 


Ananda Pagoda ^ 
Termya ® (638) 
Mdhdjmakd (539) 
Suvannasdma ® (540) 
Nemi (541) 
Candakumdra ^ (544) 
BhuridaUa (543) 
Mahdbrahmandrada ^ 
(545) 

( ?) Vidhura (546) 
Mahosadha » (542) 
Vessantara (647) 


Thus we have two slightly different recensions of the Pali 
Jataka commentary, one mainly based upon the Mahdvihdra 
Atthalcathd and the other upon the Pord'm, and both con- 
taining 547 birth-stories in all. I may now proceed to show 
that there was a third recension of the same fulfilling the 
traditional total of 550. In the Preface to the Epigraphia 
Birmanica, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. iv, f.n. 1, DuroiseUe informs us 
that the terracotta plaques at the Petleik Pagoda, Pagan, 
illustrate 550 stories. How this traditional number has been 
made up cannot be definitely stated until the letteiq>ress 
which was being written on those plaques is published. In 
the absence of that, one may at the most indulge in certain 
surmises, none of which may ultimately come true. It may, 
with fair certainty, be conjectured that the required number 
has been made up by adding three Jatakas to or including 
them in one of the two recensions of 547. The question is: 
what are these three Jatakas, and what difference wiU their 


^ Epigraphia Birmcmica, VoL II, Pt. Z, pp. iv-v, 

^ For the list, see Epigraphia Birmanica, Vol. II, Pt. 1, p. v, and the whole 
vohmiie. • . , 

® Bhaarhut title, Mugapakaya, 

^ OaHyd-Bi^ka has Tmdya-caHyd (fourth chapter, AdhiUhdnapdramitd), 

^ Popular Burmese name, Term^zat (= Temiya- Jataka), Epigraphia 
Birmanica, II, Pt, I, p. I. 

6 Ibid., 11, Pt. 1, p. 29. Ibid., II, Pt. 1, p. 76. 

^ Ibid,, II, Pt. 1, pi 88. 

® Ibid., II, Pt. 1, p. 38. The Talaings, or rather Mons, call it ‘‘jdt-Maho8\ 
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inclusion make to the order of all the Jatakas ? The second 
part of the question cannot be answered now. As regards 
the first part, out of the three required Jatakas, two may, 
perhaps, be supplied from the Cariyd-Pitaka, and one from 
the MaMvastu, the two stories from the former being those of 
Mahagovindai and Sacca,^ and that from the latter the 
Vrsabha-Jataka,® illustrated on the Bharhut railing,^ or all 
the three from the Gariyd-Pitaka, viz. those of Mahagovinda, 
Sacca, and Mahalomahamsa.® I say from the Cariyd-Pitaha, 
because the Pali cariyds were presumably all based upon an 
earlier collection of the Jatakas. 

Besides these three recensions, two of 547 and one of 660 
Jatakas, I may even speak of another of 500 birth-stories, 
which, as a Pali canonical work, must be regarded as the 
oldest of aU the four. The Cidla-niddesa gives the total 
number of J atakas then known to the Buddhist Community 
as 600 {pancajdtaJcasatdni).^ The statement in the Qvlla- 
niddesa cannot but be construed as referring to a Pali canonical 
text containing 600 Jatakas. According to Pa-Hien’s 
itinerary,'’' the Abhayagiri School had a recension which 
recognized only 600 Jatakas, a total perfectly agreeing with 
the number in the Gvlla-niddesa.^ I can say, therefore, 
that there were from a certain late date two traditional 
numbers, one maintained by the teachers of Abhayagiri and 
the other by those of MahavihUra. 

In the immediate historical and literary background of 
the Pali canonical collection of 500 Jatakas are the Suttanta 
Jatakas, ‘the earliest forms’ in which we find the Jatakas as 
distinguished from the fables, parables, legends, and current 
folk-tales presupposed by them. The Gidla-niddesa, as 
already noted, gives just four typical examples of them. 
Rhys Davids has drawn our attention to some more. Applying 
the single criterion of concluding identification ^ or the two 
criteria of narration of the tale by the Buddha and identifica- 


^ Om%ya-PitoJcaf No, 5; p, 197, not tadtided' te tli© 

of 54T. 

2 Cariyd-Pitahm^ No. 28, wrongly identified with 

The story is not to be fonnd in Fansbbil^s / dtaha. Bee OaHyd^Pipoha. fmrmmimy, 
edited by D, L. Bama for the P.TM., pp. 

3 3IahdvmtUy III, p. 28; cf. Dharmaruci story Divyd, xviii. 

^ Barua, Barhut, Bk. Ill, pL Ixxx, 109. 

® OalcuUa Eeview, 1927, p* 57. 

* ^SfiddesQf II, p. 80, 

^ Beal, Records of the Western Worlds I, p. Ixxv. 

,, ® VoL V, No. 2. 

^ Applied by Bhys Davids, Introd.^ p. xlviiL 
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tion of the narrator "with the hero,^ Rhys Davids’ list of 
Suttanta JMiakas ^ may he modified and presented as below : 

(1) Mahapadana-story {D., II, p. 1). 

(2) Maha-Sndassana (D., II, p. 169). 

(3) Maha-Govinda {D., II, p. 220). 

(4) MakhMeva (M., II, p. 74). 

(6) Mahavijita’s Priest (Z>., I, p. 134). 

(6) Ghatikara (if., II, p. 53). 

(7) Pacetana’s wheelwright (.4., I, p. 111). 

Considered in the light of the above observations, the 
position of the Pali canonical collection of Jatakas is abso- 
lutely clear; it contained 600 birth-stories at any rate, so it 
was known to the compiler of the Culla-niddesa in about the 
third century B.C., if not earlier stiU. It was virtually the 
same work that was held to be authoritative among the monks 
of Abhayagiri monastery in Ceylon as far down as Pa-Hien’s 
visit, if not later stUl. The metrical text in the present 
Jataka commentary is veritably the same as the canonical 
text without certain remodellings, certain amplifications, 
certain additions and alterations here and* there. The 
Mahavihara School stood for a total of 550 Jatakas, and 
produced works to justify it. But whether the actual number 
found is 547 or 550, scholars have convincingly shown that the 
latter number was derived out of the former only by certain 
manipulations ^ which, clever or not, are naively mechapical 
and meaningless in effect. . ■ , 

Even after conceding that the 647 or 60 birth-stonfes in 
three recensions of the Pali jataka commentary are thus 
reducible to 500, or for the matter of that, 500 is the correct 
number of Jatakas as known to the author of the OuUa-nMdesa 
and to the monks of Abhayagiri, we should not dismiss the 
traditional number 550 as altogether unjustifiable. Here the 
real crux is — ^where to find the additional 50 Jatakas. The 
question is not so difficult to answer as at first sight. There 
are principally these two sources, from either of which the 
Jatakas may be supplied: 

(1) The fifty birth -stories {Pan'^sa-Jdtakam) that are 
not contained in the present conomentary 
. collection of Jatakas but available in Siam in a 
separate collection.^ 


1 It may be applied evidently on the basis of the statement in the Ouila- 
niddesat II, p. 80. 

2 Buddhist India, p. 195. 

3 Barua, Barhut, Bk. I, pp. 90-1* Cf. also Bhys Davids, Introd,, p. Iv, £n. 1. 
^ For an accoimt of it, see Leoti Feer, Mk4de mr les /a^fea,.pp. 6^5, 66-71. 
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Or, (2) the J atakas that are embedded in the Pali Nikayas,^ 
or related in the Cariyd-Pitaka and its com- 
mentary, ^ the Mahdvastu,^ and other works, 
but not included in the Pali commentary 
collection of 647 Jatakas. 

Buddhaghosa the Great knew the traditional total number 
of the Jatakas to be 550. His narration of the Jatakas was 
evidently based upon the Mahavihara recension of the earlier 
Sinhalese Jdtaha-atthakathd. He has utilized a part of the 
Jdtaka Niddnakathd in his Papancasudanl. Here his narra- 
tion of the Bodhisattva’s career in his last birth assumes 
the form of a summary of what is found in the Jataka 
commentary in FausboE’s edition. If the general introduc- 
tion to the Atthasdlini (p. 32) narrates the dureniddna of the 
Jataka commentary in the same language in which it is 
presented in PausboE’s edition, it is not difficult to make out 
that the whole thing is an interpolation and redundant. 

Tradition certainly ascribes the extant Jataka com- 
mentary ^ to Buddhaghosa.® Rhys Davids pertinently 
observed: ‘If not, however, by Bud(Tb.aghosa, the work must 
have been composed after his time; but probably not long 
after . . . and had the present work been much later than 
his time, it would not have been ascribed to Buddhaghosa at 
aE.’« 

Fortunately thea'e is no paucity of positive internal 
evidence to urge against the above tradition. Buddhaghosa, 
as is weE known, has narrated several Jatakas, omitting, of 
course, the concluding portion in his commentaries on the 
first four Nikayas, the Vinaya te:^, and the AbMdhamina 


^ E.g. MaMvijaya^s Priest (I>.^ II), 

(M., II, p. 53), and Faoetana's Wheelwright I, p. III). BuddJdet Indian 
p. 196. * 

^ B-g. (No. 28) and Mahdhmdharma (No. 35) in 

addiiiok to MAdyovinda (No. 5). 

3 B.g. Bahsita {MakdvaMu, i, p. 283); MaMm^ga (i, p. 286); 

(V p. 288); Godhd (ii, p. 61); Bdrapraddm (ii, p. 67); Vydgyrlbhuta 
(ii, p. 69); (E, p. 89) ; (ii, p. 94); (1, p* ^4) ; 

In/ p. 241); Kacchc^ (ii, p. 244); Suruparnrgardja (ii, p. Anm^G^ 

(ii, p. 271); (iii, p. 28); Vdnara (in, p. 31); Pw^amnM (iM, P» 33); 

Vijitdvi (iii, p. 41); SUpatra (iii, p. 215); Padurndmtl (ui, p. 156); Ocmdm- 
JSurya (ui, p. 172y; G<MgC^pdkt {m; p. IM); JDharmaiabdffwi (m, p. 286); (i) 
AjndtaJcav^inya (ui, p. 347); (n) AfMtakavi^m^ (ui, p. 349); Pa^^cci^hadkrd- 
ncyrgiya (iii, p. 303) in addition to Mohdgwnda (iii, p- 197). 

^ The title migg^ted in the opening verses in BansboE’s edition is 
Jccipdim>amym and that in the §iam^ edition, Apaddnat^haJoa^km^ 

* Apaddm4fhah:iLdt(^ bhamter Mtabbem H mseaato% also Apaddnctma 
(p. 2). But the title adopted for the present Siam^ie edition is Jdtaka0iahxthd* 
^ CkmdhiWc^tpsch 1886, p. 59. 

® Introduction to Bvddhist Bir^storieSf p. lx:. 
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treatises, as also in his VisuMhimagga. Now, comparing his 
narration of a birth-story with that in the present Jataka 
commentary, one may easily notice the points of agreement 
and difference between them. So far as the verses and their 
explanations go, there is hardly any difference worth noting. 
The difference mainly lies in the wording and presentation of 
details. Let one comparison here suffice. 

In Buddhaghosa’s narration, the Mulapariyaya Jataka is 
commenced with the words: Bhutapuhham, bhihhhave, anna- 
taro disapamohMio hrahmano Bdrdnasiyam pativasati, tinnam 
Vedanam pdragu, etc.^ 

The same in the Jataka commentary begins with the 
words : Atlte BardTiMsiyam Brahmadatte rag^am Jcdrente Bodhi- 
satto brahma'mkule nibbattitvd vayappatto tinnam Vedanam 
pdragu, etc.® 

Here the following points may be noted, each of 
importance: — 

(1) That Buddhaghosa adhered to the earher Sutta 

phraseology when he introduced the story with 
the word bhutapvbbam-^ 

(2) That he independently narrated it in PMi on the 

basis of a Sinhalese version then available to 
him. 

(3) That the verses and their explanations were taken 

over intact from the Sinhalese work.* 

(4) , That he by his Pali narrations of the stories had 

set the example which was certainly ‘quickly 
followed’.® 

The common authorship of the Paramatthajotikd as a 
serial commentary on the first three books of the KhuddaJca- 
nikdya, viz. the , Khuddakapdtha, Dhammapada and Sutta- 
nipdta canjbe easily established by the identity of the first 
line of the pandmagdthd and the two verses at the end. This is 
evident also from the common method of treatment and style 
of composition. The commentaries on the M angola, Ratana 
and Metta Sutta as found in the Khuddakapdtha and Sutta- 
nipdta Atthakafhds are identical, while those on the Sela 
and Vdsettha Suttas as foimd in the Majjhima and Sutta- 


^ Fa^anccmidamy I, p. 57. ^ j^ausboll, Jataka^ No. 245, 

^ Even where the word aUte occurs, the text differs in language from that- 
in the Jataka cmmimimy. Cf. PamncasMmh III, p. 69, and FaushoU, Jataka,, 
III, p. 376. 

^ This is partially corroborated by the quotations of gathas in the Milmda-^ 
Pcmho fem the Jdtal^. 

® This was clearly anticipated by Bhys Davids, Bvddhiat Bwtk-stories,. 
Introd., p. lx. 
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nipdta Atthakathds are in many respects diflferent. The 
Khuddakapdtha Atthakathd, considered section by section, 
appears to be a masterly dissertation, far in advance of the 
treatment of common topics in the writings of Buddhaghosa 
the Great. One may compare, for instance, the treatment of 
the topic of sarana in the KhuddaTcapdfha Atthakathd with 
that in the Sumangalavildsini, the section dealing with the 
Sdmanhaphala Sutta. The Dvattimsdkdravannand in the 
KhvAdakapdtha Atthakathd clearly presupposes Buddhaghosa' s 
treatment of the subject in the Visuddhimagga. The Dhamma- 
pada Atthakathd is in many places referred to in the Butta- 
nipdta commentary. The Pammatthajotikd, particularly the 
Khuddakapdtha Atthakathd, is presupposed by the Vinaya 
commentary. 

In the epilogue to the Dhammapada AtthakaPhd its author 
says that he undertook to compose this work while he was 
residing in a monastery erected for him by a contemporary 
king of Ceylon deserving the epithet of Birikuta of which the 
two variants are BirikvddM and Birigutta, and that at the 
request of a Thera named Kassapa. Birikuta or Birikud^ 
is evidently the epithet applied by the author of the Barnanta- 
pdsddikd to the contemporary king of Ceylon in the 20th year 
of whose reign he began to write this work. Some are in 
favour of identifying this king of Ceylon with Kitti-Sixi- 
Meghavanna who was a contemporary of Samudragupta. 
The author of the ParanudthajoUkd seems to have been a 
Thera of Ceylon. 

Buddhaghosa III: The tradition indiscriminately credits 
the great Buddhaghosa also with the authorship of the Vinaya 
commentaries, viz. the Bamarvtopasddikd and the Kcmkha- 
vitaranl. The second work which is a commentary on the two 
Pdtirrwkkhas, is nothing but an abridged version of the first 
work in so far as it is a commentary on the BuUambhcmga. 
Even if Buddhaghosa was really the author of these two 
wotks, his personal identity with Buddhaghosa, the author 
of the Visuddhimagga, has been seriously (diallm^ed in recent 
times.^ It is worth while to examine oar^uhy all the 
external as weE as the internal evidence on the subject b^ore 
coming to a definite conclusion. 

The arguments hitherto advanced to prove the existence 
of the two authors of the same name are as follows : — 

1. The author of the Visuddhimagga tells us that he 
proceeded with the writing of this great work following the 


^ ‘Bvddhadatta and BudMaghow. Thdr Conte^ponmai^ aind'" T%« 
Umvermty of Ceylon Bemmv, VoL Xp* % 
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behest of the Most Venerable Sahghapala who was then the 
head of the Mahavihara and a leading personality of the same 
institution in the time of King Gothabhaya Meghavanna, the 
grandfather of King Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna, a contemporary 
of Samudragupta. 

2. The author of the Samantapdsddikd tells us, on the 
other hand, that he read the Vinaya commentaries with the 
Most Venerable Buddhamitta who was then the head of the 
Mahavihara and undertook to compose this great work at 
the behest of Thera Buddhasiri. 

3. It seems that Buddhamitta succeeded to the headship 
of the Mahavihara after the death of Buddhasiri, who was 
probably the most saintly head of the Mahavihara add who 
died during Fa-Hien’s stay in Ceylon. 

4. The author of the Vis'uddhimagga mentions no con- 
temporary kings either of India or of Ceylon, while the author 
of the Samantapdsddikd expressly says that he began to 
write his work in the 20th year and completed it at the com- 
mencement of the 21st year of the reign of a famous king of 
Ceylon deserving the epithet of SirikuMa, Siripdla. 

5. King Mahanama with whose reign the literary career 
of the author of the Visvddhimagga is connected by tradition, 
was rather an infamous king and utterly unworthy of any 
praise jErom a celebrity of the Mahavihara, 

6. The author of the Samantapdsddikd refers to a very 
troublesome time after which peace was restored in the 
country, while no such gloomy picture of the time is given in 
the writings of Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visvddhimagga. 

7. The Kings of India and Ceylon who find an incidental 
mention in the works of the author of the Visvddhimagga 
are all pre-Gupta, and the Buddhist sects and schools of his 
time figure prominently in the Indian inscriptions which are 
also pre-Gupta in date. 

8. The author of the Samantapdsddikd was aware of 
the disparity in weight which existed between the coins struck 
on the model of those issued by Rudradaman and the nila 
and kaLakahdpatms. The Rudradamaka class of coins was 
widely current at the time of the author of the Samanta- 
pdsddikd, and their use continued almost up to the beginning 
of the Gupta reign.^ 

9. So far as the treatment of the common Sutta topics 
in the Sanw/ntapdsddikd is concerned, it clearly presupposes 
not only the Visvddhimagga and the commentaries written 
by its author, but also the Paramatthajofikd which may be 

1 Law, Buddhistic Studies^ pp. 
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ascribed to CtiUa-Buddhaghosa or Buddhaghosa II, a thera of 
Ceylon, whose literary career may also be assigned to the 
reign of one and the same king deserving the epithet of 
SirikuMa or 8irikuia or Sirigutta. 

10. Both the authors of the Visuddhimagga and the 
Samantapdsddika have pronounced judgment on the textual 
and doctrinal position of certain Mahayana works offered for 
acceptance as authentic and authoritative, the former in one 
list and the latter in two separate lists, the findings of the 
latter being more thorough-going than those of the former. 

11. The discussion about these Mahayana works is 
inconceivable before Gothabhaya Meghavanna during whose 
reign, as the Mahdvamsa records, a conference was held at 
Thtiparama for an open discussion of the doctrinal issues 
between the theras of the Mahavihara and the Cohyan 
monk Sanghainitta who went from the Indian shore to defend 
the cause of the VetuUakas when they were banished from the 
island of Ceylon by King Gothabhaya persuaded by the 
theras of the Mahavihara. 

1 2 . Neither the prologue nor the epilogue of the Saimnta- 
pdsddikd refers to the Viavddhimagga. 

it is undeniable that in the prologue to his first four 
Nikdya and AbMdhamma commentaries, the great Buddha- 
ghosa not only mentions the Visuddhimagga by name but also 
states that in explaining the doctrin^ points which are 
accurately and elaborately dealt with in it, his comments will 
be brief and concise : 

Iti pana sabham yasmd Visuddhimagge rmyd aupmi- 
suddharn 

vuttam, tasmd bMyo na tarn idka vicdrayissami. , 

Majjhe Visvddhimaggo esa catmmmp,pi M 

Thatvd pakdsayissati tatiha yathd bhdsifam aUhauh.^ 
Visuddhimoigge pan'idam yasmd sdbbam pahdsitam 
tasmd tmn agahetvdna sakcddya pi tardiyd 
paddnuhkaimdo em, koffUsam’cd^dmvampanmn,^ 

In the SamantapasddiM', on the other hand, there is 
no such refereanoe to the Vmddhimagga and other works of 
the great commentator. In its prologue, the reference is 
made only to the three older Sinhalese commentari^. It was 


^ Swncmgalavildsml^ I, p, 2; Fc^ancmudamy I, p» 2; I, 

p, 2; Manoraihctpurai^, I, p. 2. 

^ Att^kx^Uni, p. 2. 
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written independently as a commentary on the Vinaya 
Pitaka: 

Yasmim thite sasanam atthitassa 
patitthitam hoti susanthitaasa 
tarn vawmyissam Vinayam amissam 
nissdya pvitbdcanyanubhdvam.^ 

If this were not the case, he would not certainly have 
thought it necessary to elaborately deal with the common 
Sutta topics, such as the Three Refuges, and the Jhdnas. 
His treatment of these topics takes the form of so many 
dissertations, although written to a great extent rel3iing on the 
Visuddhimagga, the Nihdya commentaries, the Atthasdlim, and 
even the ParamaMhajotihd. 

The author of the Visuddhimagga has no respect for any 
individual opinion regarding the interpretation of a doctrinal 
point, nor even for dcdrya-mata or views of a school of 
teachers, if these are neither in the Atthahathds nor in the 
canonical texts: 

Yasmd pana idarn cariyd-vibhdvana-vidhdnam sabbd- 
hdr&m n'eva Pdliyam, na Atthakathdyam dgatam, hevalam 
dcariyarmtdnusdrena vuttarn, tasmd na sdrato paccetabbam. 
Yam pan’etam AUhakathdsu, cariyd-vibhdvana-vidhdnam vuttarn 
tad eva sdrato paccetabbam.^ 

On this* very subject we have the considered opinion of 
the author of the Samantapdsddikd. Here his approach to 
the subject is very rational and his findings command respect. 
In his judgment, even if any interpretation be ofpered either 
as one’s own opinion {attcmo mati) or as the opinion of a 
school of teachers, it should be tested by the application of a 
criterion of judgment. So he opines: 

Catuhhfdho Vinayo jdnitabbo: Suttam Suttdnulomam 
Acariyavddam attano mati ti. ... Tam pana attano matirn 
gahetvd kaihentena na dalhaggdham gahetvd voharitabbam, 
kdranam sallakkhetvd atthena Pdlim Pdliyd ca attham samsan- 
detvd kathetabbam. Attano mati dcariyavdde otdretabbd. Sace 
tattha otarati c'eva sameti ca gahetabbd . ... 

The author of the Visuddhimagga is generally very 
uncharitable to his opponents if they happen to belong to a 
school other than the Mahavihara and not infrequently refers 
to them as vitan^vddin or vidaddhavddin, or, with a feeling of 
contempt, as ‘others’ {apare). This is not the way of the 
author of the Sarmntapdsddikd. 

It is difficult to say that the author of the Visuddhimagga 
lived long enough to go again to Ceylon to write the Vinaya 

^ ' ■ ■ " ■■ « 

^ Bamaniapa^adihdf I, p. 1. ^ Visuddhimagga^ I, p. 107. 
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commentaries. But certain it is that he too ■was an Indian who 
appears to have gone to Ceylon from western India and 
Vindhya region and passed through the A n dhra and Cola 
countries. He record, for instance, that the Vindhya 
forest was without any human habitation.^ His statement 
that the Magadha ndU (a measure) corresponded to 12| pakt 
which was the standard weight, and that the ndU of Ceylon 
was greater in weight than that of the Damila country, was 
based upon the Andhaka and Maha'vihara AtthaJeathds.^ 

The author of the Visuddhimagga found the kaM/paTuia 
meaning the punch-marked coins to be long (digha), oblong 
(caturassa), and round (parimandala),^ and characteristically 
observed that a coin-expert could, after taking the kahaparuis 
in his hand, tell at once in which village or town or city, 
whether on a hill or a river-bank they were struck and by 
whom among the coin -makers.* 

The information supplied by the author of the Samanta- 
pdsddikd on the subject is more definite and historical in 
character. Here he speaks of the BupasuUa ® or numismatic 
text which was a secular subject of study. He further points 
out that in the Buddha’s time one Tcahd/pansb as current in 
Rajagrha, was equal to 20 mdsahas, one pdda was therefore 
equal to 5 mdsahas, but that was according to the standard 
weight of the silver punch-marked coins (so ca hho pordnassa 
nUahaJidpaimssa vasena), and not according to the standiurd 
weight of the coins modelled after those issued by Rudra- 
daman (na itaresam BudraddnMhddiimm).^ 

The views of the two authors on the common points are 
substantialy the same. The Samantapdsddihd exhibits a 
greater maturity of judgment and better intelleotual equip- 
ment. Whether the two authors were one and the same 
indi'vidual or not, the fact remains that the Samiimk^dsdMhd 
represents a later development of the views advocate by the 
author of the VimMhimagga. 

Dlmmrnapdla: The Sdsanavamsa connects him -with the 
island of Ceylon on no other ground Hian that he lived at 
Padaratittha (Badaratittha) i» the kingdom of 
(Dravi^) in the ne^hbourhood of Ceylon.’' It would have 
been perhaps more correct to say that as a man of KSiloIpura 


1 Samantcip^taMikd, III, p. 655. 

2 Ibid,^ III, p. 702. ^ Vistiddhimagga, p. 4^17^ 

^ S^rakha^ppaMsim, Binlialese Ed., p. 215. 

® 3(mumktpasM4kdt Smlialese Ed., II, p. 86. 

6 Sinhalese Ed., I, 172. 

So ca * dcariya-DMrnmQpdlaithero Stlialad^paasa aarntpe 

nivdsitattd SVialadipe yeva aangahetvd vaUabbo — ^p. 33. 
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in the country of Cola he belonged to the same school of 
Theravada as the Buddhist Theras of Ceylon and that, like 
his three great predecessors, he was a celebrity of the school of 
Mahavihara. His commentaries were based upon the Pordn- 
atthakathd as developed and cherished in the Mahavihara. 
The tradition rightly ascribes to him the commentaries, on 
the eight books, of the Khvddaha Nikdya,^ a commentary on 
the Nettippaharamx and a tiled on the Visvddhimagga known 
by the name of Paramatthamanjusd besides the lAnatthappa- 
Icdsim, the lAnatthavawtuind and other works. 

In the opinion of T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhaghosa and 
Dhammapala seem to have been educated at the same 
University, In support of this view he refers to the published 
works of the two writers, a careful study of which shows 
that they hold very similar views, they appeal to the same 
authorities, they have the same method of exegesis, they have 
reached the same stage in philological and etymological 
science and they have the same lack of any knowledge of the 
simplest rules of the higher criticism. The conclusion follows 
that as far as we can at present judge, they must have been 
trained in the same school.^ 

Mrs. Rhys Davids thus observes: ‘In the fifth or sixth 
century A.D., either before or just after Buddhaghosa had 
flourished and written his great commentaries on the prose 
works of the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas, Dhammapala of 
Kafleipura (now Conjeeveram), wrote down in Pali the 
unwritten expository material constituting the then extant 
three Atthakathds on the Psalms and incorporated it into his 
commentary on the three other books of the Canon, naming 
the whole ParamaUhadvpanV^ or “Elucidation of the 
Ultimate Meaning”. He not only gives the dkhydna in each 
Psalm, but adds a paraphrase in the Pah of his day, of the 
more ajrchaic idiom in which the gdtJids were compiled,’ ^ 

She further says, ‘The presentation of verses, solemn or 
otherwise, in a framework of prose narrative is essentially the 
historical Buddhist way of imparting canonical poetry. 
Dhammapala ’s chronicles are, for the most part, unduplicated 
in any other extant work; but not seldom they run on all 
fours, not only with parallel chronicles in Buddhaghosa’s 
cottimentaries, but also with the prose framework of poems in 


^ Thera-Theji-gdtha, Uddna and XimuUaha, JPetavatthu and VinidnavatthUf 
OaHydpitaka and Apaddna. 

^ Hastings, rf Religion and Ethics, Vol. IV, p:701. 

^ Mrs. Bhyg I,).-.'. / V'/'/i ' of the Sisters, p. xvi. 
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Sutta-nipata or Sarpyutta Nihaya, not to mention the 
Jdtaka.^^ . 

Dharomapala had evidently a great admiration for 
Buddhaghosa, the author of the VisiMdhimagga, and faith- 
fully followed the lead given by his Ulustrious predecessor. 
The views of the latter have been upheld throughout his works. 
He was well read and well informed. His prose style is 
lucid and clear, and his expositions, such as those of the 
Bodhi-Suttas in the Udami, assume the form of dissertations. 
There is evidence to show that he had studied the Bhagavadgltd. 
The commentaries written by him contain, like those written 
by his predecessors, a good deal of information about the 
social, religious, philosophical and ethical ideas of the time. 

Upasena: He is known as the gifted author of two Pali 
commentaries, namely, those on the Gidla and Mahd Niddesas. 
These commentaries known by the name of Saddhamma- 
pajjotikd were written on the method and in the style of the 
Paramatthajotikd, the commentary on the Sutta-nipdta, 
He tells us in the epilogue to his work that he used to reside 
in a monastery at Anuradhapura erected for him by a scribe 
called Kittisena and finished his duty of writing the com- 
mentary in the 26th year of the reign of king Siri-Sanghabodhi 
who is honoured with the epithet of Siri-nivdsa.^ 

Mahdndma : He was another erudite Thera of Ceylon who 
completed the task left unfinished by the great Buddhaghosa, 
and other predecessors by writing the Saddhammapamsiiu 
as a commentary on the Patisamhhiddmagga in a simple and 
clear style. In the epilogue to the work, he tells us that he 
finished his work in the third year after the death of king 
Moggallana,® while he was residing in the Uttaramantiparivena 
of the Mahavihara. That he followed in the footsteps of the 
great Buddhaghosa as regards his exposition of the four 
patisamhhidds is undoubted and the fact may be well estab- 
lished by the following citation from his work which is partly 
a verbatim reproduction and partly an elaboration of Buddha- 
ghosa’s explanation of nir'uUipcdiaamhhidd in, the Samrmdta- 
vinodami 


^ Mrs. BiiyH Davids, Fmhm of ths Brethren^ p. xxv. 

® ranno SiHnwdsassa Birimnghmm BodMno 
dhabUsatirnhi vmsamhi niUhitd 

Sirisanghabodhi must be identified vnth a king of Ceylon who reigned for 
more than 26 years. He can be better identified with king VijayabMiu I 
(A.D. 1059-1114). 

^ Some hold that he was probably king Moggallana I who in 

first half of the seventh century. He may better be identified with. SIc^aElma 
in, father and predec^sor of Vijayabldiu I, in which mm Mahteteia and 
IJpa«ia wifi figure as contemporariesi. 
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Yo pi agdmake maharawne nihhaMo tattha anno hathento 
ndrm natthi so pi attano dhammatdya vacanam samutthdpento 
Mdgadhabhdsam eva bhdsissati. Niraye tiracchdnayoniyam 
pettivisaye manussalohe devalohe ti sahbattha Mdgadhajbhdsd va 
ussannd. Tattha sesd Otta-Kirdta-Andhaha- Yona-Damila-bhd- 
sddikd atthdrasabhdsd parivattanti.^ 


^ Of* Sammohavinodanl pp* 387-88, 
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The first work of Buddhaghosa which he wrote before 
going to Ceylon is known as NdTwdaya. Dhammakitti in his 
Mahdvamsa Supplement tells us that Buddhaghosa wrote it 
out as a treatise meaning it to serve as a supplement to the 
DJiammasangani which is counted as the first Ahhidhamma 
treatise.^ Buddhaghosa in the general introduction to his 
Atthasdlinl, gives an account ‘of the contents of the Dhamma- 
sangani, according to which, the first Ahhidhamma treatise as 
then known to^him comprised four main divisions, each called 
a harfdo-: GittaJcanda, Rupahanda, NikJchepakanda and Attha- 
kathd kartda.^ If so, there is no reason to suppose that the 
Ndnodaya forms a part of the text of the Dhammasangani as we 
now have it, although Dhammakitti is very definite in stating 
that Buddhaghosa made it a kanda of the Dhammasangani, 
It is difficult to risk any opinion on this point until perchanoe 
the text of the Ndpodaya is obtained from Siam or elsewhere. 

The Visuddhimagga is certainly the first great work 
written by Buddhaghosa in Ceylon and by writing it he 
permanently established his reputation as an exponent of 
Buddhism. Dr. P. V. Bapat has been at pains to show that 
the views of the opponent criticized in the Visuddhimagga 
belonged to the Vimuttimagga written earlier by Thera 
Upaiissa who was presumably an adherent of the rival schocl 
of Abhayagiri.® Even it is maintained by others that the 
Theras of the Mahavihara made Buddhaghosa a hero obviou^y 
for the reason that they found in him iixe most eapahle ahiong 
the Mahaviharins to outdo the work of a partisan of the rivw 
school. However the Visuddhimagga was certainly the first 
work of Buddhaghosa in Ceylon and it presimposes no earlier 
Pitaka commentaries than those written in ralnhaleso. After 
this he wrote ont the commentaries on the first Four Nikdyas, 
and then the commentaries on the seven AhhMhamma books 
in their accepted order of enumeration. It may be worth our 
while to give a detailed account of each of them, in the 
chronological order. 


^ CiUcmomaat Chap. XXXVII. 

TaMha ^fanodoA^arp, ncma ha1m> pcdoarm^m tadd 
hdsi hodndam. 

® p. 6. 

® VimuUmyagga and ViaxMMmaggaf pp^ arim 
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Visvddhirmgga^ This is an encyclopaedic work on 
Buddhism, written by Buddhaghosa at the request of Thera 
Sahghapala. It is generally believed that it was written in 
Ceylon in the time of king Mahanama. That it was Buddha- 
ghosa’s first production in Ceylon is beyond doubt, 
Buddhaghosa requested the priesthood of Ceylon to give him 
access to aU their books as he was desirous of translating the 
Atthdhathd. In order to test his capability the Theras of the 
Mahavihara gave him two gdthds to explain. The ripe fruit of 
the, attempt made was the Visuddhimagga which does not 
presuppose any earlier Pali commentary. It refers, however, 
to the AtthakatMs available in Sinhalese only. It is 
rmdoubtedly a marvellous production and is said to have 
been composed ‘ un der somewhat ronrantic circumstances ’ , It 
has earned for him' an everlasting fame. It is considered to 
be the only book in which the whole Buddhist system is well 
depicted. It does not contribute anything to the PUahas 
themselves but it aims at a systematic arrangement of theic 
contents. It is not a commentary on any single text but 
claims to be a compendium of the Buddha’s doctrine as a 
whole,^ Spence Hardy is right in pointing out that this work 
presents an abstract of the doctrinal and metaphysical 
parts of the Buddhistical creed, which acquires an authority 
and authenticity, which no compendium exclusively formed by 
any orientalist of a different faith can have any claim to,® 

The Mahdvamsa account of the circumstances that led 
to the composition of this work, agrees substantially with 
what is found in it, Buddhaghosa begins the dissertation by 
quoting the twC stanzas from the Samyutta Nikdya and 
proceeds with it by way of explaining it elaborately. The 
stanzas cited are as follows : — 

„ Site patitthdya naro sapamio, 

ciUcm pannam ca bhdvayam, 

. ' Atdpd nipako hMkIchu, 

so imam vijataye jatanti. 


^ A. P. Buddhadatta and D. A. Gunawardhana have edited and published 
two Sinhalese editions of the VimddMmagga, There is a Burmese edition of 
this text by Saya^XJ. Phye. , Mrs. Bhys Davids’ English translation of the' 
tet two chapters of the Visuddhimagga deserves mention. Some portions of 
this text with Sanskrit translation have been printed, in the Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society, There is an incomplete edition in Bengali by Gopaldas 
ChoWdhTlr^Ahd"^Saffia^ia Puhhah^hda/pnT^'^^^^^ TP 2?^' ’^Due to the comBihecf 
labours ofMrs. Rhys Davids and Mr. P ■ Mjj i'ijjTit.n iv; iai.:- English translation 
entitled the Path of Purity has come out under the auspices of the Pali Text 
Society of Er.::Tr;r i. 

2 jtii vJ ' and Present, p. 212* 

^ Mamud of Buddhisrn, yig, 
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A wise man should think of meditation and. wisdom after 
having been established in the precepts. An active and wise 
bhikkhn disentangles this lock. Buddhaghosa records the 
circumstances under which he wrote his Visuddhifmgga 
(I, p. 2). At the end of the work again, Buddhaghosa repeats 
these very gdthds. He says that the interpretation of Hla, 
etc,, has been given in the AtthaJcathds on the five Nihdyas. 
The interpretation gradually becomes manifest, being free 
from all faults due to confusion, and it is for this reason that 
the Visuddhimagga should be liked by the Yogis who are 
desirous of obtaining purity and who have pure wisdom. 

The vocabulary of this work is astonishingly rich as 
compared with the archaic simplicity of the Pitakas. The 
quotations in the Visuddhimagga from the Pipxkas, the 
Pordims, the Sinhalese Atthakathds, etc., are innumerable. It 
contains the whole of the Theravada Buddhism in a nutshell. 
In it, Buddhaghosa is strong in his attacks on Pakativdda, i.e. 
the Sankhya and Yoga systems which believe in the dual 
principles of Purusa and Prakrti. He shows an extravagant 
zeal for diiferentiating the Buddhist conception of avijjd or 
ignorance from the Prakrtivadin’s conception of Praifti as 
the root cause of things.^ 

It is evident from the Visuddhimagga that Buddhaghosa 
had a fair knowledge of anatomy 

In this work Buddhaghosa treats of such topics sis 
dhutahgas (ascetic practices), kammMthdThds (objects of con- 
centration), aawssaiis (recollections), samddhi (concentration), 
abhmnd (higher knowledge), khandhas (aggregate's), dyatanas 
(sen^ organk), (controUing faculties), etc. 

Strict observance of the sUas leads to the puriflcatibn of 
the body while the practice of samddhi or concentration leads 
to the purity of soul, and the development of |M^# or wieNfefflft 
to perfect wisdom. As the ways to attain to purity or visudMi 
have been explained in the text, it is called VisuddMma^ga 
or the Path of Purity. 

An account of the contents of the VisudAM^Mbg^ is 
given in the 8umahgalamldsi%i which runs thus; ‘The nature 
of the Makaihd, dhuMdhamrnA;, kcmMaMh&iidm together with 
all the cariydmdhdni, jhdndni, the whole scope of the mmApctUi, 
the whole of ahhinm, the exposition of th& panndl the hhanddta, 
the dhdtu, the ayaiandni, ind/riydni, the four afiyasaccdnii 
the pacxaydkdra, the pure and the comprehensive naya 
the mdispensable magga and vipgssct'mhhdmrm' ^ 


^ SimmngcdaviUsini, pp. 1-2. 
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Nagai in the J.P.T.8.^ points out that the Visiiddhimagga 
of Bud(Siagho8a is but a revised version of the Vimuttimagga 
by a thera named Upatissa of Ceylon. He further says that 
Upatissa belonged to the first century A.D. and was a con- 
temporary of Vasabha of Ceylon (A.D. 66-109). The work is 
entirely lost in Ceylon and it exists only in a Chinese translation 
dated A.D. 606 by a Cambodian priest named Sanghapala. 
Nagai in section V of his article, shows how the Chinese text 
agrees generally with the Pali text of the VisuMMmagga. 
According to him the difference in each case can be accounted 
for on the ground of re-arrangement, interpolation or curtail- 
ment. The description of the Chinese on the whole is much 
simpler than that of the Pali. 

The Paramatthamanjusd is a scholium on the Visuddhi- 
magga written by Dhammapala. The Visuddhimaggaganihi, 
a Burmese Pali work, explains the difficult passages of the 
Visuddhirmgga? 

Sumangalavildsim: This is a commentary on the Dlgha 
Nikdya written by Buddhaghosa at the request of the Sangha 
Thera Datha.® It contains a variety of information, historical, 
geographical, philosophical and religious. A vivid picture of 
sports and pastimes may be gathered from it. It gives us a 
glimpse of Buddhaghosa’s wide learning. There is a scholium 
on this work known as PapMma^draUTmmanjusd. The 
language of this commentary is less confused than that of the 
other commentaries written by Buddhaghosa. There are 
Sinhalese and Burmese editions of this work. , , * 

In the introductory verses, Buddhaghosa gives a history 
of its composition. The Visuddhimagga, according to him, 
stands for explaining the meaning of the four dganms^ The 
Sunia^alavilasim is based upon the authority of the Four 
3.gamas and the Visuddhimagga and is directly based upon the 
AgamattMIcathd in Sinhalese. Here' the author speaks of the 
four Muds of SuMas: (1) Attajjhdsayo, i.e. a Sutta delivered 
by the Buddha of ids own accord; (2) Parajjhdsayo, i.e. a 
Sutta delivered to suit the requirement of others; (3) Pucchd- 
vasiko, i.e. a Sutta delivered in answer to a question; and 
(4) AttJiuppatiho, i.e. a Sutta delivered by way of introducing 
other SuMas. 

Some information regarding the daily life of a bhikkhu - 
has been given here. In the daytime a bhikkhu should free 
his mind from all obstacles by waUdng up and down and 


* 1917-1919, pp. 69-80. 

® Bode, Pali Literature of Burma, p. 19 f.n* 

® Variaait Ddthdnaga, ^ Stwtangalamldsim, I, p. 2. 
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sitting. In the first watch of the night he should lie down 
and in the last watch he should walk up and down and sit. 
Early in the morning he should go and cleanse the space 
surrounding the Cetiya and the Bodhi-tree. He should give 
water to the root of the Bo-tree, and keep water for drinking 
and washing. He should then perform all his duties towards 
his teacher. After finishing ablution, he should enter his own 
dwelling place, take his rest on the ground and think of 
kammatthdna. At the time of going for alms, he should sit 
up from meditation, and after taking his alms-bowl and 
garment he should first of aU go to the Bodhi-tree and after 
saluting it he should go to the Getiya. After he has saluted the 
Cetiya, he should enter the village for alms and after having 
finished begging for alms, he should give religious instruction 
to many persons desirous of hearing it. Then he should 
return to the vihdra.^ 

Buddhaghosa refers to the following sports and pastimes 
and to the various kinds of seats : dice {atthapadam), sporting 
with an iron ball {canddlam), a kind of pastime which is 
played after imagining a kind of dice-board in the sky 
{dkdsam), sporting with a bamboo which is turned in various 
ways {vamsam), a sport in which large sticks are beaten by 
short ones {ghatiJcam), and a kind of sport which is played 
on the ground on which many paths having fences are pre- 
pared to puzzle the players.® As regards seats, a big seat, a 
carpet with long hairs {gon^kam), a silk seat decorated with 
gems, a kind of woollen seat in which 16 dancing girls can 
dance together, a seat having feet with figure of deer, etc., 
thick woollen seat with many designs of flowers, wooEen 
seat, and a seat having the %ure of lion or tiger may be 
mentioned.® 

Buddhaghosa refers to an aboriginal custom prevalent in 
South India, namely, that of washing the bones of dead 
relatives after digging them out and besmearing them with 
scents. On an auspicious day they used to eat various kinds 
of food collected for the occasion while crying for thrir depairteid 
relatives.* 

Many ascetics used to live in the Dakkhin^atha and one 
of the forefathers of Ambattha went there and learnt am- 
batthavijjd, a science through the influence of which the weapon 
onw raised could be brought down. He came to Okkaka 
and showed his skill and secured a post under him.® 


^ Sumangalavilasini, I, pp. 186-7. 
® Ibid., I, pp. 84-5. 

3. ^ Ibid., I, pp. 84 foil. 

^ Sumangalavildsinl, 1, p. 265. 
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. The account of the First Buddhist Council shows a 
blending of the Vinaya account in the C'idlavagga, Ch'. XI, 
and that in the Pali Chronicles. The two PdUmohkJias are 
mentioned as the texts that were not recited. The interest of 
the account lies in the fact that it clearly sets forth the circum- 
stances leading to the rise of the different schools of the 
Bhanakas for the preservation and transmission of the 
Nikdyas and Virwya texts through chanting. It records, 
moreover, that the four 'books of the KhvMaka Nikdya, 
which were evidently later additions, were not in the list of 
the Dighabhanakas.^ 

The division of the tdpasas (hermits) into eight kinds and 
their definitions are interesting.® Similarly the accounts of 
the judicial system of the Vajjian confederacy of Vesali,® 
and of the cause of king Ajatasattu’s grudge against the 
Vajjis/ and the legend of Asoka stating that prince Piyadasa 
(Priyadariana) would "assume the title of Asoka ® at the 
time of his coronation, are noteworthy. ‘ The prophecy about 
Asoka ® is in agreement mth the Dipavamsa tradition, accord- 
ing to whiOh, prince Piyadassana was coronated twice, once 
under the title of Asoka and subsequently under the title of 
Piyadassi. 

Papancasudanl: It is a commentary on the Majjhima 
Nikdya written by Buddhaghosa. Like other works of the 
great Pah scholiast, the Papancasudanl has been found in the 
Singhalese, Burmese and Siamese manuscripts. The text of 
the Majjhima Nikdya as presupposed by its cofiamentary, 
precisely, l&e the texts of the three other Nikdyas as. pre- 
supposed by their commentaries, is what is now found in the 
P.T.S. and other editions. The introductory verses of the 
first Four Nikdya commentaries refer to the Visuddhimagga 
and the Four Agamas. This particular Atthakathd is said to 
have been written in compliance with a request made to 
Buddhaghosa .'by the Most Venerable Buddhamitta while 
they were staying together at Mayurasuttapattana (modern 
Mayaveram) in South India. The Four NiJcdya commentaries 
are composed in the same Pali prose style, and all of them are 
full of legendary materials ahd historical and geographical 


Sv^AgalavU&sini, pp. 8ff. * Ibid.yl, pp. 276£f.: 

® Ibtd., IT, p. 619; B. C. Law, Some K^atriya, Tribes in Ancient India,. 
pp. 90£f. ' , 

^ Ihid.iAI,-^. 516;- B. G.-Lmr,~Stmtr~K^satri^arTr&res m Amient'IniMa; 
pp. lllff. 

® Ibid., II, p. 612: Anagate Piyaddao humdro chattam asadpetva Asoko 
noma dhammardjd hhamssati. t 

^ Dipavamsa, VI, 22. . c . . 
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details. Their common authorship is evident from the 
identical explanations of the common topics. 

In the Papancasudam Buddhaghosa records that to 
facilitate an easy understanding of the Three Vedas the 
teachers conversant with the local dialects expounded either 
through the medium of Tamil or through that of Telugu and 
the Hke.i Here he points out that the Buddha, too, adapted 
his teachings to the needs of his hearers when he presented 
them either from the popular standpoint {sammuti, sammati), 
or from the scientific or philosophic standpoint {paramattha). 
The authoritative verse quoted in this connection corresponds 
with Nagarjuna’s opinion as stated in the Madhyamiha 
Kdrikd: 

Duve saccdni akkhdsi sambvddJio vadatam varo 
sammutim paramatthan ca tatiyam nupaiadhhabi.^ 

Dve satye samupdSritya Buddhanam dharmadeiand 
samvrti paramdrthas ca tritiyam ndsti kincanam.^ 

Just as in the Sumangalavildsini, so in the Papahcasudanl, 
Buddhaghosa distinguishes Pali, as the language of the 
Buddhavacana endowed with the ten qualities of having the 
sounds discriminated as low accented or high-accented, long 
and short in syllabic representation, long and short in metre, 
nasalized, connected, arranged and free^ from the Dravida, 
Edrata, Yavana and other Mleccha languages that were 
wanting in aU the consonantal sotmds.® llie Siamese edition 
has wrongly Savana as a variant for Yavana. By the Yavana 
language was probably meant Latin, the language of the 
Homans, whose trade connection with the place near about 
Kancipura (Conjeeveram) from the second contU3cy B.C. is 
proved by certain clear traces recently found by the 
Department of Archaeology. 

In connection with the Ariyapatiyemha, Mahds/accaka 
and Other Svitas, Buddhaghosa records certain interesting 


^ PapafUicmidam, I, pp* 137-8: TathM M tinimm vedanam 

aMh(mfdpvanf^ dcar^o, pe Mhmn jdndxnti, tesam 

Pamilahhaadya dciJcMioMf ye annatardya, teeam tdya tdya 

hhaadya. 

^ Ibid,, 1, p. 138. 

^ Mddhyamika Kdrikd, 

^ Papancasudam, II, p. 203; 

SithiladhanUan ca dUgharassayh 
garukalahukari ca rdggahltam 
8amiI)andhanamvavaUhitam 
dasadhd byc^amdn/ddkiyd pabhedo, 

® Ibid,, II, p, 203; Damiladmrdia-Y 

byanjcmapmipuriyd dbhamio* Tlxe TIka adds also tho name of the P^asika- 
bhasa. 
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legends of the Buddha which are to be found in the Jdtaha 
Niddnahathd. 

SdratthappaJedsim ^ : This is the commentary on the 
Samyutta Nikdya written by Buddhaghosa at the request of 
the Most Venerable Jotipala. It is equally rich in legendary, 
historical and geographical materials, *apd it throws a good 
deal of light on the social, religious, political, and economic 
life of India and Ceylon. Although Buddhaghosa speaks of 
two kinds of measure, ndll and dom,,^ he does not point out 
in the manner of the author of the Samantapdsddikd the 
difference which existed between the ndUs that were in use in 
Magadha,8 Dravida and Ceylon. He supplies a very interest- 
ing piece of information about a class of heretical Brahmin 
teachers known as Nakha ^ or 8anikhyd ® Pasandabrahmana 
who used to instruct the masses in the law of Karma by 
drawing pictures in a portable gallery, illustrating the happy 
or unhappy results of human deeds on earth and appro- 
priately labelling them with inscriptions. The class of 
painting produced by them was known in the Buddha’s time 
by the name of Garapacitta or ‘rambling painting’. He 
gives a detailed account of this pictorial art in his Atthasab'ni.® 

Attention may be drawn also to another piece of in- 
teresting information supplied by Buddhaghosa regarding the 
appeswranoe of gods among men, which may throw some bght 
on Asoka’s statement about the commingling of gods and men 
in Jambudvipa (M.E.E.). We are told that gods while 
appearing in the human world give up their natural com- 
ptexion and power and assume a tangible form in excelling 
glory and power as if they were well-dressed men going to 
witness a theatrical or musical performance. In other 
words, they come down and appear in finely dressed human 
forms.'^ 

In this particular work Buddhaghosa offers us a list of 
the Mahayana texts that are evidently of the Dharani and 


^ It has bean published in three volumes by the P,T.S. under the able 
editorship of F. L, Woodward, Palm-leaf manuscripts are available (B. C. Law, 
History of Pali Literature, II, p, 439). 

2 Sdrattlmppaicdsim, I, pp. 152-3. 

® Samantapdsddikd, III, 702. 

^ This is the name found in the Siamese edition and it was probably a 
mistake for Mahha or Mcmkha meaning ‘artist 

® The variant Samkhyd, met with in the P.TH. edition, may be taken to 
have been the same word as Oanaka. 

® SdratiLappakdsim, II, p. 327^ Atthasdlim, p. 64. 

^ SdraUhappahasim, I, p. 14: Devoid hi manussaloham dgacchcmdnd 
pakativan'mm pahaU-iddhim jahitvd oldrikam attabhavam katvd aMrekavanvmn 
atm^eka-iMhim mdpetvd natasamajjddmi gacchantd, manussd vi/ya ahhisankhatma 
kdy ena dgacchanti. 
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Guhyasamaya and Vaidalya classes i and declares them as 
unauthentic and unauthoritative on this two-fold ground: 
(1) that they had not passed through the first Three Buddhist 
Councils, and (2) that they deal with themes which do not 
^ fall within the scope of the recognized topics of Buddhism. 
In this connexion he gives an account of the process of 
gradual disappearance of the Pitaka texts {pariyattiantara- 
dhdnam) which is met with in almost the same form in the 
Armyatavamsa. 

Manor athapuranl ^ : This is the commentary on the 
Angvitam Nikaya written by Buddhaghosa in compliance 
with a request made to him by the Most Venerable Jotipala 
while they were staying together at Kancipura and other 
places (in South India) and subsequently at the Mahavihara 
in the island of Tamraparni. In the first part of this work 
Buddhaghosa gives a legendary account of the Theras, the 
Theris and the Upasakas and the Upasikas who were placed 
foremost by the Buddlia for having excelled others in certain 
m special gifts, acts or attainments. 

The vivid accounts of the continent of Jambudvipa, the 
Anotatta Lake with its four outlets on the four sides kitowa as 
Sllmnmhha, Hatthimukha, AssanvuMha and Usahhamukha, the 
channelling out of the four rivers, especially of the origin of 
the Ganges, are repeated in the Suttanipdta commentary. 

The definition of the four kinds of sacrifice called Sasm- 
medha, Purisamedha, Sammapam and Vajapeyya in terms of 
the four sangahavatthus on the part of the righteous and wise 
rulers is evidently a departure from the Brahmanical tradition 
and it is coloured by the Buddhist idea of piety. The 
account of the Horse sacrifice {Ammmdhm) is found to be 
inconsistent with the defijjjition of the four rtiedkaa mentioned 
above. 

Buddhaghosa gives a romantic description of the three 
tanks and peaces of the Bodhisatta, prince Siddhattha. 

Ai0MsM,im ® : It is an important commentary on the 
Dhammasangani or DhammamngaJta, Ihe first treatise of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. Like the Sammohavinodanl, it was 

vakc^ia AsiUthaiiSthS ti imeM pofkxM, fesiM- 

vatthuhi bShiram QuPia Ymaym^ QuCha 

malapitakam Ra^bapalaga^ito^ Spmikagajjitam FedaKip*^as^w^» a&t«Wfeir 
vacanam pariycM-mddhcmimc^KtpirQpakam nSnrn. 

® The GatuUhasSraUhamaiiy&ad or the tJka on the Manomihap&rani writtm 
by a pupil of Sumedha ThOTa. The complete woii has been, printed m 
Burxna and Siam. 

® B. Muller edited this text for the P.T.S. Pe Maung Tin has tonslated 
it into English. There is a scholium on tihe Auhas&Uni called the Pc^hama^ 
peircmiattha^Mkaaini. 
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written by Buddbagbosa at the request of bia namesake, the 
Bhikkhu or'Yati Buddhaghosa who is now taken to be the 
same person as OuUa Buddhaghosa to whom the OandJiavamsa 
ascribes two commentaries. 

It contains some historical and geographical information 
besides the explanations of the technical terms of Buddhist 
psychology. In the introductory verses Buddhaghosa says 
that he had already dealt with some of the points in his 
Visuddhimagga. Although the Atthasdlinl aims to be an 
exposition of the Dhammasangani, yet there is some anomaly 
in thq contents and arrangements of the two books. There 
are some chapters of the texA which the commentary omits 
and some chapters which it adds independently of the text. 

Dr. Bapat and Mr. Vadekar have listed a number of 
disparities, which are rather verbal than real, between this 
work and the Visvddhimagga as regards the treatment of 
certain common topics.^ 

In the general introduction, Buddhaghosa describes the 
contents of the Abhidhamma treatises and discusses many 
textual problems. According to him there was a school of 
Buddhist teachers who were reluctant to include the Kathd- 
mtthu in the Abhidhamma Pitaha. The Dhammahadayavi- 
hhahga which now forms the concluding section of the second 
Abhidhamma treatise was cotmted before as a separate book, 
say, before the Kathamtthu took its place.^ 

The general introduction is made unduly long and tedious 
by inclu^g in it an account of the avidure niddna of the 
Bodhisatta’s life. 

The most important contribution made in this work is 
the dissertation known as DvdraTcathd. 

Ab distinguished from the Visuddhimagga, th.B Attha- 
sdlinl is less scholastic in style and exhibits more freshness 
and originality in treatment. 

Sammohavinodani ® : It is a commentary on the Vibhahga, 
written by Buddhaghosa, at the request of his younger con- 
temporary and namesake, Yati Buddhaghosa. It contains 
the gist of the PordTmtthahathd. This commentary and the 
Visvddhimagga comment on the same subjects in many places. 
The SammoMvinodani offers us the exposition of the Ichandhas 
(constituents), dyaimms (spheres), dhdtus (elements), saccas 
(truths), iudriyas (senses), paccaydhdras (interdependent 


^ AUbmalinly Devanagari Ed. (Bhandarkar Oriental Series, Poona, N^o* 3, 
1942), Introd., pp. xxxv-xxxix. 

^ B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature^ I. 

3 A. P. Bnddhadatta Thera edited it for P.T,8, in 1923. In Burmese, it 
was published several times. In Ceylon about half of the book has been printed* ^ 
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causes), satipatthdna (right recollection), samrmppadhdna 
(right concentration), iddhipddas (bases of miracles), seven 
bojjhangas (supreme knowledge), magga (the noble eightfold 
poith.), jhdnas (stages of meditation), appamanna (consisting in 
an unlimited or perfect exercise of thp qualities of friendliness, 
compassion, goodwill and equanimity), sikkhdpadaa (precepts), 
patisambhidd (analytical knowledge), ndym (true knowledge), 
etc. In the section on the dhdtus, the thirty-two parts of the 
body have been discussed. In the section on the saccas, 
the four Noble Truths are dealt with. The section on the 
Paccaydhdras has an interesting discussion on the subject of 
dependent origination. 

DMtuJcMhdpaTmrana-aUymlmtTm This is a commentary 
written by Buddhaghosa on the third book of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka presumably at the request of the BMkkhu or Yati 
Buddhaghosa. It has fourteen sections containing inter- 
pretations of the five khandhas (constituents), twdve dyatanas 
(spheres), sixteen dhdtus (elements), and the like. 

Puggalxbpahnatti Atthakathd ^ : This commentary has an 
important dissertation on the Pahnattis or concepts classified 
and defined according to three different nayas or methods, 
immely, the PdXinaya, the Atthakathdnaya, and the 
Acariyanaya. According to the first method, these are to be 
classified as the concepts of sacca, khandha, dhdtu, dyatana, 
indriya and puggala, the last forming the subject-matter of 
the treatise itself. According to the second method, we are 
to discuss the logical significance of the concepts divided into 
two groups of six each. According to the third method, too, 
the concepts are to be considered as divided into two groups 
of six each. The treatment of the subject of pwMMtis in the 
AbhidMmmatthasahgaha and its commentaries is entirely 
based upon Buddhaghosa’s dissertation.® 

KathdvatthuppakararMtthakathd: This commentary 

edited by Minayeff in the J.P.T.S., 1889, and translated by me 
xmder the name ^ The Debates Gommentary'‘ (published by the 
P.T.8., London), differs from the Atthasdlim or the Sanmcfuf- 
vinodani in that it does not bear a title independently of the 
name of its Abhidhamma text, the Kathdx;altkxippa,karana. 
It is an indispensable aid to the study of the Kathdvatthu 
which is not clear in many of its contexts. It helps us to 
clarify many knotty points and is not without historicai 
importance. 


^ Edited for the F.TS. by G. Laadsberg and Mrs. Rhys Davids 
1913-1914). 

2 Shwe Zasb. Atmg’s Oampendmm of Philosophy, Introductory 

Essay, pp. 
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The text introduces us to the controversies after contro- 
versies that took place between the orthodox school and the 
schismatics, without specifically mentioning the names of the 
actual or probable disputants. It gives the names of the 
upholders of controverted points. These were not only one 
or other of the seventeen schismatic schools that arose, 
according to tradition, prior to the reign of Asoka, but some 
schools that arose also after his reign. It is mentioned that 
the Bahulikas were otherwise knowm as the Bahusratikas. 
The commentary categorically speaks of the six post-Asokan 
schools, viz. Hermvatakd, Bdjagirika, Siddhatthika, Puhha- 
seUyd, Apa/rasdiyd and Vdjiriyd; while it attributes some of 
the views to such schools as Uttardpathahd, Andhakd, Vetulla- 
kd, Hetuvddd and Mahdsufmatdvddins but none to the Vdjiriyas 
and Hemavatakas. The commentator has associated the 
Vetullakas with the Mahasunnatavadins in certain contexts. 
He keeps us in the dark as to who the Hetuvadins were, 
although certain views are definitely attributed to them. 
The commentary on the Puggalakathd is reaUy important for 
the history of the Sangha together with a few following 
kathds. All the rest is a gradual accretion to the text itself. 

Yamobka-aUhxkathd'. following the text, this commentary 
has been divided into ten chapters, viz. Mula-Yamaka, 
Khandha-Yarmka, Ayaiana-Yamaka, Dhaiu-Yamaka, Sacca- 
Yamaka, Sankhdm- Yamaka, Anusa/ya- Yamaka, Citta- Yamaka, 
DMmrm-Yarmka 8i.nd Indriya-Yamaka. 

The first chapter Mula-Yamaka treats oi kusalcMhamma 
and akumlcdhximm. The second chapter deals with the 
kusala and akmala dhammas according to their aggregates 
(khandha), viz. ru^a, vedand, samid, sankhdra and vimidna. 
This chapter has been divided into three main sections, viz. 
pannattivdra, pavattivdra and parirmdvdra. The third chapter 
is devoted to the treatment of kusala and akusala dhammas 
aoeording to the twelve dyatanas. The fourth chapter 
treats of dhammas according to the elements which are 
eighteen in number. Here, too, the three ways of explanation 
have been followed. The remaining chapters deal wdth 
truths, constituents (sankhdra), inclination (anusaya), mind 
(citta), dhamma and senses (indriya). In the section on 
dhr/mma, kusala dhamma and akusala dhamma have been 
explained. 

Patthdnappakarana Atthakathd^: This is a commentary 
on the most difficult of the seven Abhidhamma treatises known 
as Patthdna or Mahdpaka/rama. The most important disserta- 


^ Edited by Mrs. Bhys Davids for P.T^S.^ London. 
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tion on the subject of the twenty-four paccayas or relations is 
found in the first two sections, namely, ttddesavdra and 
niddesavdra, Buddhaghosa’s explanations of the relations 
differ, in some respects at least, from the treatment of the 
subject by Vasubandhu in his AbhidharmakoSa. In this work 
Buddhaghosa rightly points out that the term hetu is employed 
neither in the Nyaya sense of the major premise in a syllogism 
nor in the philosophical sense of cause {kdrana); it is employed 
just in the psycho-ethical sense of ‘ motive ’ or ‘ spring of action ’ 
{mulatthena). 



Chaptbb VI 


TEXTUAL AXD DOCTRINAL EXPOSITIONS 

According to Indian tradition, a commentary means’ 
reading new meanings back into old texts according to one’s 
own education and outlook. It explains the words and 
judgments of others as accurately and faithfully as possible 
and this remark applies to aU commentaries, Sanskrit as well 
as Pali. The commentary or hhasya, as it is called in Sanskrit, 
imphes, of course, an amplification of a condensed utterance 
or expression which is rich in meaning and significance as the 
great Sanskrit poet, Magha, says in his famous kdvya^; 
but at the same time there is always an element of originahty 
as the definition giren by Bharata in his lexicography shows : 
‘Those who are versed in the bhdsyas call that a hhasya 
wherein the meaning of a condensed saying {sutra) is pre- 
sented in words that follow the text and where, moreover, 
the commentator’s own words are given.’ ® 

Atthakatha is the Pali term to denote a hhasya. The 
concluding section of the Dhamrmsangani bears the name of 
an Atthakathd-kayda or Atthvddhdra-kayda, although it is 
lacking in the distinctive features of an Atthakatha. Buddha- 
ghosa in the introduction to his Puggalapannatti commentary, 
speaks of three different methods of treatment, chronologically 
coming one after another. These are called Pdli-naya, 
Atthakathd-naya and Acariya-'mya. The first is the method 
of treatment met with in the canon itself. The second is the 
scholastic method developed and followed in the Sinhalese 
commentaries upon which he based his own works, while the 
third is evidently a method of interpretation adopted by 
individual teachers. The third method had, therefore, a 
scope for aUano mati or individual opinion. Buddhaghosa, as 
we saw, did not attach much importance to individual opinions 
and the teachers’ views. It was to the canonical texts and 
the Sinhalese commentaries that he attached real importance 
and value. 

Any Atthakatha may also be represented as an Attha- 
vanna/nd, or simply as a vatymnd. The Niddesas or Vihhangas 

''i ^ Samkhipta>$ya^ato8yaim vahya^ 

Suvi8t(watara/oa(x>hh^y^^ hhammMi me,^ (Sidnpdlabadhaf II, 24,) 

2 Sutrdrtho mrnyate yatra padaili mtrdnicsdrihhih | 
svapaddni ca varnyante bhdsyam bhd^cwido viduh || 

This is quoted as BharaM-vdhya in Li^dMscmgraha^hd, 
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which were the canonical prototypes of exegesis before 
BuddJhaghosa served to specify the word for word meaning on 
an analytical method as well as to elaborate the thesis set out 
in brief. So it was said of Mahakaccana that he excelled 
others in his ability for elucidating the meaning of what is 
stated in brief {samkhittena bhdsitassa attJiam vitthdrena 
vibhdjeti). The Atthakathds seek to determine the meaning 
following what Mahakaccana, the putative author of the 
Netti and Petakopadesa, calls the textual and exegetical method 
{sutarmyena attham pariyesitabbam). On the linguistic side, 
they are to be concerned with the consideration of the texts, 
the statements in the form of sentences, the grammatical 
construction of the words, their order, and the like. On the 
doctrinal side, their concern is to be with preliminary investiga- 
tion, full investigation, critical examination, comparison, 
manifestation, signification, exposition, analytical elaboration, 
and clear declaration {vicayo pavicayo parikkhd upaparikkhd 
tuland aankdsand pakdsand vivarand vibhajand uttdnikarayM).^ 
The Buddha himself propounded a definite method in 
terms of four great instructions {caUdro mahdpadesd), meaning 
it to be followed by his disciples in deciding thexsontroversim 
points concerning the Doctrine and the Discipline when they 
arose.^ This method, elaborated in the commentaries, served 
as the canonical basis of the decision of controversial points 
{vinicchayas) in the orthodox school. According to the 
Buddha’s method, whenever a new point of the Doctrine or 
the Discipline was mooted, it was to be tested in the light of 
both the Doctrine and the Discipline, and it was to be accepted 
as correct, if it could be harmonized with the undwrlying 
principles of both as laid down by him. One cannot fail to 
see that the Buddha’s purpose was, as usual, to oaU attention 
to the essence or spirit of the thing, whereas the purpose of 
the Atthakathd method was to defend the sectarian standpoint 
of the Hieravada. Here the authority is the authority of the 
Suttas or canonical texts recognized as such by the three 
orthodox councils. These were to be r^aided as the boofes 
of unquestionable authority, and in the lesser order of 
preference were to be treated aS the auxiliary works 
{suttdnulomas), the commentariw {A^hakaAda) and the 
individual views of the teachers belonging to the Theravada 
^hool {aMano mati). Even the last one was to be used W 
the basis in preference to the texte, the appendices, the 
expositions and the views that belonged to other 


^ NeM, pp. 5, 8, 9. 


* Biffha, U, pp. 
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sects and schools of thought.^ The essential point to be 
kept in view was whether the proposition offered was con- 
sistent or inconsistent with the path leading to deliver- 
ance (vivattupanissita) according to the Buddi.a’s method. 
Although this point, too, is emphasized by Buddhaghosa 
here and there, it is more the letter than the spirit of a set of 
the authoritative texts passed as the Book by the Theras of 
old which has guided the course of orthodoxy in his expositions. 

The AUhahathd-naya or scholastic method was required 
for discussion in the niddna or general introduction of certain 
relevant historical points in connection with the text as a 
whole as well as each individual discourse or section. The 
explanation in a general or discursive or critical fashion, 
keeping both the formal (textual and linguistic) and the 
material (doctrinal and connotative) aspect in view was 
offered after it. The questionnaire to be answered in the 
niddna is formulated in terms of kern (by whom?), kattha 
(where deBvered?), kadd (when?), and kasmd (what for, for 
whom?). This varies according to the nature of the texts 
dealt with. Buddhaghosa in his Atthasdlim (p. 31 ) sets forth 
the following typical questionnaire : 

’’Ay am Ahhidhammo ndma kena pabhdvito, kattha pari- 
pdcito, kattha adhigato, kena adhigato, kattha vicito, kadd 
vicita, kena vicito, kattha desito, kass' atthdya desito, kehi 
patiggaMto, he sikkhanti, ke sikkhitasikkhd, ke dhdrenti, kassa 
vacanam, kenabhatan tih’ 

‘By whom has this Abhidhamma been promulgated? 
Where has it matured? Where and by whom has it been 
mastered ? Where, when and by whom has it been investi- 
gated? Where and for whose benefit has it been taught? 
By whom has it been accepted ? Who are learning it ? Who 
have learnt it ? Who are getting it by heart ? Whose word 
is it ? By whom has it been brought ? ’ ; ' ■ v 

It goes without saying that the answers given are 
legendary, uncritical, orthodox and childish. It is at the 
second step that we notice seriousness and profoundness, 
although here also the etymological ingenuities often mar the 
beauty of the discussions. In explaining the texts Buddha- 
ghosa supplies historical, geographical, biological, textual and 
doctrinal details, much of which is of interest and importance. 
It is necessary, however, to separate the grain from the husk. 
As to the texts themselves, the variants of readings and 
interpolations are noted with great care. For the stock 
passages the commentaries offer stereotyped explanations. 


^ Samantofpmadiha, I, pp. 230ff. 
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The rigidity of style and pedantry in the Visuddhimagga 
grow less and less as we come to the Nikaya and Abhidhamma 
commentaries, in which Buddhaghosa’s prose style is found 
easy and lucid. 

1. Historical: According to Buddhaghosa, the Buddha 
is known as Dasahala because he is possessed of ten powers 
which may be classified under two heads, physical strength 
and the strength of wisdom. One cannot be a BuddOba only 
by physical strength because it forms the outward strength of 
a man which is considered insignificant. This strength 
cannot help a man for full comprehension of suffering, for 
abandoning the origin of suffering, for cultivation of the Path, 
and for the realization of the fruit. In order to become a 
TatJidgata, i.e. the Buddha, the powers which are characterized 
by stability and support and which are really the forces of 
wisdom, are helpful.^ According to Buddhaghosa, the 
Tathdgata is described as the lion because he possessed the 
capacity of restraining himself from the worldly powers. 
He had the powers of putting down the views and theories 
propounded by other teachers. He was not afraid of anything 
in this world and was the most skilful amongst the members 
of eight assemblies of human and divine beings.® 

Bilddhaghosa refers to four kinds of Buddha: (l)-the 
Buddha who has attained enlightenment by practising 
pdramita (perfection); (2) self-dependent Buddha; (3) master 
of four truths ; and (4) the learned Buddha, i.e. one who had 
heard much.® 

As the previous Buddhas came for the welfare of all 
beings, so the Biased Gk)tama came. As the previous Buddhas 
attained enlightenment by fulfilling the ten pdramiMs^f so 
the Buddha did. The Buddha destroyed desires for sensual 
pleasures by renunciation, malevolence by non-injurious 
desires, sloth and torpor by his right visioh, doubt by the 
analysis and exposition of dhamma, and ignorance by his 
knowledge. He fully realized the true characteristics of the 
four elements. He also realized the four noble truths and 
dependent origination* He heard, knew, touched, touted, 
and thought of all that was in existence in the human world 
as well as in the world of gods. What he preached and 
taught, was complete, correct and perfect in meaning and 
exposition and to the point. His action was in agreement 
with his speech and vice 


^ SaraUhappahdsml, II, p. 4^. 

2 Ibid., n, p. 46; cf. PapamxiMdamf 11, p* 27. : 

^ Sdratthc^paJcdsinly I, p. 25. 

^ PapaMcamidam, I, pp, 45-51 ; cf. SurnangcUavUdsimf I, pp. 59-68. 
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The Sumangalavildsim records the reasons for calling the 
Buddha the Tathdgata?- The Buddha had to perform fivefold 
duties: (1) duties before meal, (2) duties after meal, (3) duties 
in the first watch, (4) duties in the middle watch, and 
(5) duties in the last watch of the night. 

(1) Duties before meal included the following: — ^Ablution 
early in the morning and sitting alone till the time of begging; 
at. the time of begging alms to robe himself; tying his waist 
with belt and taMng his abns-bowl on going for alms some- 
times alone, sometimes accompanied by the hhUcMiusangh-a 
in villages or towns, sometimes in natural posture, and 
sometimes by showing miracles, e.g. wind cleaning the street 
which he was to traverse. To preach to the ddyakas (alms- 
givers) according to their intelligence; and to return thereafter 
to the vihdra and to enter the Gandhakuti after the return of 
all the bhikkhus from the begging-tour. 

(2) As to the duties after meal: His attendant used to 
prepare seat for him in th© GanfdhahSti and he after Sitting 
on it, used to wash his feet. Standing on the step of the 
staircase of the Gandhakuti, he used to instruct the bhikkhus 
to perform their duties diligently. He spoke thus, ‘The 
appearance of the Buddha is rare, it is difiieult to be born as 
a human being, good opportunity is also difficult to be 
obtained, ordination as bhikkhus is also difficult to be had, and 
the hearing of the SoMIumma (Good Law) is also difficult to 
be obtained.’ Some of the bhikkhus used to seek his instruc- 
tions in kammatthanas (objects of meditation). The Blessed 
One used to give instructions in the; TcammaUMnas suitable 
to thear nature. The bhikkhus used to return to their 
dwelling-place or to the forest after saluting the Buddha. 
Some used to return to the GaiummahardjiM Hmven or to 
the Paranimmitavasavatti Heaven,^ After giving instructions, 
the Blessed On© used to enter the GandhAuta and lie down on 
the right side. He used to see the world with his eye of 
wisdom after refreshing himself. He then used to give 
instructions to the people who assembled in the Preaching 
hall with scented flowers, etc., and then the people after 
listening to the reigious instructions, used to return after 
saluting the Buddha. 

(3) In the first watch of the night if he desired to bathe, 
he used to get up from his seat and enter the. bath-room and 
bathed "himself with water suppied by the attendant who 
made ready the seat for him in the Gandhakuti. He used to 


^ SuTtiangcdavildsinlf I, pp. 59-68. 

2 See my book, Heaven and Hell in Buddhist Perspectim, pp. 7, 15, etc. 
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put on red coloured undergarment tying his waist with belt. 
Then he used to put on the upper garment keeping one 
shoulder bare, and thereafter to sit on his seat alone in the 
mood of meditation. The hhikkhus used to come to worship 
him. Some hhikkhus used to ask him questions, some to ask 
^ for instructions in kammatthdna, and some to request him to 
give religious instructions. The Buddha used to satisfy the 
hhikkhus by fulfilling their desires. Thus he used to spend 
the first wateh of the night. 

(4) Duties in the middle watch: After the hhikkhus had 
left him, the, devatds used to come from 10,000 lokadhatm 
(world cycles), and the Blessed One used to spend the middle 
watch in answering the questions of the devas. 

(6) Duties ha the last watch of the night : The last watch 
of the night was divided into three parts. He used to spend 
the first part hy walking up and down, the second part hy 
Ijdng down on the right-hand side in the Gandhakuti, and the 
last part by seeing with his eyes the person who acquired 
• competency in knowing dhamma on accomat of the acquisition 
of merit by serving the previous Buddhas.^ 

Anuruddha was the foremost among the theras who had 
the Divine Eye.^ Pindola Bharadvaja was one of the eminent 
hhikkhus. He was well versed in the three Vedas and 
afterwards became an Arahat.® Mahakaccana was the fore- 
most among the theras who could fully explain the brief 
utterances of the Tathdgata.^ Revata who was the younger 
brother of Sariputra, attained arahatship.® Vahgisa was 
born in a Brahmin family. He was versed in the three 
IVedas. He was reckoned as the foremost of those possessed 
of intelligence or ready wit.® Punna was the sOn of a 
Brahmin named Mantani. He was born in a Brahmin family. 
He received ordination and in due course attained arahateladp. 
He was one of the foremost of the bhikkhus,^ ICum&^a 
Kassapa was reckoned as the foremost of the wise speakers, 
orators or preachers.® Mahakotthita was the foremost among 
those who possessed analytical knowledge. He reo^yed 
ordination and attained arahatship through his M;aly1feal 
knowledge.® Ananda was the foremost among those who were 
vastly learned in the Doctrine. He was the personal attendant 
of the Buddha and attained arahatship.^® Uruvela Eassapa 

^ Sunmngalamldsml, I, pp, 45~48» 

2 ManoratJia/pur(m^ I, Pt. I, pp, 183-192. ^ Ibid,, pp. 196-199. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 204r-9. ® Ibid., pp. 22^2^. 

® Ibid,^ pp, 26:6-'2l'0j (€* Bd^raMhappakasinl, I, pp. 285-6. 

7 Ibid,, pp. 199-204. » lUd,, pp. 283-5. » Ibid,^ pp. 285-6. 

M(mora&iapurm^, I, Pi. I, pp. 28 ^~t296. 
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was the foremost of those who had many followers. He 
became an arahat. He was an ascetic of the Jatila sect.^ 
Upali was the foremost of those who knew the Vinaya rules. 
He was a barber. He with Anuruddha, Ananda and others 
visited the Buddha with the intention of becoming monks. 
They asked for admission into the Order and in order to curb 
their pride, they requested that the barber should be first 
ordained and their request was granted.^ The Manoratha- 
puranl also contains an interesting account of the Thens. 
The attention of the readers may be drawn to my work 
Women in Buddhist Literature, Chapter VIII, which supplies 
the account of the Theris based on this commentary. Mallika . 
was the chief queen of Udena of Kosambi. She was the 
daughter of a poor garland-maker. One day while returning 
home after purchasing a cake from a shop she found the 
Blessed One going on alms. She offered the cake to the 
Master who accepted it. When Ananda asked him about the 
merit of this gift, Buddha replied that she would be the 
chief queen of Kosala on that very day.® Migaramata was 
born as the daughter of a banker named Dhanafijaya. She 
was named Visakha. She was married to the son of a Savat- 
thian banker named Mig^ra, who used to call his daughter-in- 
law mother. So she was named Migaramata.'* KisagotamI 
was given in marriage to the son of a Savatthian banker. The 
banker was very much pleased with her thinking that her very 
presence was the cause of turning the charcoal into gold.® 
Jivaka, the celebrated physician in Buddha’s time, was bom as 
the son of a courtesan of Rajagaha named Salavati. He was 
thrown into a dustbin. He was reared up by Prince Abhaya. 
He out of devotion towards the Blessed One built a monastery 
and presented it to the Sangha headed by the Buddha.® 
Kassapa was his personal name. Buddha asked his follpwffljs 
to call Kassapa. They asked him as to which Kassapa the 
Master wanted to see. The Blessed One then named him as 
Kumara Kassapa.’’ Purana Kassapa was so named because 
with his birth, the number of slaves in the family reached 
hundred. He fled from his master’s house and on the way- 
was robbed of his clothes by thieves. He entered a village 
being naked. He afterwards renounced the household fife.® 
Makkhali Grosala was born in a cow-shed and hence he was 


^ Manorathapura^t^ pp. 297-300. 

® SaraUhappahasim, I, p. 140. 

« Ibid., I, p. 190. 

7 Ibid., 11, p. 120. 

® Ibid., II, p. 233; cf. SaraUhappahasim, I, 


2 Ibid., pp. 311-312. 

4 Ibid., I, p. 148. 

® Papancaaudam, HI, pp. 45-6. 

p. 130. 
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called Gosala.^ Ajitakesakambali was a heretical teacher. 
He was called Kesakambali because he used blankets made of 
human hair.^ Pakudha Kaccana always used hot or tepid 
water. He considered it a sin to cross a river.® Bimbisara 
was called M%adha because he was the king of Magadha. 
He was called Bimbisara because he was possessed of the 
beauty and prosperity of the body.^ 

According to Buddhaghosa, Ajatasattu was even before 
his birth an enemy of Bimbisara. The circumstances, as 
recorded in the Sumangalavilasini, are no doubt shocMng. 
The queen believing that the child in her womb would be an 
enemy to the king tried to eifeet miscarriage, but she was 
prevented from doing so by the king urging that a sinful act 
would be abhorred by the people of Jambudipa and that 
voluntary abortion was against the national tradition of 
India. The queen thought of destroying the child at the 
time of delivery but in vain. Maternal affection towards the 
child got the upperhand and she could not kill him. In due 
course the king made him his Vice-regent.® Ajatasattu 
took advantage of it and kept his father confined in a room. 
Nobody was allowed to visit him except the queen who was 
afterwards prevented from doing so. The queen inspite of 
the prohibitive injunction used to bring food for her husband 
concealing it in several parts of her body. She was one day 
found out and ordered not to enter the room with any kind of 
food. Bimbisara got some sustenance by licking her body. 
This too was detected by the over-vigilant Ajatasattu. She 
was forbidden to enter into the room and asked to see the 
king feom outside. Bimbisara was thus prevented from 
taking any food but he was still alive. The commentator 
informs us that the inhuman practices of Ajatasattu increased 
in their barbarity.® Bimbisara breathed his last with the 
words ^Buddha and Dhamma’’ and afterwards bom in the 
Gd^ummahdrdjika Heavm.'^ On the day Bimbisfixa died, a 
soh was bom to Ajatasattu. When Ajatasattu received the 
news of the birth of his son, filial affection arose in him. IKe 
ordered the release of his father but it was too late; He 
afterwards repented.® 

Sundarika Bharadvaja was a Brahmin belonging to the 
Bharadvaja gotra. He was of opinion that a dip in the river 
Sundarika would remove aE sins committed by a man.® 


1 PapaUcamdam, 11, p. 233; ibid., I, p. 130. * Ibid., 11, p. 233. 

® Ibid., 11, pp. 233-4. * SumaA^aU v,, l,,p. SSO. 

® SumcmgaUwUaaim, I, p. 134. ® Ibid., I. pp. 

^ Ibid., I, p. 137. » Ibid., I, pp. 138£F. 

® PapancdSudmi, I, p. 177 ; cf. Sdratthappakdsinl, I, p. 233. 
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The Sumangalavildsim speaks of the origin of the Sakyas 
which is traced back to king Okkaka (Iksvaku). King 
Okkaka had fire queens. He had four sons and five daughters 
by his chief queen. After the death of the chief queen, the 
king married another young lady who extorted from him the 
promise to place her son upon the throne. The king there- 
upon requested his sons to leave the kingdom. The princes 
accordingly left the kingdom accompanied by their sisters. 
They went to a forest near the Himalayas and began to 
search for a site for building a city. In course of their search 
they met the sage Kapila who said that they should build a 
town close to his dwelling place. The town was built and 
was named Kapila vatthu. The four brothers hiarried the 
four sisters excepting the eldest one and they came to be 
known as the Sakyas.^ 

2. Geographical: Savatthi was the place where Buddha 
used to go on alms. The city was so called because it con- 
tained the abode of the sage Savattha. As everything was 
available there, the name of the city was Savatthi.^ Jetavana 
was the place where Buddha lived.® As regards Tapodarama, 
the arama was so called because it had a lake the water of 
which was hot. At the foot of the Vebhara hill there was an 
abode of the Kagas. There were two heUs round B'S'Jagaha 
and the river flowed through these hells, hence the water 
became hot. Tapoda is the name of the stream which flowed 
into and fed the Tapoda lake.* Buddhaghosa explains 
Giribbaja as meaning an enclosure of hills.? As it stood Ike 
a cattle-fold surrounded on aE .^es by mountains, it was 
called Giribbaja.® Giribbaja may, therefore, be taken to 
mean a ‘hill-girt’ city. The commentator refers to the city 
of Rajagaha (inner and outer).’^ The Deer Park at Madda- 
kucchi was an important site near Rajagaha. Buddhaghosa 
takes it to be the actual name of the park where the antelopes 
were allowed to live freely. The path came to acquire the 
name Maddakucehi (rubbed belly) from the circumstance 
that here Bimbisara’s queen tried to cause abortion with a 
view to killing the inimical child in the womb by getting her 
belly rubbed.® Patibhanakuta was a boundary rock which 
looked like a mountain.® Indakuta (Indrakuta) hiU which is 
in the neighbourhood of Rajagaha derived its name from the 
yakkha or the yakkha derived his name from the hiU.*® 


^ Surmngal(M>Uminif I, pp. 258-260; of. SdraUhappahasiMf I, p. 68. 

® I, p. 59. ® SdraUhappakdsinl, I, p, 18. 

^ Ibid., I, p. 38. ^ Ihid.f II, p. 159. ® Papammsudanly I, p. 151. 

’ 8dm1^ppakasm% I, p. 313. « Sdratthappahdsifh% I, p. 77. 

® Ibid*, Siamese Ed., Ill, p. 413. SdraUhappaMaim,!, p. 300, 
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The Sanskrit Indrahx is an architectural term, meaning 
‘a council haU’. It might he that the abode of the yakkha 
concerned was just a haU-like stone structure marked by the 
presence of a sacred tree. Sappini occurs as the name of a 
river or rivulet in the neighbourhood of Rajagaha. It, as 
its name implies, was a stream with a winding course, Buddha 
used to sojourn occasionally on its bank.^ A Buddhist 
establishment was founded at Ekanala in Dakkhinagiri. 
Ekanala was a Brahmin village in Dakkhinagiri, an important 
locality which lay to the south of the hills of Rajagaha.^ 
The history of the VepuUa mountain is to be traced from an 
intermediate period when the vertebrates proper had not 
appeared in this earth {Saratthappakdsim, II, 158). Mahavana 
was a natural forest, the trees of which grew up naturally 
and they were not planted. This big forest stretched in a 
line with the Himalayas wdthout any break {ibid., I, p. 67)i 
Aggalava cetiya was the chief shrine of Alavi. Before the 
advent of the Buddha the Aggalava and Gotamaka-shrines 
were inhabited by the yakkhas and nagas. When the Buddha 
was born, they were driven out by men who built many 
monasteries there {Sdratthappakdsim, I, p. 268). The Mandi.- 
kini pond lay in the Ohaddantavana and was fifty yojanas 
in extent. The half of this pond contained transparent 
water and the water of the other half was waist deep and 
was full of white lotuses {ibid., I, pp. 280ff.). Gaya has been 
described as a village {ibid., I, p. 302). Gahga and Yamuna 
are referred to as great rivers {ibid., II, p. 64). The city of 
Spjpsumaragiri in the territory of the Bhaggas was so named 
because when it was being built, an alligator made a sound 
and after the voice of the alligator the city got its name 
{ibid., II, p. 249). Badarikarama stood at a distance of pne 
gdvuta ® from the Gositarama {ibid., II, p. 316). The mangle- 
grove of Ambapali, a famous courtesan of Vai^all, oontaiaed 
a menastmw built by Ambapali who dedicated it to the 
Buddha whose doctrine she adopted when she heard the 
Master preaching it {ibid., XU, p. 177). In the rity ; of 
Nalanda there was a mango-grove caUed Pi-vaiikaiapaJ^vtupa. 
A merchant who was the owner of this grove, became devoted 
to the Buddha when he heard the latter preaching Dhamma. 
The mango-grove was handed over to the Buddha for the use 
of the Sahgha {ibid.. Ill, p. 207). Afijanavana was so caEed 


^ SaraUhcbppakdsml, I, 219; So^ppinl-namilmya nadiyd Um, 

^ IhM,, I, 242; Dahkhii^wismin Edjagaham parivdretvd fiiitassd ginno 
dakkhinahhdge janapado aUhk Tasmim janapade taUha mh^aaadpi tad em 
ndmcm . . . Ekandld ti tassagamossa ndmam. 

® A little less than two miles. 
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because the flowers of the garden were coUyrinm- coloured 
{ibid.. Ill, p. 247). The way to Upavattana, the sala grove 
of the MaUas, lay on the other side of the river HiraMavati 
{Hid., I, p. 222). The people of Ayujjhanagara built for the 
Budiiia a vihdra in a spot surrounded by a forest near the 
curve of the river Sarayu {ibid., II, pp. 233-4). Sukarakhata 
was a cave. It was made during the time of Kassapa Buddha. 
In course of time it was buried in the earth. A pig dug the 
earth near it. After a shower of rain the earth was washed 
out and the cave became exposed. A forester {vanacaralca) 
saw it and removed the earth round it. He cleaned the cave, 
fenced it, built its doors and windows and furnished it with 
al the requisites. He then handed it over to the Buddha for 
his residence {Sdratthappahdsim, III, p. 249). The Salalagara 
hermitage was so named because it was full of sweet scented 
salala trees. According to the commentator it got its name 
from the fact that the salaja tree stood at its gate {ibid., 
p. 263). The city of Vai^ali was so named because it grew 
big m size by the walls which went round tjb,e city thrice.^ 
The Rajakarama monastery was so called because it was 
built by king Pasenadi of Kosala.^ Isipatana was so called 
because the sages on their way through the air got down 
here or started from this place. On their aerial j oumey, on the 
Gandhamadanapabbata, paccekabuddhas having spent seven 
days in contemplation bathed in the Anotatta lake and came 
to the human habitation through the air.® 

The city of Ukkattha was so named because it was built 
by the light of the torches at night so that it could be com- 
pleted within the auspicious time.* Subhagavana at 
Ukkattha was a beautiful wood. On account of the romantic 
nature of its surroundings, people used to go there for festi- 
vities.® Buddhaghosa refers to Payaga as a ghat of the 
Ganges. Here the palace occupied by king Mahapanada was 
submerged.® Bahuka, Sundarika, Sarassati and Bahumati 
are described as four rivers, none of them was of any use for 
internal purification.^ The region where the people of 
Pubbavideha lived in former times came to be known as the 
Videha kingdom. The region where the people of Apara- 
goyana and Uttarakuru formerly lived came to be known as 
the kingdonls of Aparanta and Kuru respectively.® 

Kammasadhamma was a town of the Kurus. Aeoording 
to Buddhaghosa 41118 town was spelt differently as Kammasa- 


^ SaraithappdkdsinX, HE, p. 266. 
a Ibid., in, p. 296. 

B Ibid., I, p. II. 
f HM., I, p. 178. 


® Ibid., m, p. 283. 

* PapanmsudaM, I, p. 10. 
« Ibid., 1, p. 178. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 225. 
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dhamma and Kammasadamma. He offers an explanation 
for the name of ogre Kammasa who was also called Kammasa- 
pada. Kammasa was the actual name. The element 
pdda was added to his name because of the wound he once 
received which when healed up, left a scar hke a piece of well- 
grained timber.! Buddhaghosa describes the Himalayan 
region to be 3,000 yojanas ’ in extent.^ The Gijjhakuta 
mountain was so called because the shape of its peak was 
like that of a vulture. Buddhaghosa gives- another explana- 
tion. The mountain was so called because the peak was the 
abode of the vultures. The ridge of a black rock stood by the 
side of the Isigili mountain.® 

Vesali was so named because of the successive increase 
in its size.^ The Vajji territory was thrice increased by one 
gdvuta each time. As it was increased again and again the 
city came to be known as Vesali.® Kapilavatthu was so 
named because the sage Kapha lived here. The Sakyas are 
said to have built their city and named it after the sage 
Kapila.® Surnsumaragiri was a city in the Bhagga country 
and its capital was so called because, on the very first day of 
its construction, a crocodile made a noise in a lake near by.'' 

According to Buddhaghosa Migadaya was so called 
because it stood at the place where assurance of fearlessness 
and safety was given to beasts and birds.® 

Rajagaha (lit. the abode of kings) was so called because 
it was the residence of the kings hke Mandhata, Mahagovinda. 
According to another tradition it was a human habitation 
during the time of the Bud^as while at other times the city 
was deserted and turned into an abode of the demons.® 
Rajagaha stood at a distance of 60 yojanas from Kapilavatthu 
and 16 yojanas from SavatthJ.!® Kalandakanivapa was a 
woodland at Veluvana. It was so called be<5ause food was 
regularly given here to the squirrels. It is said that an 
ancient king once came here for sports and being overdrxmk 
fell asleep. Seeing him asleep his followers went out in 
search of fruit. A cpbra being attracted by the ^eE of 
liquor began to approach the king. Seeing hnminmt 
danger of the king, a tree spirit assumed the form of a squirrel, 
and roused the king by its chirping. The king awoke and 
saw how his life was saved by a squirrel. He then gave 
orders that henceforth the squirrels of that loofdity would be 

2 IMd., n, p. 6. 

* Ibid., n, pp. 19 foil. 
« Ibid., n, p. 61. 

8 Ibid., II, p. 66. 

>0 Ibid., n, p. 162. 


^ Papahcasudanl, I, p. 226. 
« Ibid., II, p. 63. 

° Ibid,, II, pp. 19 foil. 

? Ibid., II, p. 65. 

« Ibid., II, p. 134. 
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regularly fed. The place therefore came to be known as 
Kalandakanivapa. ^ 

Before the advent of the Buddha, the Paccekabuddhas 
spent a week on the Gandhamadana mountain in meditation. 
Rising up from meditation they washed their faces at Anotatta 
lake, took their garments and alms-bowls and then they came 
through the sky and got down at Isipatana. They then went 
back to Gandhamadana mountain after taking their food 
which they received on begging. The . place was called 
Isipatana because the sages on their way through the air 
came down here and left this place for their Himalayan 
abode.2 

The distance from Buddhagaya to Gaya was three 
gavutas.^ 

Nadika is described as a pond near which stood a village 
known by the same name.* Gosihgasalavana was a forest 
tract near Nadika. According to Buddhaghosa, the forest was 
so called because the branches grew up, hke the horns of a 
cow, from the trunk of a big sala tree which stood in this 
forest.® Mahavana was a big natural wood at Vaisah. It 
stretched in a line from KapUavatthu to the Himalayan 
region and therefrom to the sea. It was marked by a 
boundary.® The territory of Anga was named after its 
princes who were also known as the Ahgas.'^ The country of 
Kosala was the abode of Kosalan princes. Buddhaghosa 
gives a curious explanation of the origin of its name. It is 
said that when nothing could make the prince Mahapapada 
smile, his father offered a handsome reward for him who could 
do this. People came to the king’s palace and tried in vain 
to please Mahapanada. After seven long years Sakka sent a 
celestial actor who was successful in making him smile. 
After this men started going back to thedr r^pective homes 
and on the way meeting friends and relations began to ask, 
‘How do you do ? Are you all right ? ’ The place where this 
took place came to be called Kosala on account of the repeti- 
tion of the word ‘Kusakt’.^ 

Buddhaghosa offers two explanations for the name of 
Kosambi: (1) it was so called because Kosamba trees grew in 
plenty in and around the country; and (2) the city was so 
called because it was built near the hermitage of the saint 
Kus$jnbaj® Ghositarama was built by a banker named 
Ghosita. In the past there was a kingdom named Addila. 


1 PapancasMam, 11, p. 134. 2 II, p. 188. 

® Ibid,, II, p, 188 — One ga/mUo, = a little less than two miles. 

* Ibid., n, p. 236. « Ibid., n, p. 236. « Ibid., n, p. 267. 

? PM., n, p. 312. » Ibid., n, 326. « P>i4.,^, pp. 389-90. 
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In this kingdom a poor man named Kotukalaka while going 
to another place at the time of famine, being unable to carry 
his son, threw him on the way. Tbe mother out of afPection 
went back and brought the child and returned to the village 
of gopdlas (cowherds) who gave them milk-rice to eat. The 
child could not digest the milk and died at night of cholera 
and was reborn in the womb of a bitch. The young dog was 
the favourite of the head of the cowherds, who used to worship 
a PaccehabvddJia. The cowherd used to give a handful of 
cooked rice to the young dog which followed the gopdlas 
to the hermitage of the Paccekabuddha. The young dog used 
to inform the Paccekabuddha by barking that rice was ready 
and used to drive away wild beasts on the way by barking. 
As the young dog served the Paccekabuddha, he was reborn 
after death in heaven and was named Ghosadevaputta who, 
fallen from heaven, was reborn in a family at Kosambl. 
The banker of Kosambi being childless brought him up and 
when a legitimate child was born to the banker, he attempted 
to kill Ghosaka seven times but on account of the accumulation 
of merit Ghosaka could not be killed. He was saved by the 
instrumentality of a banker’s daughter whom he eventually 
married. After the death of the banker who attempted to 
kill him, he succeeded him and was known as Ghosakasetthi. 
At Kosambi there were two other bankers named Kukkuta 
and Pavariya. At this time five hundred ascetics came to 
Kosambi and the three bankers, Ghosaka, Kukkut^ and 
Pavariya built hermitages in their respective gardens for 
the ascetics and supported them. Once the ascetics while 
coming from the Himalayan region through a forest became 
very hungry and thirsty, and ^t under a big baniaa tree 
thinking that there must have been a powerful d&oata residing 
in the tree who would surely help them. The pr^dfai^ deity 
of the tree helped the ascetics with water to quench their 
thirst. The deity when asked as to how he (deity) acquired 
such splendour, replied that he was a servant in the house of 
a banker Anathapindika who supported the Buddha at 
Jetavana. On a sabbath day the servant went out to walk 
in the morning and returned in the evening. He enquired 
of the other servants of the house and learning that they 
had accepted uposatdia, he went to Anathapindika and took 
precepts. But he could not observe the precepte fully and in 
consequence of the merit accumulated due to the observance 
of half the uposatha at night, he became the deity of tlds 
tree endowed with great splendour. They went to Kc^ambl 
and informed the setthis of this matter. The ascetics went to 
the Buddha and acquired ordination and arahatship. The 
8 
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setthis afterwards went to the Buddha and invited the Buddha 
to Kosamhi. After returning to Kosambi, they built, three 
hermitages and one of them was known as Ghositarama.^ 

The Poranas say that prince Mahapanada. did not laugh 
even after seeing or hearing objects that are likely to rouse 
laughter. The father of the prince promised that he would 
decorate with various kinds of ornaments the person who 
would be able to make his son laugh. Many, including even 
the cultivators, gave up their ploughs and came to make the 
son laugh. They tried in various ways but in vain. At last, 
Sakka the chief of the gods, sent a theatrical party to show 
him a celestial drama to make the prince laugh. The prince 
laughed and men returned to their respective abodes. While 
they were returning home they were asked on the way, 
^Kacci hho kusalam, Icacci bho kusalam^ (Are you all right ?). 
From this word Tmaalam, the country came to be known as 
Kosala.2 

According to Buddhaghosa, Campaka trees were in 
abundance in the city of Campa, The lake Gaggara was 
near the city. It was dug by the queen Gaggara. On its 
banks there was a large grove of Campaka trees famous for 
their sweetly scented flowers. Buddha stayed here on many 
occasions.® The small village of Veluva stood near VesMi 
towards the south of this oity.^ Uttarapa was the region 
which lay to the north of the river Mahi. This region was 
also known as Ahguttara, because it formed a part of .^gadesa 
on the other side of the river Mahl. 

Jambudipa was 10,000 yojanas in area. Of this vast 
area, 4,000' yojanas were covered with water and in the 
area of 3,000 yojanas people used to hve. On an area of 
3,000 yojanas stood the Himalaya mountain which was 
5 yojanas in breadth and adorned with 84,000 peaks and 
600 rivers. In the Himalaya region lay seven big lak^, 
covering an area of more than 2,000 yojanas. The lakes 
were Kanpamunda, Anotatta, Rathakara, Chaddanta, Kunala, 
MandaJdni and Sihappapata. Of these the Anotatta was 
surrounded by five 1ms and mountains, e.g. Sudassana, 
Citrakuta, KaJakuta, Gandhamadana and Kailasa. Sudassa- 
, nakuta, which was of golden colour, stood covering the 
Anotatta lake. The Citrakuta was covered with aU km^Jhif 
jew^J while the Kalakuta was as black as coUyrium,. The 
Gandhamadana range was crowned with a table-land hnd its 


^ Sunmngalavildmii, pp. 317-310* 

^ Ibid,, I, p. 239. 

® Fa^a/ncmU^ III, p. L ^ Ibid., HI, 12., 
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colour was green. It contained many Mnds of medicinal 
herbs {Papancasudam, III, 34). 

Pavarika-ambavana was a mango-grove belonging to a 
banker named Pavarika of Nalanda, which was used as a 
pleasure ^ove. Pavarika built a monastery here, being 
pleased with the Master, after listening to his ^scourse. He 
dedicated it to the congregation of monks headed by the 
Buddha {ibid.. Ill, 52). 

Koliya was so called because it was the abode of the 
Kohyan princes (III, 100). The town of Haliddavasana was 
so called because at the time when it was being built, men in 
yellow dress observed the imhMiatta festival which was a 
ceremony held to observe a particular auspicious star or 
stars (III, 100^). Makhadeva-ambavana was made by king 
Makhadeva of Videha (III, 309). The palace of the prince 
Bodhi called Kokanada was built in the design of a hanging 
lotus (III, 321). There was a monastery in the Mgrodharama 
surrounded by a wall and fitted with doors and windows and 
adorned with a dining hall, a pavilion, etc. (IV, 166). 

Majjhimadesa which belonged to the Jambudipa was 
300 yojanas in length, 250 ypjanas in breadth, and 900 yojanas 
in circumference. It was the abode of the Buddhas, 
Paccekabuddhas, senior disciples, 80 great disciples of the 
Buddha, paramount sovereigns, and many eminent Brahmin 
and Khatriya householders {Papancasudam, IV, 172). Tapo- 
darama was so called because of the hot water lake situated 
in it. At the foot of the Vebhara hill there was a big abode 
of serpents comprising an area of 500 yojanas. At that 
place there was a big lake in which serpents indulged in 
sportive amusements. Prom that lake flowed the river 
Tapoda, the water of which was hot (V, 4-5). The rivers 
named Ganga, Yamuna, AoiravaiS, Sars^bh® and Mjedd Isafce 
their rise from the Anotatta lake (II, 686 — Sinhalese Ed.). 

3. Bic^iccd: Buddhaghosa ^d knowledge of the animal 
kingdom. He appreciates the beauty of bird-life and the 
effect of the sweet songs of birds cm hunte mind, 
Manoradhapwam m«tions pigeons (piarevaW.).i*^ Birds’ nests 
ate seen to hang from-cM gramiMne®.* The marmer’s crow 
knows the quarters of the globe. It stands on the mast-top 
of a boat and rises up into the sky. It then goes to all ihe 
quarters but afterwards tak^ a certain direction in order tc^ 
see the shore. If it does not see it, it returns and aKghfe <m 
the mast-top.® An Indian cuckoo, seeing another odqkod 


1 Vol. II. p. 268. 


♦ Viauddkimagga, 357. 
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near by, usually sings sweet songs.^ Buddhaghosa refers to 
owls wMch live in dark places and caves. 

Buddbagliosa refers to a kind of deer called KadaH miga, 
the skin of which is used as a covering.® Such animals as 
bulls {pungava) ® and goats (ajina),^ the skin of which is used 
in making garments, lions, tigers, leopards, bears, dogs, 
elephants, oxen and snakes are mentioned in his commentaries 
{Visuddhimagga, 645). According to Buddhaghosa there are 
four kinds of lions: (1) grass-eating lion, (2) black lion, (3) 
light yellow lion, and (4) lion with mane. The grass-eating lion 
has the colour of its skin hike that of a greyish blue cow. 
The black lion also lives on grass. The third one which lives 
on flesh has its body as big as a cow and the cblbur of its skin 
is like that of a withered leaf. The last one has got a red 
face, a tail and four feet, three red stripes running from above 
its head down to the middle of the back and then turning 
towards the right come to an end between the thighs, On the 
shoulders he the manes. The rest of the hody is as white as 
the crushed sail seed or the conch-shell dust or the cotton.® 
The commentator mentions four kinds of snakes: (1) wooden- 
mouthed, (2) putrid-mouthed, (3) fire-mouthed, and (4) 
weapon -mouthed. The body of a man bitten by a wooden- 
mouthed snake becomes stiff like a piece of dry wood. The 
body of one bitten by a putrid -mouthed snake, becomes 
festered and flows down hke a rotten ripe jack-fruit. If a 
human body is bitten by a fire-faced snake, it becomes burnt 
and strewn over in the air like ashes. K a weapon-faced 
serpent bites a man, his body is destroyed Hke a place struck 
by a thtmder.® 

!Idie donkey follows the herd of cattle.'^ All white 
elephants, rhinoceros and wild horse are mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa in his Visvddhimagga.^ Th© mountain-cow is 
fooHsh, inexperienced and does hot know its pasture field. 
It is stupid in roaming about in the uneven mountain places.® 

Buddhaghbsa’s Imowledge of the vegetable kingdom is 
evidenced by his mention of the five elasseS into which it is 
divided. In his Suniangalavildsim he refers to then! as roots, 
stump, joint, budding, seed or grafting.^^ He also mehtions 
such trees as PataH {Bignonia Smveolens) which is called 
trumpet flower, i® Sala {Shorea rohmta), Sirisa^® {Acacia sirissa), 

^ Visuddhimagga, p. 112. ^ Sdratthcuppakdsml, II, 325. 

3 Manorathapuram, II, 258. ^ Ibid., II, 293. 

® SdraUhxippahdsim, II, p. 283. ^ Jbid., Ill, p. 6. 

’ Visuddhimagga, p. 54. » pp. 234, 490 and 650, 

® Ibid., p. 153. Visuddhimagga, p. 688. 

Vol. I, p. 77 ; cf. Sdratthappakdsml, I, p. 250. 

Sumangalavildsim, II, 415; cf. Milinda, p. 338. Cf. Vis., p. 206. 
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Udumbara (fig tree, Ficus Glomerata), Nigrodiia^ (banyan 
tree. Ficus Indica) and Assattha {Ficus Bdigiosa).^ There is 
a description of Sala trees surrounding a village ■which appeared 
like a fence.® Buddhaghosa also refers to Kovilhra (a sort 
of ebony, Bauhinia variegata),* Paricchattaka ® (coral tree, 
Frythmia Indica) and Palasa ® {Butm frondosa or Judas tree). 
There is a mention of a soft tree (mudurukhha) which grows in 
an island in the mid-Ganges.’’ There is a reference to trees, 
the flowers of which have the colour of collyrium' (anjana).^ 
In his Manorathapuram,^ Buddhaghosa mentions a kind of 
tree called Gandamba, at the foot of which the Master per- 
formed the double miracle. Buddhaghosa mentions Jambu 
tree^° (rose-apple tree, Eugenia Jambolana), Kadamba tree 
{Nauclea cardifolia — ^with orange- coloured, fragrant blossoms), 
Citta-Patah which signifies that the Patali tree is variegated 
and beautiful.^® 

The Visuddhimagga mentions Simbalirukkha which is 
called a silk cotton tree,^® and Madhuka {Bassia latifoUa)M 
We find mention of two kinds of flowers in the Visuddhimagga, 
viz. Akuli and Kanikara. The Kanikara are the flowers of 
the tree called Pterospermum acerifolium.^^ 

Buddhaghosa refers to a poisonous tree without 
mentioning its name in the Visuddhimagga'^'^ and to the 
Maluva creeper in the Papancasudani.^^ Buddhaghosa men- 
tions castor oil plants (efaw^).^® The foEowing flowers are 
mentioned in the Papancasudanh Nila-Kurun,(feka, Bandhu- 
jivaka and Kanikara.®® The Pucimanda tree, i.e. Neem tree 
occurs in the Papancasudani.®^ The plant Perdapetes 
Pho&nicecehm flowers oaEed Bandhujlvaka.®® Buddhaghosa 
mentions two kinds of forests: one in Which the trees and 
plants were planted and another in which they grew up 
spontaneously. The Andhavaria, Mahiyana, ; AfifaBiSys^a 


M(mora£^ I, B22, where there is a reference to a big banyan 
tree standing on ihe bank of the river Candabhaga, 

^ II, p. 416. ® p. ' 

^ Pa/panmsudmh U, m. 371^72. ^ ViavddMnut^ga, p: 206. 

« BumangakmUSsm^ M^ 649. ^ SaraMhappakaBinl, III, 37. 

247. ^ 

ViBuMMmaggch p. 206— its trunk k fifteen yoj^aas in girth and 

its height is very great. 

Vis,, p. 206. Mcmor(Mkcip€lra^, H, pp. S4-6. 

Vis,, p. 206. P- ^00. 

16 p, 260. p. 256. 

Visuddhimagga, p. 489. 

1® H, 371-372 — ^Maluva is a long creeper. Cf. Majjhima, I, 306. 

1® Pa^pa^mtsudcmi, II, 98. 

20 I, 167. 

>21 11 , 372 . 

22 Cf. MagjMrm, 11, 14, Dlgh^, 11, 111 ; ViauddMrfmgga^ 174. 
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and Subhagavana were artificial forests. The Jetavana and 
Veluvana were natural forests.^ 

As has already been pointed out, Buddhaghosa had a 
fair knowledge of anatomy. In his works ^ he has given an 
interesting account of the 32 parts of the human body. 
Kesa is the hair of the head. According to the commentator, 
it is an impurity in colour, form and smeU. Loma is the hair 
of the body ; it is of mixed colour, a combination of black and 
reddish yellow. There are nails of the 20 fingers which are 
white in colour and they are Hke fish-scales in shape. Naturally 
there are 32 teeth but occasionally there are exceptions. 
The four middle teeth of the Ipwer, gam are like the seed of a 
gourd sown on a hall of soft clay. On eacK side of the four 
middle teeth, there are two that have one root and one top 
and in size they resemble the buds of the MalUlcd flower. 
On both sides of these two teeth again, there are two which 
have two roots and two tops and in shape they resemble the 
support of a cart. The skin of the body covers the whole 
body. If the skin of the body be so contracted as to form one 
lump, it will resemble the stone of a plum. The skin of the 
body is white in colour. The sMn of toes is like a scabbard in 
shape. The skin of the knee is like a rice-plate or palm-leaf. 
The skin of the thigh is like a bag full of rice. The flesh is 
composed of nine hundred lumps. All the lumps of flesh 
are red. The flesh of the hinder parts is like the top of a 
furnace. The flesh of the back is like a lump of jaggery. 
The flesh of the breast resembles a covered lump of olay . 
AH the muscles are white in coknp and are of various shapes. 
There are twenty big muscles, five on the left, five on the 
right, five on the back and five in the front. There are ten 
muscles in each hand, five in the front and five at the back. 
There are sixty big muscles in the whole body. There are 
smaUer and stiU smaUer niuscles. The muscles of the different 
parts of the body have different shapes. There are three 
hundred bones in the human body including sixty-four bones 
of the hands, sixty-two of the feet, laxty-four short bones 
mixed with flesh, two bones of the pahns of the hands, four 
bones of the heels, two leg bones, two knee bones, two thigh 
bones, two waist bones, eighteen backbones, twenty-four side 
bones, fourteen chest bones, one bone of the heart, two eye 
bon^, two bones of the arms, four bones of the forearms, seven 
bones of the neck, two bones of the jaw, one bone of the 
nose, two coUar bones, two ear bones, one bone of the fore- 


^ Fapatkmudanlf I, p, 11, 

^ Visvddhirmgga> I, pp. 249-256, 363-363; SanwmJmvinodam (Sinhalese 
Ed.), ^pi 49-63, 
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head, one bone of the head and nine bones of the skuU. 
There is a marrow of three hundred bones. Its colour is 
white. There is a pair of lumps of flesh combined in one 
stalk. Its colour is slightly red. It remains aU round the 
flesh of the heart. The two lumps of flesh are connected by a 
big nerve coming down from the neck. The big nerve is 
divided into two parts. There is the flesh of the heart. 
Inside the heart there is a hole as big as a nut. The heart is 
situated between two breasts. The hver stands between the 
two breasts close to the right one. The pleura is of two kinds 
covered and uncovered. The covered one is on the upper 
part of the body. The uncovered one extends aU over the 
body just below the skin. The spleen exists on the left side 
of the heart, close to the topmost part of the flesh of the 
stomach. The flesh of the lungs is divided into thirty-two 
pieces. The interior of it is dry and it exists between the 
two breasts. The intestine remains coded in twenty-one 
places. It stretches from the neck to the excretal passage. 
There are small intestines. They spring up from the place 
where the larger intestines remain coded up. There are 
things which are accumulated in the stomach by eating, 
drinking, fasting, and so forth. Outwardly the stomach is 
very smooth. Its inside is rough. There are thirty- two 
kinds of germs in the stomach. The food which is put into 
the stomach is utilized in five ways, one portion of it is eaten 
up by the germs, one portion is burnt by the fire of the 
stomach, one portion turns into urine, one portion turns into 
excreta and the remaining portion is reduced to juice which 
produces flesh and blood. There' are excrement and marrows 
inside the skuU of the head. There are two kinds of bde, 
closed and open. The former is like that of thick od or honey. 
The closed bde remains in the upper part of the body and the 
unclosed bde remains in both the upper and lower parts. If 
the open bile be in excess, the eyes become yellow, the body 
shakes and feels an aching sensation. If the closed bile be in 
excess, the human beings become mad, the mind loses its 
sobriety, and they do what they should not do and think 
what they should not think. There is phlegm in the human 
body. It grows in the upper part of the body and remains 
inside the stomach. There is puss which has no definite 
place of origin. It appears in all the parts of the body. It 
appears in bods which arise owing to the accumulation, of 
blood in the parts of the body which are hurt or burnt. There 
are two kinds of blood in the human body, accumulated 
Mood and running blood. The accumulated blood can be 
found in the upper part of the body and the running blood 
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in both the parts. The running blood passes through the 
veins all over the body except the fleshless portion of hair 
of the head, hair of the body, skin, nails and dry hard skin. 
The accumulated blood is below the liver. The running 
blood wets the heart, the kidney and the lungs. The water 
which conies out of the pores of the skin grows in different 
parts of the body. It has no definite place of origin. The 
fat grows in the upper and lower parts of the body. The 
water which comes out of the eyes remains in the eye-sockets. 
A kind of thin oil exists in the upper and lower parts of the 
body. It is found chiefly in the palms and backs of the hands, 
in the lower parts of the feet, in the nostrils, on forehead and 
shoulders, etc. Saliva remains in the upper part of the body. 
It remains on the tongue by the side of both the cheeks-. The 
mucus of the brain fully occupies the nose-holes. It does not 
always remain in the nose-holes but when creatures cry, the 
elements of the body are agitated, then the rotten brain comes 
out through the holes of the palate and accumulates there. 

' The synovic fluid remains in the upper and lower parts of the 
body. It remains in the eighty joints of the body and oils 
them. If it be small in quantity, a person loses his activity 
and feels tired. If it be large' in quantity, one becomes 
active. The urine remains in the lower part of the body and 
in the bladder. Although there appears to be no entrance to 
the bladder, yet it enters into it and the path by which it 
comes out of the bladder, is wide. 

Textual'. The authoritative texts on which Buddhaghosa 
wrote cbmmentaries bflqaged to the Pali Canon, either 
to the SvMa or the AhJiidMmma Pitalca. The texts cited or 
relied upon were either canonical or extra- canohioal. The 
texts other than those recognized as authoritative by the 
Theras of the Mahavihara were bodily damS't^d 
or extraneous. Buddhaghosa’s citations indicate his intimate 
acquaintance with all the extant texts of the Pali Canon.^ 


1 Buddhaghosa refers to the Itivuttaka (Fapancasudani, II, p. 106), Uddna 
{ibid., II, p. 106), Jdtaka (ibid., II, pp. 106, SH; III, pp. 316, 318; IV, p. 205), 
Therathengdthd (ibid., II, p. 106), SuUanipdta (ibid., II, p. 106), Buddhmamsa 
(ibid., IV, p. 122), and Netti (ibid., I, p. 31) in his Fapancasudani besides other 
c?Mg^nioal works. He has also quoted passages and verses from them (ibid., 
Ifpp, 63, 87, 95, 112, 160; HI, pp. 133, 216; IV, p. 170; I, pp. 17, 21, 31, iSO, 
t#,, t75; II, pp. 3, 16, 27, 37; HI, pp. 25, 65, 69; IV, pp. 6, 169; I, p. 282; 
III; 102^, 137; I, p. 31; IV, p. 122; I, pp. 129, 131) in his own work. 

In his Symmgalavildsi/nl, Buddhaghosa has mentioned the Itwuttaka (Vol. I, 
pp. 15, 17, 23), Uddna (ibid., I, pp. 15, 17, 23, 24), Omi/yapitaka (ibid., I, pp. 15, 
17), Jdtaka (ibid., I, pp. 15, 17, 23, 24). Buddhaghosa refers to Tittira, Nimi 
and Kimdla JdtaJcOa in his Suin(^g(dc6mldmm, (I, pp. 178-9, II, 676), Th&ratheri'^ 
gdffid and Bvddhavamsa, besides the Nikdyas and his other cominentades. 
He ^notes verses from the Dhamnapada and Itwuttaka in his BuAihmigdl^^ 
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Among the extra-canonical texts he cites here and there 
the views of Thera Nagasena, evidently from the Milinda,^ 
and he mentions the Nettipakaraymfi "^^en he has cited the 
authority of a sutta other than those included in the canon, 
he has expressly stated the fact to that effect.® 

In the general introduction to his commentary on a 
particular canonical text, he has discussed the significance of 
its title besides giving an account of the number of the suttas 
or chapters contained in it. The five Nihdyas were known to 
him also as Agarmsfi The Mdtihds were taken to mean the 
rules of conduct which were embodied in the two Pdtimokkhas. 
He was aware of the fact that the Dighabhanakas recognized 
only twelve books of the Khuddaka Nikdya, while the 
Majjhimabhanakas coimted them as fifteen. As regards the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, he points out that there existed among 
the Buddhist teachers of old a difference of opinion as to the 
propriety of the inclusion of the Kathdvatthu in the list. 
Those who were reluctant to include the Kathdvatthu either 
recognized six Abhidhamma treatises or made up the total 
number of seven with the addition of the Mahddhamma- 
hadaya (now found included in the Vibhahga) or the AfaiW- 
dhdlukatikd? The contents which he gives of the seven 
Abhidhamma treatises, including the Kathdvatthu,^ are, on the 
whole, the same as those found in the P.T.8. edition. He has 
cited the Jdtakas in verse as well as the stories in prose, though 
sometimes under somewhat different titles, e.g. Ekasihga 
J dtaka instead of Isisihga J dtaka. It is to be regretted that 
even the critical editors of the Pali canonical texts have baaed 
* the texts on the manuscripts aud not at all on the readings as 
known to BuddhaghoSa_and other commentators. 

Doctrinal: The Ndmadaya or ‘The Awakening of 
Knowledge’ vas ah original AhMdhmmM 
Buddhaghosa while he was residing in South India, M a 
supplement to Dhamnui^amgani, the first book of the 
Abhidhamma, Pitaka. The doctrinal exposition of Buddhism 
subsequently given by him in his Vi&vdMwiagga^ ^d. ^^h^ 
works was entirely based upon the TheravMa tr»dit&n of 
Mahavihara. His masterly dissertation on the subJoet as 
presented in the Path of Purity deals methodically with sHa, 


In Ms SaraUhappaTc&snni, Buddha^osa mentions Phandana (Vol. I, p. 69), 
. MaMkapi (Vol. I, p. 345), MahaaOra (Vol. I, p. 147), Latuhiha (Vol. I, p. 70), 
and Vattaka (Vol. I, p. 70), JBtakas and Magandiyapanha (Vol. II, p. 268)» 

1 SaratOtappakaaim, H, p. 99. ® Pupawuaudam, I, p. 31. 

® AUhasdlinlt p. 65: svdyam oMho imassa mngUim andruUiassa suUa^-tMma 
mMtahbo, 

^ Sunhcfd^gcdavildsinl {P^T^S,}, I, p. 2. ^ AtthaadUnl, pp, 

« pp. 
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mmadhi and panna, regarded as the three salient points of the 
Buddha’s doctrine, the first is the means of attaining the 
purity of morals through conformation to the prescribed 
rules and laws of the mendicant’s conduct, the second, the 
means of attaining the purity of mind and heart and developing 
the psychic powers through meditation and mental con- 
centration, and the third, the means of attaining the purity 
■of knowledge and thought through the proper understanding 
of the import of the basic ideas of Buddhist thought and path. 
The scholastic exposition is enlivened throughout with apt 
citations from the canonical texts which were recognized by 
him as the principal authority, ^8 Path of Pwity may be 
rightly regarded as an epitome of all his writings. But there 
are many other points of interest and importance which he 
has dealt with in his other writings, e.g. his dissertation on the 
subject of the Buddhist Refuges (Saraims),^ the Precepts 
{8ihhhapadcbs)f the Concepts {PannaUis)f the Door Theory of 
Cognition {Dvcirdkaihd),^ to mention only the most notable 
one^. 

The illustrations drawn from life and nature have made 
the discussions lively and illuminating. But in many places 
he is found to be in the role of an etymologist, and there his 
arguments are tedious and unconvincing. It seems that he 
is out to defend everything, mythical or legendary, if it is 
contained in any of the canonical texts. It carmot be said 
that he was quite fair to the opponents and outsiders. He is 
generally brilliant in his expositions of the psycho-ethical 
concepts of Themvoda. It was Hagacjuna who pointed out 
that the Buddha presented his doctrine from the two stand-' 
points of sammuti and paramaUha. Buddhaghosa has followed 
this lead without acknowledgment. He has discussed the 
Sarvastivada distinction between the patisa'ipkhd mrodha and 
the appatisarplchd nirodha without showing the least tendency 
to appreciate thedr signifllcanoe. Similarly his treatment of 
the philosophical views of the leading thinkers of the Buddha’s 
time is utterly lacking in appreciation. His maiu tendency is 
often to expose their hollowness. There is hardly any 
•evidence of his being a metaphysician with sound logical 
training. His strong point is the psychological foundation of 
Buddhist ethics, and here his contributions must always be 
assessed at a high value. One can say that the fi^nal develop- 
ment of the Thera vada philosophy and Buddhism was 
reached in his writings and all that we get after him are 
nothing but later digests of his disquisitions. 


1 I, pp. 229£r, 

® p. 171. 


2 Ibid., I, p. 181. 

^ AUhasdlmh pp* 102^. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Buddhaghosa’s philosophy presents the tenets of 
TheravMa in their final scholastic development. We cannot 
talk of his own philosophy if it cannot be distinguished from 
the views and ideas which were developed before him in the 
Sinhalese commentaries on which he based his writings and 
expositions. We can call it his philosophy at least in the 
sense that whatever was before him he made his t)wn. There 
is even a deeper reason for that assumption. Whatever 
might be his mental feeling in presenting the pure doctrine of 
Thera vada, the fact is that while presenting it he unconsciously 
did so from his personal standpoint. Behind this standpoint 
we find a mental make up and an angle of vision which are ' 
his own characteristics. The historical position of Buddha- . 
ghosa in relation to Theravada is such that Buddhaghosa / 
means Theravada and TheravMa means Buddhaghosa, It 
will, therefore, be worth our while to ascertain, as far as 
practicable, wlxat shape Theravada finally took in his hands 
and what was the personal element behind his presentation of 
the same. 

Although, according to tradition, Buddhaghosa was 
previously an adherent of the system of '^atafljali, he is 
strong, throughout his works, in his attacks on Pakativdda, 
that is, tihe Sankhya and the Yoga systems which believe in 
the dual principles of Purusa and alTipayS^ W 

ferentiates the Buddhist conception of Avijjd from the 
Prahrtivddin’s conception of PraJcHi as the roof cause of 
things ^ and the Buddhist conception of NdrmrUpa, from the 
eonimOB idea of Pwru^a and PraMi. The vital element in the 
Buddhist chain of causation is the conception that ignorance 
•of truth in the individual — ^not a cosmic foiceK---p»>duo® in 
substitute for a self-impression, which until counteracted by 
knowledge results in producing ignorance in a future birth and 
so on ad infinitum, and in the Sankhya and Yoga, we have the 
same idea of ignorance — ^here of the non-connection of spirit 
and matter -producing impressions; both S3i^stems hkewtee 
recognize the importance of the factor of desire.^ 

Buddhaghosa betrays, nevertheless, his previous pre- 
dilection for the Sankhya and the Yoga systems. He uses 

1 Visiuldhimagga, Vol. 11, p. 525. 

^ Keith, Bvddhist Philosophy, 'p* 141. 
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the rery simile of the blind and the lame by which the concepts 
of Purusa and Prakrti are illustrated.^ Indeed, taking into 
consideration all available evidence we cannot but agree with 
M. Oltramare in maintaining that the Buddhist conception of 
Namarupa was from a certain date steadily tending towards 
the Sahkhya conception of Purusa and Prakrti. We can 
trace in Buddhaghosa’s writings a chraoteristic trend of 
Buddhist thought which colours his philosophical outlook. 
His Ahhidhamma treatise, ''Ndnodaya' or the ^Awakening of 
Knowledge’ was alike a product of this Buddhist influence. 
But we must remember, as Mrs. Bhys Davids ^ shows, that the 
time when he came, ‘the philosophical culture of Buddhist 
India was e?q)ressing itself in Sanskrit. In the literature of 
that culture there is ample testimony, in such works as survive, 
to reveal developments in logic and in metaphysics’. Bor 
centuries past India produced generations of subtle thinkers 
and rational philosophers a,p.d in this background Buddhist 
thinkers had to plough with the seeds of their patience and 
(Hagenc©. Pischel aptly observes, ‘Tlie more we advance in 
Central Asiatic research, the clearer it appears that, for a 
great portion of the Orient, Buddhism was not less a vehicle 
of culture than Christianity has been for the Occident. While 
Buddhism, as a religion, gains (by that research) ever in 
value, as a philosophy it sinks ever deeper.’ ® The whole of 
Buddhist philosophy along with Buddhist religion, therefore, 
rests on a psychological basis.^ It is in this psychological 
treatment that^we may find the remarkable exoellenoe of 
Buddhaghosa, He ecspound^ his psychology in terms of the 
five aggregates, these being material qualities, feeHng, sense- 
perception, complexes of consciousness or coefficients and 
consciousness itself.® 

Avijjd: The term Avijjd is generally rendered as igno- 
rance, which does not, however, bring out the philosophical 
connotation of the term. As regards avijjd, Buddhaghosa 
has raised a very interesting point. Can it be treated as an 
uncaused root-principle like the muta-prakrti of the Sankhya 
philosophy? With the Buddhists avijjd is not uncaused. 
Buddhaghosa, however, admits that there are some texts in 
which avijjd may appear to be similar to the mula-prakrti Qf 
the Sahkhya system. He thus refers to a passage in the 
AuguMara Nikdya in which the , Buddha is represented as 


^ Cf. the passage quoted in Vyasa’s oonoinentary on Yoga Sutra, HI, 44, 
s Buddhism, p. 44, 

^ Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, pp. 30-31, 

^ Mrs. Rhys Davids, BuddJmi Psychology (Quest Series), p, 6. 

5 Ibid., p. 40. 
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sa^ng: ‘The beginning of mijja does not appear so that one 
might say that ignorance did not exist formerly but it has 
since come into being. However, it is apparent that avijjd 
is conditioned.’ With the exponents of Buddhism avijjd 
is not conceived on the lines of the Sahkhya Prakrti. This is 
evident from the Anamata Samyutta in which the Buddha is 
represented as sa^ng: ‘Incalculable (endless) is the process of 
samsdra, the beginning of beings running through the course 
of samsdra being cloaked by avijjd and tied to hJmvatanhd 
does not appear.’^ In the chain of causation avijjd is the 
main liakj the prima causa, so to say, of the cosmic process of 
birth and death. A text of the Suttanipdta ^ gives the links 
of the chain of causation which are as foUows: Action 
which, based on ignorance, leads man to constant rebirth; 
ignorance, confections {sankhdra), allied to perception 
{sannd), consciousness, contact, feeling, thirst, which leads to 
grasping {updddna), grasping which leads to becoming (bhava), 
rebirth, death and misery, efforts, ailments [dhdra), and 
movements. The reverse order also appHes; the destruction 
of ignorance serves to set about a chain of destruction as 
effective as the creation. This is the formula of dependent 
production {paficca-samuppdda), a term -nflueh moves scholas- 
ticism to ask whether the effect goes towards the cause, or the 
cause to the effect. ‘ IgnorMce in the chain has,’ says 
Keith, ‘it is certain, a purely limited sense, and no oosmio 
significance, similar to that of ignorance in the Vedanta, 
tlnough which the absolute passes into the empirical. It is 
repeatedly defined, and is always the individual’s ignorance 
of the four noble truth.^ or an, equivalent: the origiu and 
disappearance of the aggregates making up iaEffYiduality, or 
the delusion which recognizee a sdf. Ignorance is traced in 
the canon ® to diverse causes, . . . More briefly, it is d^re Op 
thirst which produces ignorance, and thirst in ttam arises 
because the feelings which evoke it are permeated by ignorance. 
Thus we have as long as the one lasts the other; there can 
be no question of finding a beginning J^aetiaoe, as 
in the S§nkhya the failure to (hscrirainate between soul and 
nature leaves an impression on the internal organs which 
produces in the next birth the sarne fatal ignorance.’^ The 
Buddha thus sought to account for the cosmic proo^^f the 
cycle of births and deaths by mentioning two specific condi- 
tions of actions, namely, ignorance and desire for existence*.® 


^ SamyutUi NiJcdya, II, p. ISfi. 

2 P.T.S,, pp. 140 foil.; cf. J,R.A.S., 1916, pp. 709ff. 

3 Angutlcira Nilcmja, V, 113f, ^ Buddhist Philosophy, p. 09. 

^ B. 0. Law, Concepts of Buddhism^ p. dO. 
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According to Buddhaghosa, avijjd involves obtaining of that 
which is not to be obtained, e.g. bodily sin and so on. It is 
thus at the root of our existence in this world, the condition 
precedent to all the evils like death, old age and so on. It is 
the raison d’Ure, so to say, of all sanhhdras in sensual life 
and is at the back of arupasanhhdras of formless existence.^ 
It has been described as one of the dsavas, oghas, yogas, etc.® 
In the light of Abhidhamma it may be interpreted as absence 
of knowledge of the four truths or of the eight matters which 
it lays down. In the Nidana Samjnitta of the 8am/yuUa 
Nihdya ® the Blessed One is represented as explaining to the 
bhikkhus the chain of causation which begins with ignorance 
{avijjd) and ends with birth, old age and death leading to 
grief, lamentation, suffering, sorrow, and despair. In the 
chain of causation, we find •'that the six senses originate from 
name and form (Ndma-rupa).^ 

Sanhhdra: IVom this 'recognition the works of ideation 
and understanding proceed so that the mind sets itself to a 
process of synthesis. This synthesizing factor of mind is 
called Sankhdra. Sankhdra, like the Sanskrit Samskdra, is a 
term of varying, but consistent and intelligible, meaning; it 
denotes the making ready or complete something for an end — 
an idea emphasized in the compound AbhisamMdra, and also 
the result of the activity when achieved. Hence it has no 
exclusive application to the psychical sphere; the movement 
given to a potter’s wheel is styled as AbhisamkMra;^ the 
wheel rolls on so long as the impression thus comihunioated 
lasts. Hence SmMdras may be divided, as often, between 
those of the body, speech, or thought; expiration and inspira- 
tion are Sankhdras; ® when the Buddha decides to enter 
NirvdvM he lets go his Ayusankhdraj his disposition to live, 
the motive force which but for his decmioa would have 
continued to keep alive his mortal frame; it is inconceivable 
that nothing more is meant than that the Buddha laid aside 
merely a subjective process. The same point arises regarding 
the Sankhdras which affect the form of rebirth of the dead; 
a monk who forms a resolve to be reborn in a noble family 
achieves this result from the Sankhdra thus framed;® here 


i YimddJmmgga, pp. 52^. 

^ dUlders, IPdU p, 73* ' ^ Ft. II> pp. 1-^* 

^ B. C* Law, Gono&pta of Buddhism, p. 52* 

® AihguMara Nihdya, 1 , 112 . 

^ Magjhifm Nih^a, F.T.S., 1, 301; BomyuMa Nihdya, P.T.S., IV, 293; 
Vihh., 135. 

7 Digha Nihdya, It, 106; cL Mafjhima Nihdya, P.T*B., 1, 2951; Jdtaha, 
ed. Fatisboll, IV, 215. 

® Mc^jhima Nihdya, P.T.S., HI, lOp; Btyha Nihdya, II, p* 310. 
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again we cannot believe that the rebirth is a pure figment of 
the creative imagination^ just as little as it is credible that a 
man who has the disposition to pay a visit {gamikabhisan- 
khdro) has merely the idea of himself as on a jovurney.^ Such 
a conception is clearly far jfrom the texts, which frankly tell 
hs that a man forms the Sankhdra of the body when a body 
exists, and it is incredible that the body, which is described 
as the ancient deed made ready (abhisankhatam) and made 
real by mental activity {abMsamcetayitam), is really to be 
understood as merely the ancient act conceived or presented to 

consciousness as existing.® the Sankhdras are one of 

the five khandhas which constitute the individual of Buddhism; 
they appear side by side with the material form (rupa) or 
body, feeling (vedand), perception {sannd) and intellect or 
consciousness {vinnd-m,), and there is clearly no room here for 
the concept of ideas; rather they are the dispositions which 
lead to rebirth, precisely parallel to the Samskdras, which in 
the Sankhya system represent the predispositions of the 
individual resulting from the impressions left by former 
thoughts and deeds. In the chain of causation the Sahkharas 
play the same role; they are not the creation of ignorance of 
the illusory character of the world, something much simpler is 
meant by reason of his ignorance of the doctrine of misery as 
taught by the Buddha.® There is a similar error in inter- 
preting idealistically the signification of Sunkhdra when used 
as a synonym of Dhamma, of things in general. Keith 
observes that the Sankhdras should not be regarded as things 
in relation to mind {Samkhata); rather the term has the more 
general signification of product, as well as of produciqgj,: and 
it is therefore naturally and directly ap^ed iio the whole 
world of external reality as well as to mental products.^ 
Tlie saldyatana includes the six organs and objeete of sense, of 
which Sankhdra is one like ritpa, vedand, sannd, and mnnd§a. 
The term ^ Sankhdra^ has also been rendered as ‘complex^’ or 
‘mental coefficients’. The latest rendering of the word is 
‘synergies’ by Mrs. Rhys Davids.^ Buddhagin:^ treate it 
one of the five 1chandhm <>x constituent elements. Sankhdras 
or confections of mind have the characteristic of composing, 
the function of combining and the manifestation of being 
busy. They are of three Ismds as moral, immoral and indeter- 
minate, Of these, moral consciousness of the realm of sense 


1 MahdDCLgga ©d. Oldenberg, Vinaya Pipakaf I, VI, 31, 2, 

2 Sawyutta Nihayaf P.T.S., II, 64f* 

, 3 Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 50-51. 74. 

^ Buddhist Psychological Ethics, second ©d. XI; Path of Purity, Pt. Hlr. 
Obap. XTV, p. 540 f.n. 
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is of thirty-six kinds, of which, twenty-seven are constant and 
five inconstant and the remaining four of a different nature. 
The Visiiddhimagga^ gives a detailed list of these states. 
Among the immoral type of sankMms, there are seventeen 
mental activities in the consciousness rooted in greed, of 
which thirteen are constant. Of the immoral consciousness 
rooted in hatred, there are eighteen mental activities, of 
which eleven are of the nature of constant and three inconstant. 
Of the immoral consciousness arising from delusion there are 
thirteen mental activities associated with a state of per- 
plexity. Of the indeterminate, the resultant indeterminate 
mental activities are of two Mnds as conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned, Conditioned and unconditioned mental activities 
may again be sub-divided according to the association of the 
resultant consciousness with eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind.^ The Visvddhimagga (Chap. XIV) states that SanJchd- 
rahJchandha includes fifty-one sanJchdras like pJiassa, cetand, 
vitaJcJca, viodra, pdti, samddhi, saddM, lobha, moM, mdna, 
dom, issd and so on. The vital point about a 'Sankhdra^ is 
that it is ‘cetasika’, being the work of mind. S, ©as 
Gupta® aptly says: ‘It is ^jailed SankJvdta because it 
synthesises the conglomerated {8ankhatam ahhisankharonti). 
It is thus a synthetic function which synl^esisos the passive 
rdpa, scmvd, 8(mkhd/r<i and elements.’ The term 

‘ a$Msankhdra’ is also used as a synonjrm of ^sankhdra\ The 
latter is also interpreted as karma, matter, and So on. 
Sa^hdrakkhandfia and have many pomts 

in common. Both of theuci f^t© to mindj the mnkJidras of 
Paticcasamv.ppdda are said to be good and bad cetands, while 
those of the hhandha are said to be mental conditions. 
According to Childers S in some cases, sentient beings are 
included imder the term sankhdra, in others, the, terms satta 
and sankhdra are distinctly opposed. The fourth 
known as somkhdrc^kd^riMa has a somewhat different meaning. 
Here the ag^gregations are certain properties and faculties of 
the sentient being, fifty-two in number, S. Z. Aung ® opines 
that SankhdrakMandha means ‘the group of volitions and 
other associated factors ’. Sankhdra is thus synonymous with 
karma and is chiefly applied to cetand. It also 'Quotes the 
properties concomitant with the cetand. Kern ® remarks that 


1 Vol. II, Chap. XIV. 

2 Visltddhimagga, pp. 462ff. 

^ A History of Indian PhUosophy, p, 96, 
^ Pali Dictionary, pp. 453 and 455. 

® Compendium of Philosophy, 274. 

^ Mamml of Indian Buddhism, p. 52. 
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Sankhdras are affections, temporary mental or moral dis- 
positions, having their motive in vedand. 

VimdTm: The state of consciousness is involved in all 
process of vedand or feeling for it is the conscious mind that 
feels and works at the bottom of all kinds of experience. 
Vinnd'm is consciousness which, according to the Buddha, 
runs on and continues without break of identity.^ As such 
vinndna may be regarded as one of the khandhas or con- 
stituent elements . F inndrui is cognising . F mnd’mkJiaind'ha is 
consciousness as an aggregate. In the expression ’’mano- 
vvmmmdhdtvd a single (moment of) consciousness is called by 
three names: mano (mind) in the sense of measuring; vimhdim 
(consciousness) in .the sense of discrimination,, and dhMu 
(element) in the philosophical sense of ultimate reality or of 
absence of a living entity.^ The difference between mere 
perception and consciousness or vinnd'tmm should thus be 
understood according to Buddhaghosa. Thus although per- 
ception, consciousness or cognition and understanding are the 
same as regards knowing, perception is the mere noting of 
objects such as blue, green, yeUow; it cannot reach the 
penetration into characteristics as impermanent, lU, selfless 
and so on. Oonsciousness knows objects to be blue, green, 
yellow and reaches the penetration into characteristics.® 
Keith says that intellect {vinnd'im) is undoubtedly the chief 
term which comprehensively covers mental phenomena in 
the canon, as might be expected from the earlier Brahmanical 
tendency to use the word in this generic way. It represents 
such unity as there is in the self of experience. Synonymous 
with vififiana, accordiitg to Buddhai^ho^, are Citta 
Manas, but there are obvious preferences in use; Vinfiana 
often ocotais in special cohnection with sense cogiaiti!igm,j 
Manas again is, in accordance with Brahmanical usage, 
pipiieminently the intellectual function of consciousness, and 
Oitta the introspective aspect of self-examination, but these 
are only nuances.'*^ Vinndim is praottoally wide enough to 
include both perception and feehj^ since it is credit 
appreciation of feeling as well as p^oeptive power. !&is is 
admitted in a dialogue in the Majjhima Nikaya (1, 292f.)A 
According to Buddhaghosa, oonsciousness, thoixght and mind 
are the same in meaning iti pi mano Ui pi 

Consciousness with its characteristic of being conscious is one 
in intrinsic nature. It is threefold in kind; moral 

^ MahatamJiaacMchfxya Svtta, M.N., 1, pp. ZSCff.; Concepts of Buddhism, S2. 

® AWhasSMmi, pp. 140ff. ® Visuddhimagga, p. 437. 

* K.eiiih, BtuMhdst Philosophy, p. 85. 

® Ibid., p. 87. ' • Bcmyutta, n, p. 95. 
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immoral {ahusala) and indeterminate {avyahata). Of these, 
the moral is fourfold by way of plane: the realm of sense 
{Icdmdvacarahusala), the realm of form {rupdvacar ahusala), the 
realm of the formless {ampavacar ahusala), and the trans- 
cendental (lohuttara). Of these the realm of sense is of 
eight kinds owing to the divisions into joy and equanimity, 
understanding and external prompting (instigation). The 
realm of form is of five kinds as being conjoined with jhdna 
factors, to wit: the first conjoined with inception of thought, 
sustained thinking, zest, ease and concentration; the second 
with excessive applied thinking ; then the third with excessive 
sustained thinking; then the fourth with detached zest and 
the fifth conjoined with equanimity and concentration. The 
realm of the formless is of fom kinds: the first is conjoined, 
with jhdna of the infinitude of space; the second, third and 
fourth with the infinitude of consciousness and so on. The 
transcendental is of four kinds as being conjoined with the 
four Paths {maggas). Thus moral consciousness is of twenty- 
one kinds. The immoral is single in plane, viz. of the realm of 
sense. It is of three kinds according to its origin from grbed 
(lobha), hatred (dosa) and delusion {moha). Of these, that 
which has its root in greed is of eight kinds owing to the 
divisions of joy and equanimity, wrong views, and external 
promptings. Tliat which has its root in hatred is twofold as 
accompanied with grief, associated with hatred and, external 
promptings. That which has its root in delusion is twofold 
as accompanied by equanimity, associated with doubt and 
flurry. It should be understood as proceeding in times of 
indecision and wavering. Thus the immoral consciousness 
is of twelve kinds. The indeterminate {avydhata) is twofold 
in kind: resultant (vipdka) and inoperative {hiriyd). In the 
four planes the resultant consciousness is of thirty-six kinds. 
The inoperative consciousness as to the division into plane is 
of tjaree kinds: of the realm of sense, of the realm of form, 
and of the realm of the. formless. In the three planes the 
entire inoperative consciousness is of twenty kinds. Thus 
there are eighty-nine classes of consciousness in aU, namely, 
moral twenty-one; immoral, twelve; resultant, thirty-six; 
inoperative, twenty.^ Loh0a/ra or transcendental is divided 
into four according to four maggas and it is again divided into 
four according to four jjAafea, According to Childers, 
means inteU^ence, jtoowledge, consciousness, thought and 
mind. He observes in this connection: ‘‘Vimhana as the 
thinking part of the individual is the most important of the 


1 Yisuddhimaggay pp, 452fr* 
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five hJiaridhas, and if any one hhandTm can be said to constitute 
the individual it is this. In Buddha’s words, by the des- 
truction of Mind, the whole being perishes.’ ^ The intelligence 
{vinnaym) is, therefore, compared with the guaidian of a city, 
who, seated at the cross roads, watches the coming of men 
from diverse directions.® Broadly speaking consciousness is 
of six kinds according as it is of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body 
and mind. According to Ledi Sadaw ® Vifmawi or conscious- 
ness is the specific awareness of the material quality {rupa) 
called heat. There is also through that material quality, a 
touching, an impressing, a coUidmg with the sensitive skin 
[hdya). ‘Consciousness’, according to Aung,^ ‘may be tenta- 
tively defined as the relation between arammayiha and 
dTammmw,'. He points out that the object of consciousness 
is either object of sense or object of thought. The former 
falls naturally into five classes while the latter has the same 
number of subdivisions of which ciita is one. Keith draws a 
distinction between the originating or receptacle intelligence 
{dlayavijfidna) and the individual intellectual experiences of 
the process {pravrttivijndna). On the strictly orthodox: view 
the receptacle thought may be held to be nothing but a 
collective expression for the whole series of particular thoughts, 
or to put it in another light the receptacle inteUigenoe at any 
moment consists of the actual particular intellectual action 
together with all the potencies latent in it, for the inteJleotual 
moment is charged with impressions of the whole of the 
experience of the apparent individual from time immemorial, 
ft appears thus that the receptacle intell€>ct does not denote 
any special conorete reahty ; it has no uriginatioB, duration w 
destruction. Krom another point of view ^ may hold that 
th,e flux of intelleotrual moments does not actuaEy infect the 
receptacle intelligence but is comparable to an image reflected 
ip, a mirror which rcniains untouched by it, or to a sound 
echoed by the rooks which suffer themselves no change. 
Thus the receptacle inteUigenoe would be akin to the peraon’' 
{purum) of the SMkhya.® 

Citta : All forms are thus re^stered and cognised through 
the sensory-mental process. Hence Buddh^hosa defin^ 
^ciUa' as that which cognises external objects. In his 
AUhmdlim (pp. 63 foU.}, Buddhaghosa describe the charao- 
teristies of cifta. By consciousness {eitta) is meant that, 


1 Childers, Pali Dictionary, pp. 676-77* 

2 MiUnda^Panho, p. 62; Buddhist Philosophy (A. B. Keith), pp* 82-83* 
^ Some points in Buddhist Doctrine, p. 148. 

^ Compendium of Philosophy, pp. 2-3. 

® Buddhist Philosophy, pp, 245-6. 
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which thinks of its object, is aware variously. Inasmuch as 
this word ‘consciousness’ is common to all states or classes 
of consciousness, that which is known as moral, immoral or 
the great inoperative is termed ‘consciousness’. It is called 
^citta’ because it arranges itself in a series (cinoti) by way of 
apperception in a process of thought. The resultant is also 
termed ‘consciousness’ because it is accumulated (cito) by 
action {hamma). These four mental states are termed 
‘consciousness’ or 'citta' for" they are variegated (citm) 
according to circumstances. The meaning of consciousness 
may also be understood from its capacity of producing a 
variety or diversity of its effects. Moreover consciousness 
with lust is one thing, that with hatred is another, that with 
delusion is another, that experienced in the universe of sense 
is another, and those experienced in the universe of attenuated 
matter, etc., are others. Different is consciousness with a 
visible object, with an auditory object, etc. ; and in that 
with visible objects, varied is consciousness of a blue-green 
object, of a yellow object, etc. The same is the case with 
consciousness of auditory objects. And of all this conscious- 
n^ one class is low, another is medium and a third is exalted. 
Among the low class again consciousness is different when 
dominated by desire -to -do or when dominated by energy or by 
investigation. Therefore the variegated nature of con- 
sciousness should be imderstood by way of these oharacteristios 
of association, locality, object, the three degrees of eompatison 
arid dominance.^ Its charaeteristio is recognitibn. Without 
its agency there can be no sense perception. The AtthasdUnl,^ 
therefore, lays down, whatever one sees through his eyes, 
hws through his ears, smells through his nose, tastes through 
his tongue, touches through his body and cognises through 
his mind — aU these he recognises by his citta. Yam caM&hma 
rupa^ passati . . . yarp sotma, saddam sunati, ghaneym. gandham 
ghS/ydii, jivhdya radam sdyati, Icdyena photthahham phusati, 
manasd dhammam vijdndti tarn virmdnena vijdndtUi. The 
inoperative mind-element is connected with emptiness, in 
which state no living entity exists. The sense-organs merely 
transmit the image or impression of external objects, the mind 
receives the wave and recognises the objects, scrutinises and 
dfecems them, in the absence of mind there is no visual or 
other cognition (manodhdtuniddesa).^ Mrs. Rhys Davids ^ 
describes dtta and cetasika as ‘ the shell and the contents of a 
sphere’. The term cUla is explained by her as consciousness 
— — 

1 Amasalim (PXS.), p. 64. 2 P,T.S., p. 112* 
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(mind, ‘keart’, intelligence).! In this connection she draws 
our attention to a significant passage from tke commentary of 
Buddhaghosa ; ^cittam iti jpi mmio iti pi vinna/tmm^ where 
Buddhaghosa calls all three a name for the manayatana or 
sphere of cognition.® In the Kathuvatthuppakarana-attha- 
hatJid written by Buddhaghosa,® the term‘cto’ and'cefasto’ 
are used to denote the same thing (i.e. mind). Oetasikd 
(literally meaning from citta or mind) or mental is described 
as that which depends on mind {cittanissUaho) and '' pJiassika'’ 
or ‘contactual’ is explained in the same way as ‘ phassanissi- 
taho\ 

According to Spence Hardy the action of the mind 
upon the power of reflection produces thought. Mind is thus 
the main instrument connected with cetana. So citta is 
described in a nutshell in the following way: ^dramma'mm 
cintetiti cittam\ S. Z. Aung ® points out that the word cintek 
is here used in its most comprehensire sense of vijdnati (to 
know). The mind is, therefore, ordinarily defined as that 
which is conscious of an object. Such a definition may be 
called the Kattmddhana way of defining things by which an 
agency js attributed to the thing denoted by the term. 
and vinnana are thus identical. The latter indicates the idea 
of totality of oonsciousn^. Mind is thus a source of con- 
sciousness or in the words of Ledi Sadaw, ‘representative 
consciousness’. Oittam (thought) is the element of mind- 
consciousness.® Thought and mind are given as meanings of 
the term vinnamz.’’ Keith says, ‘ Intelligence appears under 
diverse aspects; as citta it accumulates action, as mind it 
synth^ises, as Vijnana it forms judgements, as sense it has 
consciousness of object’.® Mind the co-ordinaldag inteHee- 
tual activity, but the conception of the relation of sensation 
and mind is by no means clear of confusion. In its ei^a<aty 
as will the mind appears as citta. Hvery act, feeling, or 
thought is accompanied by a latent state, which later comes 
to fehition, and thus bridge the gulf between the cause and 
the effect in the working of the principle of action. In tihe 
case of verbal or bodily action the impr^ is quasimaterial 
{avijnapti).^ The concept of ctoi witb all its subtleties 
will ever remain an unintelligible mystery to an untrained 


, 1 Bvddhiat Psychology, p. 6, * JHd„ pp. 17-18, 

/ 3 B. c. Law, The Debates Oorrmmiaty (P.T.S.i, pp. H7>IS; JJP.TS., 

1889, p. 96. 

* Manual of Buddhism, pp. 420-421. 

® Oom^endium of Philosophy, p. 2. 

0 Visuddfmnagga (B.TB.), p. ^86. 

’ Childers, Pali Dictionary, p. 676. , , f , > 

® Buddhist Philosophy, p. 2i6. * /6*d., p. 199. 
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superficial thinker. Ledi Sadaw^ rigWly remarks: ‘They 
consider their own mind as a permanent something. They 
conceive the self-same mind moving about here and there 
within the body. The self-same mind in the morning, the 
self-same mind at noon, and at eventide the self-same mind . . . 
what they neither know nor see is conditioned genesis of 
mind (citto)’. 

Ndmarupa: ‘Name’ refers to the three aggregates 
beginning with feeling (namely feeling, perception and 
mental activities) because they bend {fiamanti) towards the 
object. The term ‘mind’ (ndma) is applied to mental pro- 
perties, because ‘names ’ one© given to them are fixed, because 
they bend objects or as objects they bend the mind unto 
themselves. ‘Matter’ is that which changes its state or 
condition due to four causes, heat or cold and the rest.^ 
The concept of name and form arises from the dual idea of 
mind and matter. Rupa {lit. shape, form) is so called because 
it reveals itself. But mma subtle has to depend on a 
‘ name ’ to make itself known ; hence making a ‘ name ’ Name 

is fourfold: (1) name given on a special occasion, (2) name 
given by virtu© of a personal quality, (3) name ^ven by 
acclamation, and (4) names which arise of themselves or 
spontaneously.^ Thus it has been said that the name of 
k^ Mah^mmata is a name chosen by the people and given 
on a special occasion. Similarly on the name-giving day of a 
male child, the relatives stand round and having done honour 
to those worthy of gifts, agree to give the name, sayhig, ‘His 
name is so-and-so’. This is an instance of name given by 
acclamation, for parents by acclamation make a name for 
their son: ‘Let him be called Tissa, Phussa’, etc. The 
name also takes its birth from a special virtue or quality of 
the person or thing named. Thus we call a person preacher. 
Thus too we speak of a Three-pitaka-man, a Vinaya-student, 
a Faithful individual or a Believer. In these cases the names 
are given by virtue of a personal quality. The various 
liuncked names of the Taihdgata, such as the Blessed, the 
Arahant, the Supremely Enlightened, etc., are also such 
names. Lastly, perception, feeling and other elements of 
consciousness, the great earth, the sun, the moon, the stars 
and so on make their own name as they arise. “Wdien they 
arise their name also arises. For no one, when feeling arises, 
says: ‘Be thou called feeling’ as when the earth appears there 


1 Some Points in BuddMst Doctrine, JP,T»S, (1913-14-), p. 165, 

^ AUhdsdlinl (P.T.S.), p. 52. 
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is no function of name- taking : ‘Be thou called earth.’ So 
when it arises the name ‘feeling’ just arises, answering to the 
spontaneously arising concept. The same is true for percep- 
tion and the rest of mind. For feeling, whether it be in 
the past, present or future is after all and always just feeling. 
And so is perception, so are mental activities, so is conscious- 
ness. But Nibbana is always Mbbana. Such is name in the 
sense of name-making. The four aggregates are ‘name’ in 
the sense of bending, for they bend towards the object of 
thought. In the sense of causing to bend, aU are ‘name’ 
for the four aggregates cause one another to bend on to the 
object.^ 

The compound Nama-rupa serves to denote spirit and 
matter, specialised normally to denote the concrete individual, 
in which both are united, while the old term self (atta) 
constantly occurs in those phrases which are the source of its 
reflexive use in grammar.® Name and form, it is claimed, 
denote the phenomenal being in its entirety, as possessed of 
qualitative discriminations which are appreciated by con- 
sciousness through resistance contact and of different des- 
criptions which are gathered by designative contact. The 
converse doctrine, also canonical, that consciousness depends 
on name and form is explained as the other side erf the 
relation; the empirical consciousness is impossible save in 
relation to an object.® The form is matter, the name is the 
other four aggregates, feeling, perception or ideation, dis- 
positions and consciousness itself.^ Professor Jacobi and 
Pischel think that the concept of name and form is similar 
to the idea of individuation of the Sahkhya. But according 
to Keith such a paraBelism: is untenable.® 

By ‘form’ are understood the four primaries (e.g. the 
earth-elemeat, the water-element, fire-element and air- 
element) and matter derived therefrom (whibh are twenty- 
four in number, e.g. eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, vMl^ 
dbjebt, sound, odour, taste, integration of matter, continuity 
of matter, decay of matter, transitoriness of matter and so 
on). Whatever state has the charaoteristao of changing 
through cold, heat, hunger, thirst and so forth, all such 
States taken together are to be known as the a^rega^ of 
matter (rupam).® Thus the aggregate of matter is ^form’; 
the four non-material aggregates (e.g. feeling, perception, 
mental activities and consciousness or understanding) wM# 

. - - ■ "" , 

1 AUhaadUm (P.T.B.), p- 392, ^ Keiths, Buddhist Philos&fthy^ p. 86, 
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are in a sense the states of the formless registering the states 
of the form constitute ‘name’ {ndma). Whatever form there 
is, all such may he explained in terms of the four great 
primaries and others derived from them. And so the explana- 
tion of name hes in the sense-organ of mind and the associated 
mental processes resulting therefrom. And this name and 
this form give rise to (the dual idea) name-and-form (Nama- 
rupa).^ The couple name and, form depend on each other 
and when one breaks up, so through relation does the other. 
On account of the drum sound arises; on account of form 
name arises. Just as the drum is void of the sound and the 
sound is void of the drum, so name is void of form and form 
is void of name. Nevertheless, depending on name, form 
proceeds and depending on form, name proceeds. Of the 
two, either is without power and is unable to proceed by its 
own effort. Separately they are unable to perform their 
various functions.^ There is no being or person or .deva, or 
Brahma higher than the mere name-and-form.^ Ledi Sadaw ^ 
elucidates in a simple way the Buddhist conception of Nama- 
rupa. Name has a twofold aspect, namely, (1) name as 
determined by convention or usage, and (2) name in its 
ultimate meaning. In sa 5 dng ‘person’ we give a name not 
to the aggregates (of a living organism) but to our idea 
eorrespon(ffng to the form or appearance presented by those 
aggregates. And this idea or concept of an appearance does 
not exist objectively (independently of mind). Hence in this 
‘name’ neither the meaning nor the name itself has any real 
existence. Yet the great majority perceive 
when they recognise the name that there actually is what is 
named self or soul or entity or person. And for this reason 
we term name ‘ conventional’ when it is merely determined as 
a designation by popular usage. But when not resting upon 
mere customary usage, people consider those ultimates* the 
aggregates, as self, soul, entity, person, then they exceed the 
scope of custoumry usage. In name, under its ultimate 
aspect we are considering ultimate phenomena which are 
entirely without external appearance, and which are only 
modes and changes and phases of process. There is no ‘Mfe’ 
(or ‘ living soul’, jivo) apart from what we call the two powers 
or faculties of material and psychical life {dve ndrm rupaji- 
mfmdriyoMi). Now a ‘living soul’ is generally perceived and 
ordinadly reckoned as ‘some one living a week, a month, a 


^ Vi8itddhimagga,p. 590. 

^ Ibid., pp, 595-596. • ^ Ibid., p. 593. 
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year etc. ; the essence of the living appearance is oonunonly 
considered to he the self; the essence of its continuity is 
considered to be the ‘Hviug soul’. But the two powers or 
faculties of life are but^the vital (coefficients) of momentary 
phenopaena only, not of a personal entity. 

AyataTia: The word ’'ayatana’ has been rendered as 
‘sphere’ by Mrs. Rhys Davids.^ Some translate it as organ 
of sense and object of sense.^ According to the VisuMM- 
magga ® the ayatanas are twelve in number, the six senses 
having six different qualities for enjoyment, namely, cahhhu, 
rupa, sota, sadda, ghdna, gandha, jivhd, rasa, haya, photpxbba, 
mana and dhamma. The five sense organs (e.g. eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and body) along with the mind make up the 
saldyatanas. The twelve bases of mental action {ayatanas) 
are the five senses, the five sense objects, the mind and ideas, 
these being the necessary materials for the functioning of 
consciousness.^ The eighteen factors (dhdtm) of consciousness 
consist of the twelve bases together with the six forms of 
consciousness, the five senses and mind.® Phassa is due to 
these six sense-organs and objects of sense or ayatanas. 
Buddhaghosa says ® that the sense-organs are due to Tmmrm 
and it m kamma which differentiates them. 

Phassa: The presence of an external object gives the 
stimulus for our sensory -motor activities and all the mental 
processes involved in it come as a matter of course. Cbntact 
produces feeling, causes it to arise. Just as it is the heat in 
heated lac, and not the coals, or external cause, which produces 
softness, so albeit there is another cause, viz., the mental 
objeot and the basis; it is the consciousness in which feeling 
inheres which produce® ik. Because contact arises by 
of suitable attention or adverting and through some faculty 
(i,e. eye, etc.) immediately in the object that has been pre- 
pared by consciousness, . therefore contact has as its proximate 
cause an object that has entered the avenue of thought.^ 
In the absence tiien of any contact or association of the 
above kind with a generating object, there oao be no pbyMoal 
or psychic activity. This contact or ‘phassa^ is thus a 
condition precedent to aE aolaom Jhis sense-impact or 
phassa is the root cause of aE sensation,® Phassa has thus the 


1 A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, p. 27. 

2 Childers, PaM Dictionary, p. 76, * Vol. 11, p. 481. 
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ehiaracteristic of touching. Its function is to bring one in 
contact with an external object, its effect is to bring together. 
In itself it is void and formless. It exists by sticking to some 
object. The relation between phassa and its object is the 
relation between eye and form, ear and soimd, mind and 
object of thought.^ The Atthasdlim^ states that three kinds 
of classification are obtained in the exposition of the word 
contact. Phassaphtisand (touch, touching) is a classification 
according to the letter; samphusana (the touching to unite 
with) is according to the prefix; sampJiusitatta (the state of 
touching to unite with) is according to the meaning. Contact 
has the function of touching, feeling of enjoying, perception of 
noting, vohtion of co-ordinating and consciousness of cog- 
nising.® Phassa is therefore described as one of the SahJchdras. 
The six senses (i.e. the usual five sense organs together with 
mind) give rise to six kinds of phassa, namely, (1) cahhhu- 
samphassa, (2) sotasamphassa, (3) ghdnasamphassa, (4) jivhd- 
samphassa, (6) hdyasamphassa, and (6) manosamphassa. 
According to Keith the first five sense organs, e.g., eye, ear, 
smeH, taste, touch, are material but invisible. T&y function 
by resistance contact {patigha); the same term {dyatana) is 
used for the objects as spheres or fields of sense in another 
aspect of the word; these objects are material and external. 
The mind is immaterial, invisible, not affected by resistance 
contact ; it is composed of a mind element of obscure character 
and has a physical basis of some sort; its objects are both 
exterior objects mediated by the other senses and ideas. The 
mind element seems indistinguishable from consciousness 
element, mind being essentially consciousness.^ Conditioned 
by sixfold sense, contact comes to pass, the six "contacts 
resulting therefrom being of eye, of ear, of nose, of tongue, of 
body and of mind. Of the thirty -two kinds of contact, 
sixfold sense is the cause. Of the sixfold Senses, the rilkth 
sense (i.e. the mind) is the mainstay and in this sense it may 
be said conditioned by the sixth sense contact comes to 
pass.® Mrs. Rhys Davids® observes in this connection: 
^Phassa (contact) . . . is generalised to include all receptive 
experience, sensory as well as ideational, and to represent the 
essential antecedent and condition of aU feeling . . . phusati, 
phoUhahham (to touch, the tangible) are specialised to express 
the activity of one of the senses.’ According to Keith, 
contact is the mediation between the senses and their objects, 


^ Visuddhimagga (P,T.S.), p. 463. 
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and is of high, importance in the theory of cognition; the 
fairest rendering is that it denotes the collision or co-operation 
of the attention aspect of consciousness directed to the organ 
in connection with an object; the scholastics interpret it as 
denoting the consciousness resulting from the contact, and 
not the contact itself. Feeling, as pleasant, painful, or 
neutral, is the outcome of contact, simultaneous to it in the 
canonical view, though later thought distinguishes the 
moments of contact, sensation production, and feeling. 
Though distinguished from cognition it must have a cognitive 
aspect, for contact is the application of consciousness to the 
knowledge of an object. The Milinda-PanJio therefore makes 
contemporaneous with feeling, perception, conceived intention, 
initial and sustained application and consciousness, while their 
intermixture is asserted in the canon itself.^ In the chain of 
causation resulting in rebirth contact has a large part to play 
since it forms an important link in the formula of Paticca- 
samuppdda (dependent origination). ’ The said formula has 
twelve links in the chain which runs as follows : By reason of 
ignorance, dispositions ; by reason of dispositions, consciousness 
{viwmna); by reason of consciousness, name and form; by 
reason of name and form, contact ; by reason of contact, feeling ; 
by reason of feeling, thirst ; by reason of thirst, grasping; by 
reason of grasping, becoming; by reason of becoming, birth ; by 
reason of birth, old age, death, grief, mourning, pain, sonrow, 
and despair.^ 

S. Z. Aung 3 explains the concept of ‘pMssa’ in the foUow- 
ing way: ‘First of all, the subject is aware of the presence of 
an obfe# , , . , . the object is either an agreeable sight, sound, 
smell, taste, touch or concrete niental ohj&Gt 
mwwawa )--agreeable in the sense that it is desired by the 
g®tbjeot {iWMramfna'm). This awareness of the objecMvSf 
presentation is termed contact (phassa).^ 

or contact, vedand or fee lin g 
arises. FedSawd means sensation or feeling whi ch is pi easurable 
or painful. SaldyaMna means the six organs and objeetf of 
sense, viz., rupa, vedand, sannd, mnkjidra and & 

the Vedand 8amyvMa of the SapvynMa Nihdya (IF, 
we find that there are three vedands or feeling — feeling that is 
pleasant, feeling that is paiaful and feeling that is neither 
pleasant nor painful. Lust for pleasant feeling, repugnance 


^ A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 102-103* 
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for unpleasant or painful feeling and ignorance of neutral 
feeling which is neither pleasant nor unpleasant generally 
arise in the mind.^ Feeling is that which feels. It has 
(1) experiencing as characteristic, (2) enjoying as function, 

(3) taste of the mental properties as manifestation, and 

(4) tranquillity as proximate cause. ‘If it he said that the 
function of enjoying the object is obtained only in pleasurable 
feeling, we reject that opinion, and say : — ‘ Let it be pleasurable 
feeling or painful feeling or neutral feeling — ^all hav© the 
function of enjoying (anubhavana) the object.’ ® In the 
Atihasalinl feeling is likened to the king while the remaining 
associated states are like the cook. As the cook, when he 
haB prepared food of diverse tastes, puts it in a basket, seals 
it, takes to the king, breaks the seal,, opens the basket, takes 
the best of all the soup and curries, puts them in a dish, 
swallows to find out whether they are faulty or not, and 
afterward offers the food of various excellent tastes to the 
king. The king being lord, expert and master, eats whatever 
he likes. So the mere tasting of the food by the cook is like 
the partial enjoyment of the object by the remaining states. 
As the king, being lord, expert, and master, eats the meal 
according to his pleasure, so feeling, being lord, expert, and 
master, enjoys the taste of the object, and therefore it is said 
that en|o 3 nnent or experience is its function. ^ 

In the ordinary usage the term vedana commonly denotes 
a specific feeling, viz., the feeling of pain. The Buddhist 
conception, however, regards all kinds of suffering like birth, 
decay and death as few contingencies in human experience 
which upset the expectations of men. From the point of 
view of the mind duhhha is just a vedana or feeling which is 
felt by the mind either in respect of the body or in respect of 
itself, and as a feeling, it is conditioned by certain circum- 
stances in the absence of which there is no posirifeijity of its 
occurrence.^ According to Buddhaghosa, V edanakh'handha 
means whatever has the characteristic of being felt. Though 
classified under three heads, kusala, ahusala and avydkata, 
aU feelings or vedana are of the same nature on account of 
their being felt. According to its nature, Vedana is of five 
kinds, e.g., sukham, dukkham, somanassam, domanassam and 
upekkhd.^ As there are six kinds of phassa or contact, so 
there are six kinds oi vedana, e.g., cakhkitsampassajd sota- 
glid/na^ivJmka/yamanosampassajdvedand. These six vedanas 


^ Concepts of BuM^vism^ pp, 52-53. 
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again are conmected with eighty -nine cittas and hence they are 
said to be divided into eighty-nine. In eight different -ways 
pTvassa produces vedana. These ways may thus be enu- 
merated, viz., (1) sahajdta (which comes into existence 
together with it), (2) annamanna (mutual), (3) nismya 
(support), (4) vipdka (consequence), (5) dhdra (nutriment), 
(6) sampajutta (connected), (7) atthi (existence), and (8) avigata 
(that which is not gone). Contact is followed by feeling and 
other psychical aggregates which come in succession. The 
Milinda-Panho (p. 56) describes the chain with all its links. 
In the»S6ries after contact are given feeling, perception or idea, 
thought or will {cetand), abstraction or concentration 
{elcaggatd), sense of vitality (jivitiTidriya) and attention 
{manasihdra).'^ 

As pTiassa is the cause of vedand, so vedand is the cause 
of tanJid (desire).® The characteristics of feeling may be 
sunomed up in the words of S. Z. Aung : ‘ Vedand indudes such 
emotions as joy and grief. It covers aU kinds of feeling, 
physical and mental. Vedana is either kdyiJca or mdnasiha. 
Under the aspect of feeling, Vedand is either pleasure or pain 
or ndtlier pain nor pleasure.’ ® 

Samid : The mind or citta is stirred to action by perception 
of an external object. Sannd orperception is therefore regarded 
as one of the five khandhas or constituent elements. Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa, perception is the mere noting of objects 
such as blue, green, ydlow, and so on, and it cannot reach the 
penetration into characteristics as impermanent, iU and 
selflegs as we have pointed it out in case of vimidna. The 
noting of an object as blue, green, etc. is perception (‘Beroep- 
tion’, ‘ noting ’-sawiia, sanjdnand). It has the characteristic 
of noting and the function of recognismg what has been 
previously noted. All perceptions have the oharaot^ristie of 
noting. Of them, that perception which knows by specialised 
knowledge, has the function of recognismg what has been 
noted previously. We may see this procedure when the 
carpenter recognises a piece of wood which he has inarkwl ' ^ 
specialised knowledge. Similarly we recognise a mah b^ 1» 
sectarial mark on tfo forehead, by our specialised knowledge 
and say: ‘He is so and so.’ The same process is illustrate 
when the king’s treasurer, in charge of the royal wardrobe, 
having had a label bound on each dress and being asked 
bring a certain one, lights the lamp, enters the jewd chamber^ 


^ BiiddMet jPMlosophp^ 'p, 
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reads the label and brings tbe dress. According to another 
method, perception has the characteristic of noting by an 
act of general inclusion, and the function of assigning ^mark 
reasons’ for this inclusive noting, as when wood-cutters 
perceive logs and so forth. Its manifestation is the inclining 
of the attention as in the case of blind persons who imagine an 
elephant by the particular characteristic of the part touched 
or according to another interpretation, who, though blmd at 
present, can easily recollect the exact image of an eleph^t 
from past experience. In another sense, perception has 
briefness as manifestation, like lightrdng, owing to its inability 
to penetrate into the objeOti^ 

Sarnia, (perception) is the name of a real thing {sahhdva). 
Sanjdnand is the act of perceiving by noting. Sanjanitaitam 
shows the state of having perceived by noting.® 

The subtle di^inotion between the three processes 
mentioned above is illustrated by a simile. Because it seizes 
Just the appearance of an object as bluCi green, and so forth, 
perception is like the seeing of the coins by the uudisceming 
child. Because it seizes the appearance of the object as bluej 
green, and so forth, and also leads to penetration of the 
characteristics, consciousness is Hke the seeing of the coins 
by the peasant. Because it seizes the appearance of the 
ofejecfe as blue, green, and so forth, leads to the penetration of 
the characteristics, and also leads to the manifestation of the 
path, understanding is Hke the seeing of the coins, by the 
banker. The three processes, however^ are so closely inter- 
related that in practice it is not posmble to distinguish one 
from the other by saying: ‘This is perception, this is con- 
sciousness and this is understanding.’ ® AJl things which 
have the characteristic of perceiving are to be known as the 
aggregates of perception. From its intrinsic nature of the 
characteristic of perceiving, it is single. As moral, immoral, 
indeterminate, it is of three kinds. Verily there is no con- 
sciousness which is dissociated from perception. Therefore 
the divisions of perception are as many as those of 
consciousness. 

In all cases of perception there must be an awareness of 
the mind. Sometimes perception takes place but it cannPt 
IKUporly function. We have then a case of neither perception 
nnr npn-perception. Thus a novice going on a journey ahead 
of hfe Elder, saw a httle water and said, ‘Water, Sir; take off 
your shoes’. Then when the Elder said, ‘If so, bring the 
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bathing cloth ; we will bathe’. At this he replied, ‘ There is no 
water’ » In this simile, as there is water in the sense of being 
just enough to wet the shoes, and no water in the sense of 
being enough for batfiing, so this perception from its incapacity 
for effective function is not perception, and from the presence 
of the subtle residuum of mental co-efficients is not non- 
perception. All perception has the function of giving hint 
as to the cause of recognition saying, ‘That is the very same 
thing’. It has the manifestation of producing the mental 
image or impression by virtue of the hint taken, as a blind 
man, forming an idea of the elephant from the particular 
part of its body which he happens to touch, sees it in his 
mind’s eye. It has the object conceived in the mind as the 
proximate cause.^ According to Mrs. Rhys Davids ^ Scmna 
is not limited to sense-perception, but includes peroepticm 6f 
all kinds. She further draws a line of distinction between 
sannd as cognitive assimilation during sense-perception and 
sannd as cognitive assimilation of ideas by way of naming. 
The former is called perception of resistance of opposition 
{patighasafmd). According to Buddhaghosa, this is perception 
<wn occsftsion of sight, hearing, etc., when consciousness is aware 
of the impact of impressions, of external things as different, 
we might say. The latter is called perception of the equivalent 
word, or name {adhivacanasamt^ and is exercised by the 
sensm communis {mano). 

‘In the realm of thought’, says Keith, ‘Buddhaghosa has 
an interesting doctrine of the relations of perception (saMd), 
intelligence {vinndna), and intuition (pamid). He compares 
them ® to the different reactions provoked by the sight of 
precious metals in a child, which sees in them coloured objects; 
in a citizen who recognises in them utilities with exchange 
value; and in an expert who can tell their origin and fashioner. 
On the topic of zest or interest {piti) he has much to say,* 
and he Illustrates the superhuman powers which are po^essed 
by a person in such a state.® 

The SanndkJchandha consists of six kinds of perception. 
When an object is seen, whether it be green or red, there is 
the perception that it is of that particular colour. So 
when any sound is heard, whether it be from the drum or 
any other instrument, there is the perception that it is such a 
sound; when there is any smell, whether it be a^eeable <»'■ 
disagreeable, there is the perception that it is such a smi^ 


^ Visuddhimagga (P.T.S.), p. 462. 

2 Btcddhist Psychology, pp, 49*50. 

® Majjhima Nikdya, I, p, 292. ^ AtlhamUrii^ (P.T.B.), p. 115. 

5 Keith, Bvddhist Philosophy, p. 196. ; : 
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Similarly v© JQiay have perception of tongue, of body and of 
mindd Aung^ says that sannd, in Buddhist psychology, 
means the awareness of the marks, real or imaginary, by which 
an object either of sense or thought is or may hereafter he 
recognised. 

Khandha: The meaning of KhandJia (aggregate) should 
he taken as group or mass, etc. ‘It goes by the name of a 
large Khandha of water’ — ^here khandha is used in the sense 
of mass. ‘The khandha of virtue, or of concentration’— 
here it is used in the sense of good quahty.® The Blessed 
One saw a large piece of wood* — ^here it is used as mere 
designation. It is called aggregate in the phrase: vihhdna- 
kha^ha symbohcally as one emit of consciousness is a part qf 
consciousness.® * Keith ® points out that by a division v^hich 
seems to have no precedent in Brahmanical texts, and which 
has certainly no merit, logical or psychological, the individual 
is divided into five aggregates or groups {khandha), the 
Sanskrit equivalent of which means ‘body’ in the phrase 
Dhcmnaskandha in the Ghdndogya Upanisad. The first is 
Bupa, which denotes simply matter, or material quality, and 
covers the elements and their compounds; the term aggregate 
has obviously considerable appropriateness as apphed to the 
complex admixture which maJhes up the human body, and it is 
clearly absurd to infer from it any conception of constant 
dynamic conditions in the body, which indeed, is treated by 
the C^non as relatively stable and long-lived. Of the four 
psychical aggregates the firfirts in the stereotyped order is feeing 
(vedand) then conies perceptioin (^asfa^), then the aggregate 
of dispositions (sahkhdra), and knowledge or intellect {vinhatm) 
is the last of these aggregates.'^ 

The aggregation of the five khandhas constitutes the 
pvdgcda {puggala). The five khandhas are: (1) ^paMdf^ 
andM, (2) VedandkkhoMdkai (3) SCmhdkkhandha, (4) Sahkhd- 
rakkhandha, and (5) Vihndnakkhandha. Of these Bupak- 
khandha is of five Mnds. It has two broad divisions, viz., 
Bhviarupa and Vpdddrvpa. Bhaiarupa or phenomenal matter 
includes Pathavidhdtu, Apoddidtu, Tejodhdtu, and Vdyodhdtm 
(i.e. earth, water, fire, and air). Updddrupa (secondary forms 
or matters derived from primary elements) includes— 
sota, ghdna, jivhd, kdya, rdpa, sadda, gandha, ram, itthind/riya, 


^ Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 419» 

® Compendium of Philosophy, pp. 15-16. ^ AnguttaraN., I, p. 125. 

^ SamyuUa Nihaya, IV, p. 179. 

^ Atthasdlim (P.T.S.), p. 141. 

® Buddhist Philosophy, p. 85. 

^ BuddJmt Philosophy, pp. 85 foil. 
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jlvitindriya, hadayavaUhu, Myavmnatti,VMiviMMti,d]cdsadhdtu 
and so on. ^ ^ ^ 

Kamma: Kamma has been defined as volition {ceiand ‘ 

hhihlchave, kammam vaddmi).^ It is in this line that 5' 

Buddhaghosa also defines hamma. Prom this it is clear that 
an action is no action until the will is manifested in conduct, 
Kamma means consciousness of good and bad, mepit and 
demerit (kammam ndma kuaaldkusala-ceixiTia,).'^ Broadly 
speaking, we have three classes of action {kamma) according 
to the three doors of action. Thus we have bodily action, 
vocal action and mental action. Having willed, one acts by 
body, speech and thought.^ Volition is thus a state of 
kamma. States associated with volition are also kamrms. 

This is clear from the fourfold classification of kamma. Thus 
W© have: (1) kamma which is impure and productive of 
impurity, (2) kamma which is pure and productive of purity, 

(3) kamma which is both impure and pxrre, and productive 
of both impurity and purity, and lastly (4) kamma which is 
neither impure nor pure, and is productive of neither impurity 
nor purity, and which, though itself kamma, leads to the 
destruction of kammas. Thus the seven factors of 'Wtodortt 
like mindfulness and others, may be said to be kamma, 
which being neither impure nor pure, productive of neither 
impurity nor purity, lead to the destruction of kammaJ^ 

In the AnguUara Nikola the Buddha is represented as saying: 

‘ I declare monks, that there can be no annulment of voluntary 
(sancetanikd) deeds . . . without experience of the results 
thereof.’ (Ahguttara, V, 292ff). The Master is further 
said to have repeated ‘ I declare, monks, volition to be aciaon ’.® 

Here, of course, volition as moral action without qualification 
was meant by the Master. Volition which is morally indeter- 
minate is without moral result.’ 

There are four classes of Kamma or action, namM;^, 
which produces restfit in this life {dittJmdJmmm- 
n&3kddya^), (2) work which produces r^ults in the next life - 
{wpapa^avedaniyaip’), (3) deeds which ppoduee result 
to {apatrdj^^^avedaniyam), and^ (4) past action or 

aka^ kamma, Kamma is also divided mto four classy on 
other ground©,^ viz., (1) Ocmika, i.e. an act, whether good or 


^ Warren’s Table of OcmbemiB of the V 
pp, 124-6, * , 

* AuIiaaaMm, pp» 88£f, ^ VimMMmagga^ VoU H# |r% ii#* 

^ AnguUara Nimya, Ill, p* 416, mf. 

® AnguUara NiMya, III, p, 416. 

B. 0. Law, The DehcUes ConmmUary, p. 167. 

® Viauddhimagga, Yoh II, p. 601. 
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bad, producing a serious result, (2) Bahula, i.e. excess of 
virtue or vice with the requisite consequence, (3) Asanna, 
i.e. karma which is taken into account at the time of death, 
and (4) haMttdhamma, i.e. an act done frequently or oft 
repeated during one’s life-time, which in the absence of other 
classes of actions mentioned above may alone cause his rebirth. 
Viewed, from a different standpoint we may have another 
fourfold division of hamma as (1) janaJca or reproductive 
action, (2) UpatthambJiaho or maintaining action, (3) Upapi- 
laka or unfavourable action, and (4) Upaghdtaha or destructive 
action. In fact the doctrine of hamma, is the fundamental 
and basic principle of Buddhism. Action produces con- 
sequence, retribution follows from action which brings rebirth 
in its chain and in this way the world goes on. All the factors 
of this diversified sentient organism, such as hamma, feature 
{linga), idea, language, etc. in the destinies of spirits, men, 
denizens of purgatories, lower animals, etc., are accomphshed 
by the mind. Hence there is a variety of hammas; and owing 
to this variety, there is in the various destim'es difference of 
features, i.e., difference in hands, feet, ears, stomachs, necks, 
faces, etc. The difference in notion or idea is because of the 
difference in outward form, exjnessed by ‘this is woman, this 
is man’, according to the form taken.- Good and bad in 
various deeds are accomplished by the mind. Depending on 
the difference in hamma appears the difference in the births 
of beings, high and low, exalted and base, happy and miserable. 
Depending on the difference in kamma appears the differencein 
the individual features of beings as beautrfal or ugly, high-born 
or low-bom, weE-built or deformed. Depending on the 
difference in kamma appears the difference in the worldly 
conditions of beings as gain and loss, fame and disgrace, 
blame and praise, happiness and misery. By hamma 
world moves, by hamma men live, and by hamma all beings 
are bound up.^ By kamma one attains glory and praise and 
. by hamma come bondage, ruin and tyranny. Thus hamma 
bears fruit in manifold forms. ‘ 0 lad ’, so runs the Majjhima 
Nikaya (III, 203), .‘beings have hamma as their property, 
they are its heirs, are originated by it, are its kin, are sheltered 
by it. Kamma divides beings into low and exalted’.^ 

There is no originator of hamma, no sufferer of conse- 
quences; only phenomena continue {hammassa M/raho 
natthi . . . Visuddhimagga, II, p. 602). Kamma has its own 
individuality, its own inheritor. One will have to share the 


^ Sutta-Nipata, v. 654. 

2 AUhasdlim, p. 66; The Expositor^ I, p. 88. 
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fruits of his hamma, be they good or badd No action passes 
from the past life to the present nor from the preset to the 
future.2 As to the relation between hamma and wpaka, 
Buddhaghosa says that there is no hamma in vipdka and no 
vipdka in hamma. Each of them by itself is void. Neverthe- 
less, there is no vipdka without kamma: Just as there is no 
fire in the sun nor in the lens nor in the (dried) cow-dung and 
likewise, fire is not outside them but comes into existence on 
account of these requisites, in the same way vipdka is not seen 
within the kamma nor is it outside the kamma. A kamma 
is void of its vipdka which comes through kamma? In the 
past, the kharidhas, which originated as the consequences of 
action (volition) ceased. In this existence, other khandhas 
arise out of the consequence of past deeds. There is no 
condition which has come to this existence from the past. In 
this existence the khandhas which originate as the result of 
kamma, are destroyed. In another existence, others will be 
produced from this existence, not a single condition wiU 
foUow rebirth.^ In the interpretation of passages such as, 
‘He, by the doing, the accumulating, the augmenting, the 
abundance of that action is gifted with the voice of a 
Brahmadeva ’ some hold that sound is a rmult of action. 
Others hold that ‘result of action’ is a term applying to 
mental states only which have been transmitted by action, 
but does not apply to material things. In the same way 
Buddhaghosa points out that some hold that the six sense- 
spheres have arisen through the doing of past actions, and 
^wcafore they are results. Others hold, on the contrary, 
that the mind-sphere {mandyatanam) may be such a r^ult, 
but the rest are only transmitted by action and aire not 
results.® According to the Atthasdlim, kamma is of three 
kinds, kdyakamma (bodily action), vadhxtmma (action due to 
speech), and manokamma (actions springing from mind). It 
is cetand and the states associated with it.^ Childers ® 
observe that all three originate in eetand or the will. Kamma * 
under the name of sahkhdra is one of the finks of Paticca- 
samuppdda.^ 

The Mahdniddna saUa of the Nikdya points , but 

that there is decent of consciousn«s into the womb of the 
mother preparatory to rebirth.^® According to Kmth a 
consistent body of evidenoe proves that even in the early 


1 VheuddMmagga, II, p. 601. ® Ibid., p. 603. 

3 Jim?., p, 603. 4 IiMof., p. 603. 

» Digha Nmyrn, IH. pp. 144, WS- * The Debates Ommerdars, p. 168. 

AuhasSBO, p. 88. ® Pdli Dietimary, p. 176. 

» Ibid., p. 178, itt ifigjM NiMya, II, p. 63. 
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school there was a recognition of the necessity of finding some 
means of continuity if the doctrine of the act were not to fall 
into disrepute, and if remembrance of former births were to 
be possible. In support of this he quotes the Milinda-Panho 
(pp. 40fF.), a text of xmblemished orthodoxy, in which the 
question of continuity and moral responsibility is energetically 
put.i 

Buddhaghosa divides Tcamma into^ — (1 ) Teammasamutthdna 
(set up by hcvrrm), (2) kammapaccaya (caused by karma), 
(3) ka/mmpa(xayaoittmamutfMna (caused by karma and set 
up by consciousness), and (5) kamimpa(xaya--utmamutpidnam 
(caused by karma and set up by temperature). Kamma is 
ultimately reduced to the psychological factor of voh'tion. 
Volition is the unique determination of wiU. Will exercise 
has its power over its co-existent mental properties and 
physical qualities. In fact all our activities in deed, word or 
thought are due to its influence. The doctrine of karma or 
the efficacy of good or bad works is inseparably bound up 
with that of renewed existence. The world exists through 
karma and people live through karma [kammand vaUcuti lokd, 
kammand vattati pajd)} It is stated in the Kathdvatthuppa- 
karana-atthakathd that there is a relation between citta and 
kampia. If mind be distracted no kamrrpa can be performed. 
Old karma is destroyed and no new karma is produced. 
( kMnam purdnam navam n’atthi sambhavam ) . 

Ptcggc^z As the result of hif action a person’s 
individuality is fonned which gives one a distinctive mark 
among the rest of hmnanity. The aggregation of the five 
khandhas constitute the pvdgala or puggala. Individuality 
means body, the five aggregates. This is the usual or common 
way of speaking of individuals.® According to the Buddhists 
the individual has no real existence. Although the doctrine 
which denies a self is certainly orthodox, it is certain that 
other Buddhists are perfectly contented with the conception 
of a true person [pvdgala) which for aU practical purposes 
may be regarded as an effective self.^ The individual is only 
a sammuti. Buddhaghosa also says that on the existence of 
khandhas such as rupa, etc. there is the usage ^evanmdma’, 
'' evarngoUa'. Because of this usage, common consent and 
name, there is the Puggala.^ Puggala, attd, satta and jlva 
are the four terms which occur in the Buddhist texts in 


^ BiMMst Philosophy, pp. 78-81. 

2 B. C. Law, Goncepts of BvddMsm, p. 69. 

^ VisuMlmmgga (P.T.S.), p. 310. 

^ KeitL, Bvddhist Philosophy, p. 81. 

^ Ko^homtthvppa^ J,P,TB., 1889, pp. 33-36, 
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connection with all discussions relating to individual, in- 
dividuality, personality, self and soul. As a biological term, 
puggala is nowhere used to deny the existence of an individual 
being or a living person, ’men it is said, e.g. in the 
Dhammapada that the self is the lord of the seS {atta hi 
attano ndtho) or in the Mahdparinihhdna SuUantaf ‘ Be yourself 
your own lamp and your own refuge’ (aMa-dipd viharatha 
attasarand), by the word atla or ‘ self’ is meant the living 
individual to whom the advice is given. The self is declared 
to be the lord of the self, the witness of its good and evil, in 
the I)lhmmiapada. Again the Buddha declares there are 
four kinds of persons, he who applies himself to the good of 
another not of the self, etc.^ It is clearly no adequate answer 
to argue as Keith shows that in such expressions the self is 
nothing but the thought {citta), for that is merely a question of 
phraseology. Hence he concludes: ‘What we recognise in 
such expressions is the fact that there is a dominant element in 
the individual, the object of taming, and we find in the 
Milinda-Pahho (p. 62) the analogous conception in the intellec- 
tual sphere’.® The Buddha refused to answer the questions: 
‘Is tfie Jiw the same as the body? Is the Jim diffident 
from the body?’ In its original sense the questions refer to 
the issue of the identity of the vital prindple (fivUindripa) 
and the' body. But the arguments of the personalists treat it 
as applying to the pemon {pudgcda) and ilie five aggregates. 
Hence we have the doctrine the doer of the deed is neither 
the same as, nor different from the sufferer of the penalty. 
Similarly the person is neither identical with the aggregate, 
nor yet is he distinct from them; the relationship is propedy 
described as ineffable '(avocya), a position which forms the 
subject of attack by the Madhyamaka as well as by Vasu- 
bandhu.® Its merits, however, are obviouSi It med&fees^ in 
the best Buddhist manner, between phenomena with a bwrfs 
and the permanent unchanging self of the Brahmanic teadi- 
tion.^ The peraon {pudgaM) is a sammuUmcca, truth by, 
^ general consent but really erroneous.® As Buddfc^j^wiaa 
* puts it the chain of causation serves to negative the existence 
of any permanent self, the passive recipient of pleasure and of 
pain ; the process is possible without the idea of a self, even if 
it does not absolutely exclude such an underlying Mality.® 


Angvttara Nikaya, H, 96; PiiggcdapcMcM*, 64; KcUhava^vu OoM~ 
mmtary, 8. , - 

^ PhMoaophy^ 82. 

^ Prasanhapada q/ on MiUcmiadh^cmaked^^ ^ Ponesaiv 

Bibliotheoa BtuMhica, p. 28^* 

^ Buddhist Philosoph^^ p, 8 8* ^ p. 222 f.n. 2. ® p. 110. 
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The term ^puggala\ as applied to an individual, is an 
abstraction and presents a few problems. Now an individual 
being or a thing is always represented by a name which in 
itself is void of any meaning unless used with reference to that 
individual. An individual is nothing but a combination of 
the five constituent elements or the four primaries and 
matters derived therefrom. But there never arises a position 
in thought where the equation of the whole with the sum 
total of the parts is justified, nor can at the same tim© the 
notion of the whole be possible apart from the parts. The 
point , may well be illustrated by « the simile of a chariot and 
its parts. ^ As to a living hunian being, w% too is not a 
permanent object in nature or in experience, the concepts or 
general ideas that may be formed in thoiight with reference 
to him are the five aggregates. The individuals come and 
go but the concepts as concepts remain as permanent materials 
of thought and as the possible modes of representation in 
thought or means of description in words. The Buddhist 
view of ‘piitggala’, as set forth above, is found in the Milindar 
Pmho. The PuggalakatM in the KatMvatthu is also interest- 
ing. In a nut-shell the viewpoint set forth here may be 
stated as follows. To talk about the five aggregates as 
pmmMis is to return no answer to the problem of 
individuality. If -five aggregates be real as concepts or 
means of representation, they convey no meaning without 
reference to individuals in existence. Without suA a 
referenw the aggr^ates posited as reals, are mere abstractions. 
The problem of individuality is bound up with the problem of 
©go or soul. With the Buddhist, rebirth is to be conceived, as 
kamrmsantati or the continuity of an impulse.® 

SUa: All the authorities on Buddhism without exception 
assign a very high and important place to which, 

according to them, is the foundation of all good qualities. 
^SUa means ‘habit’ or ‘good conduct’. According to the 
Dtgha Nihaya wisdom (panna) and conduct {sila) are necessary 
for constituting a true Brahmin.® Now conduct or external' 
behaviour is only an outward expression of the moral states 
■{cetasika dhamma) which constitute man’s internal character. 
The moral character must grow, if it is to grow at all, of 
Itself, from within. So the three factors in the Buddhist 
path, namely, slla-visuddhi or purity of conduct, citta-visuddhi 


^ Puggala Parmatti Qomrmrhtary^ pp. 17 Iff. — VijjamdnapamkiUis. 
2 Lawj Goncepts of BuMMsm>i p. 46. 

^ B(mada'^a 8uUa, Dlghay I, pp. 111-126. 
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or purity of mind and nd'm-visvddM or purity of knowledge 
are of no avail unless they lead to ‘ vimutti ’ or emancipation^ 
Conduct admits of two broad divisions as positive and 
negative. In the AUJiasalim,^ we find the same classification 
of virtue, viz.: (1) carittasUa, i.e. positive virtue as opposed 
to (2) varittasUa or negative morality. ‘ This ought to be 
practised’ is a positive rule of conduct. ‘This ought not 
to be practised’ is a negative rule of conduct. The Exalted 
One thus exhorted his followers to follow certain principles 
of conduct and asked them to abstain from others.® Conduct, 
again is of six kinds, e.g., conduct of lust, of hate, of delusion, 
of faith, of intelligence and of applied thought. By way of 
mixing and grouping four others are also made out of lust 
and an equal number out of faith. Together with these eight 
we may have fourteen types of conduct.* For all practical 
purposes the six broad divisions of conduct are generally 
recognised. In the refinement and sublimation of immoral 
conduct, in its eventual uplift to moral and spiritual level, 
lies the well-being of man which is the essence of Ma-visuddhi. 
The term ‘siZa’ is thus used in the sense of ‘right conduct’. 
According to the quotation cited by Buddhaghosa from the 
PaUsamhhiddmagga, it is divided into four jparts, cetana 
sllam, cetasika silam, samvara sllam and avitiMkamo Mmp,. 
The thought of a person who abstains from killing, etc. 
is called ceixmd sila. Sammra is of five kinds, viz. 

PdtimokkJia- samvara, Satisamvara, Narmmmvara, Khantisam^ 
vara and Viriyasamvara. Sila is again thought of as bmng 
threefold according to the varying degree of its efficacy as 
(1) Mna or inferior, (2) moQjhima or mediocre, and 
or superior, and there are sub-divisions of these three, 
is desOTibed as that which pacifies the mind. Its function is 
to destroy evil deeds and secure the purity of lk>dy, fifind 
and speech. But all such purity is never regarded as the fetal 
goal or as an end in itself unless they lead to the d^red bfise. 
In the Visuddhinuigga (I, pp. 6-58) we find quotations cited by 
Buddhaghosa from various authoriti® recKmmendn:^ 
observance of the precepts {Ma) and enumeratiag the «wii 
effects resulting from violatiott tlMeof. The dutie» m perfMnft‘- 
anoe and avoidance, the dual or twofold aspects of Ma consti- 
tute the practical code of morality. Abstention from taking 
life, from false, abortive or idle speech, from theft and use 
intoxicants — are the prohibitive injunctions while smoM 


1 Ooncepta of Btiddhiamy pp, 35-36^ 

2 The Expositor^ I, j). 10^ n.; AukamUnl, p- 7*7; Vimddh%magg^f p, 10* 
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purity forms a positive rule of conduct. The end of man, as 
Keith points out,^ is to free himself, if posrible, in this life 
from the intoxicants, the lust, of being born again in this world, 
or iu the world of subtle matter, or the world without matter, 
and the ignorance of the four noble truths. Has aim is to 
break the chaiu of causation, and to free himself from desire 
or appetite, aversion and dullnesSi There can be no extinc- 
tion of desire if ignorance prevails and therefpre the extinction 
of ignorance is necessary. The doctrine tliat conduct (siiZu), 
concentration {sa/mMhi) and wisdom {‘panna), are aU essential; 
that concentration pervaded by conduct is fruitful; that 
wisdom pervaded by concentration is fruitful; and that the 
self, pervaded by wisdom is freed from the corruption of 
desire, false views, and ignorance. Concentration, however, is 
attainable only through the observance of ^la or conduct. 
A Sutta of the Digha Nikaya* mentions conduct and wisdom 
as an essmitial pair^ , 

Buddhist philosoj4^ might have owed its origin from 
the wise utterances of Lord Buddha and a group of exponents 
and thinkers who followed him. Nevertheless, it is fra. - a 
sense a product of Buddhaghosa because he gave it a perfect 
and final shape through his own comments and interpretations. 
Some hold the view that the rehgion of Sakyamuni, as it is in 
vogue in Ceylon today, is virtually a creed as interpreted by 
Buddhaghosa. The notes and explanations that are found in 
the summed texts, literary and philosophical, are due to 
Buddhaghosa and his school. The Tripitaha is replete no 
doubt with the philosophiQal ideas with which he deals in his 
commentaries. Nevertheless, in his works we find them in a 
systematic form. It is not improbable that he based his 
conclusions on the opinions of past generations of exponents 
whose thoughts were embodied in the earlier AUhakaMds 
which he consulted. It is difficult to discern how much of his 
own he was able to add to the old stock of ideas. Yet the 
&ct remains that many of these philosophical notions and 
concepts would remain unintelligible to us but for his ^frlana- 
tions and interpretative comments. His comments ard 
sometimes verbose and at points they contain needless Jargons 
and repetitions. No one can, however, deny that behind all 
this tautology and other drawbacks from which his exegetical 
oommente suffer, there was the desire to make philosophical 
matters clear and to explain all that seemed to him abstract 
and vague. 


1 Buddhiat Philosophy, pp, 
^ Digha, 1, 124. 
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